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ABSIBACT . 

Ibis report, presents results of an interviev study 
■ade by the National institute of Senior Centers (HISC) , a program of 
Tbe National Council on tbe Aging, inc. (HGOA) . Tbirty Centers vere 
selected for on-site study. Ibe criterion vas a program directed to 
o^der adults, aecrting at least once veeicXy on a regularly scheduled 
basis and providing scae fori of educational, recreational or social 
activi^ty. ^ites included at least one Center witbin eacb of tbe 10 
BEI regions. Selection of iO other Centers vas deter ained by 
s'ysteaatic ezaaination of tvo aail guestionnaireso^baitted by Senior 
Centers tbeaselves. froa inta](e data supplied, l^SC^taff aeaber^ 
assigned to tbe project selected, at randoa, persons to be 
interviewed at the center. Appointaents vere arfemged in advance. 
Interviev tiae averaged 50 ainutes per individual over a period of 
five aan-days. case studies of tbe 30 sites visited reveal . 
iaplications of the findings, policy recoaaendations aade — and 
probleas, possible solutions and topics in need of further 
discussion. It is anticipated that tbe findings report<^ bete aay be 
useful to those responsible for planning and iaplea^nting Senior 
Center and other group prograas. (Author) 
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CHAPTER I: INTRODUCTION 



i.O PROJECT OBJECTIVES ^^7" ' - 

The National Institute of Senior Centers' (NISC) MultipurposeySenior 

Center Research Project was conceived in 1972 as a state-of-the ait study 

to (1) describe the current range and ope'l^^ions of Senior Centers^^d 

other senior group programs,^ and^ (2) identify and describe characteristics 

^ \ ' * ^ • • ' 

of the physical environment which best support and enhance the functioning 

of older people/ participating in Senior Center sei\ices arid activities. 

Specifically, the objectives of the project were t6: 

1) Compile a comprehensive; nationwide Directory 
. , of -Senior Centers and Clubs > 

2) Obtain basic, descriptive information on the 
" current characteristics and operations of 

Senior Centers and clubs. ^ 

3) Obtain basic information on current Senior 
Center users and nonusers and to Compare 
and contrast them to examine differences, 
if any, between users and nonusers. 

4) Identify and des'cribe characte^ristics of an, 

I optimal physical environment ^f or Senior -Centers . 

5) Develop a guide jfor the design and operation of^ 
Senior Centers. 

^ The project's first phase involved identification of Senior Centers 

and clubs and the development of the Directory, of Senior Centers and Clubs : 

V 

A National Resource , a 545-page volume published by The National Council on 
< the Aging (NCOA) i^late 1974. 

'1 ' ' / ■ > 

The present report focuses primarily on the project '§ second and third 

"objectives: Description of the current characteristic^ and operatiaiia..,^f^ 

Senior Center's and clubs and comparison of the users and nonusers of Senior 

Centers. A companion publication, > Senigr Center Facilities: An Architect's 

^ Evaluation of Building Design, Equipment an4 Furnishings , was published by 
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NCOA in Fall.l97S. The report developed from a seminar on facilities and 

. "^^-^^^ "^."^ ^^'^'^^^^^'^ P^^'^^iv^ly ^'^hosen as exemplary facili- 

ties. Finally, during the course of the project, four other seminars were 
held on Senior Center programming, operations!- and standards, and- on the im 
plications of the project'^, findings for education and training. A fourth 
publication. Senior Center s: >A Guide tg-^lanning. Design and n n^r;.tion, „iii 
result from these seminars, project finding and a review of the literature. 
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During^developm^At of tl* directory, sc^e basic ^information was obtained 
on the current characteristics and operations af^sei^or group programs CCentefs 
and clubs). Latex.,phases of the project were desired to collect more de- ^ 
tailed, in-d«pth information on prografm characteristics and operations, as 
well as to obtain .data on current S^ior Center users and nonusers. Who par-. . 
/ ticij)ates in Senior Center programs, who doesn't'- ai?d why? What services 
and activities are provided - and by whom?^ To what .extent ,are\ program!.^ ' 
linking with other resources in the community? These are among the questions 
the project was designed" to address. 



The purpose of this report is to describe the project's primary findings,/ 
on senior group programs, users and fionusers, based on^alyses to.date on 
lata collected both in the directory development phase and in- later in-depth . 
studies. It is anticipated that the finding^ported here may be ^useful to 
those responsible Tor planning and imp lemenjbing ^Senior Center and other senior 
group programs. 

o 

STUDY METHODS ^ ' , ^ 

■ * 

Definition of 'Seriior Group Programs ' 

The project was broader in scope than indicated by the title. "NfUltipurpose 
Senior Center Research P^roject." Recognizing the variability of senior group 
programs based on the particular needs of any given community and the availabilit; 



of resources and leadership, the project examined a Wide rang^jJf community- 
based programs for 'older people — both Centers* and clubs — to determine 

the characteristics and functions of various organizational -types. ..To be 

» 

^ncluded in the directory and in later in-dfepth studies; an organization 

had to have a prograil^ to older adults' , meeting at least once weekly 

\ ^^^^^^ 

on a regularly scheduled basis and providing soAe form of educational, recre- 
ational or social activity . Social service agenJdes and organizations offering 
only occasional activities were thus excluded by this definition. 

SouTces of Data : w ^ 

The findings presented in this report are based oi^ data j^btained through 
several sources: ' • 

•A mail survey conducted as part of the directory develop- | 
ment phase. The survey attempted to reach the entire uni- 
verse of'senior grourp* programs; Two anticipated isurvey 
outcomes were: Informaljion would be gathel'ed for the 
directory and descriptive data would be collected as 
baseline infojnnation on senior group programs throughout 
the nation. i^y^ 

•A mail survey conducted, among a 25 perdent sample of the 
: Centers and clubs rncluded in the directory. 

•An inteTrview study amongi a sample of the users and non- 
users/of 30 selected Centers. (Clubs were not. included 
in tfiis study.) 

'^A nationwide interview study, conducted by Louis Harris 

and Associates, Tnc, under contract with NCOA. Data from 
' tbe NCOA-Harris study was rean^yzed to provide a broader y 
data base ori nonusers than was available through the user/ 
nonuser interview study noted above. (While questions re- 
lating to attendance at Senior Centers and clubs were in- 
' eluded oil the NCOA-Harris interview schedule, the NCOA- 
Harris study ^did npt address the specific .questions per- 
taining ^t^x^ users.). 

•Case studig^ ofjyfhe 30 Centers visited during the user/ 
nonuser int(^*v£ew study. 

• f . ■ ' ■ ■ ^ •' 

Mail Survey Procedures and Returjis , > 

The project's first step was to identify senior group programs and gather 
basic information from t}jem. Data from, this phase (hereafter *ref erred to as- 
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the directory phase) were used to compile the* Directory of Senior Centers , ' ' 
and Clubs: yr National Resource. Analyses of data ^from this phase are included' 
in the present reporf. •/ 

In the directory phase, a brief mail questionnaire Was used to survey ' 
all Senior Centers and clubs identifiable through various source^.. The 
questionnaire was designed to obtaii)^nformat*n permitting a" general de- 
scription. of location, facilities, activities and services,, and the number - 
of users of Centers and clubs. • ^ ' 

Efforts to identify all Seifibr Centers and clubs required contactings 
over 350 agencies, including the Administration on Aging of the U.S.. Department 

Of Health, Edudation and Welfare fHEW) . state office*; nn .,«nr,« * * 

^ iiu^fij, b*,eiLe orrices on aging, state economic 

opportunity offices, state departments of public welfare, the National Recreation 

and Park Association, loca'l community action agencies, national voluntary agencies. 

^uch as the Salvation Army -and the YWCA, and the h^quarters of all major re- • 

ligious groups. These organizations provided Jis^f senior adult programs ' 

known to them. Lists of ~ Senior Centers tbmpiled by NCOA through NISC and from. ' 

the previous directory issued in 1969 by the Administration on Aging were included^ 

A separate section of the questionnaire asked agencies sji^nsorlng several pro- ' 

grams to submit lists of their additional sites. ' ' 

The identification procedurestresulted in a basic mailing list of 17,930 
names and addresses after eliminatiV.of recognired duplicates and' nondeliverable 
mailings. Of these, questionnaii^es were completed by 4,870 organizations 
meeting the three criteria for inclusion in the project (see definition of 
"senior group programs," pages 2-3). Analyses in this report were based'on 
the 4,870 "eligible;" 3,388 organizations were tagged ineligible for inclu-, ' 
sion in the project (mostly because they did not meet weekly).- An a4diti6nal 
184 indicated that they did not wish to be included. Thus, valid responses 
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*V/ere obtained fro/ 8,442 (47 percent^ of the, organizations on the basic 
mailing list; 9,488 failed to'resjpond to* the questionnaire or to subsequent 
foliow-up postcards arid could not be classified with respect to eligibility 

" for inclusion. - . . • 

A systematic 2S percent sample of the 4,870 eligible Senior Centfers and . 

clubs responding to the initial directory phase survey received a second 

mailed survey form. The survey purpose was ta collect more detailed, in-depth . 

information concerning all aspects of senior, group program locations, budget,. 

services and activities ;^ go^ls, number and characteristics of usfers atid 

. .. ' ^ . ■< ■ ■ . 

qualifications of program staff . This'-second phase of the project (hereafter 

referred to as the in-depth phase) completed gathering data necessary for de- 
scription of the current status of senior group programs, • 

The qcrestionnaire requesting detailed information about administration, 
"staff ^ facilities, budget and programs was designed by research staff members 
with assistance of NIS®^ executive board members and a specially convened 
symposium of academicians'^ and Senior Center practitioners from adult education, 
recreation and group social work fields. An initial draft of the questionnaire' 
was, sent to NISC Delegate Council members, requesting each to complete it for 
his/her Center. Their suggestions for revision were incorporated into a ^aecond 
draft of the questionnaire that was administered, ^o several Center directlbrs 
in thXWashington, D,C,, area. Suggestions, from symposium particijfents as they 
review^ a third draft of the questionnaire were included. 



The questionnaires' final draft was then pretested on a- -sample of 209 
senior group programs selected through systematic sampling. Returns from the 
pretest we^'e received promptly; the .programs in the pretest responded with little 
evidence of diffic^ty. Questionnaires were then mailed tp' },10(Kj5rogfams, again 
selected by systematic saihpling. First, the selected Center or club was n^ified 
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by letter th^t it would be receiving a questionnaire within the next week. 
The intent was twofol'd: First, to advise directors to be on the lookout 
for the questionnaire, andt second, to eliminate organizations no longer 
operational from the mailing list. Each questionnaire incl^ided, as an 
inducement fo* coiapietion, " a card t^retum requesting a free <;opy of the 
directory. ' ^ . % _ 

Follow-up techniques to furtljer encourage response to the auestion- 
• naire 'included follow-qp mailings and telephone contacts. At ^fe donclusioir^ 
of the dataicoHecting process, data were available'on 832 programs; 472 
identified themselves as Senior Centers; 233 'as clubs that Were parts of 
larger organizations, and 127 as independent clubs. 
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, The total number of Senior Centers aiid clubs and their characteristics 
•is not known, so it is impossible for this study to assess the degree to 
which organizations respondflTTtt^^ first mailed quest ionnairif represent 
the total population ofs'enior Centers and clubs that meet the three- ^tudy 
criteria. In addition, on both the first and second mailed sun^eys many 
respondents failed to answer all of the quest ionnaire-'s questions. Consequently, 
the survey data are not as complete as would be desirable and the findings 
should be interpreted with caution. 

On-site User/Nonuser Study Procedures 

Since Storey's study of Little House users and nonusers (Storey. 1962). 

investigators -have been concerned about the differences between those who use 
Senior Centers and those who do not. Most studies, including a recent ^evaluation 
of New York (inters and clubs (Holmes et al . . 1974) have been limited to a 
circumscribed geographical sample. A major objective of the NISC study was to 
investigate differences between Center users itfid nonuser^. usinga broadly-based 
sample. 13 



1> * 

Thirty selected Senior Centers served as sites for the user/nonuser 
interview study and for descriptive case studies of Senior Centers. Site 
visits were made to tiie 30 Centers selec^ for this phase,, identified as 
the user/nonuser case study or on-site part of the project. • >» 

Senior Centers and multipurpose Senior Centers completing the in-depth 
mail questionnaire servbd as the population from which Centers to be included 
in the 5n-site study were selected. Sites were chosen to include at least 
one Ceiiler witlun eftch ofXfeff^O HEW regions, with the number of Centers 
within each region apprbximately .proportional, to the number in the region 
that responded to the in-depth mail questionnaire. Twenty bfth6 30 sites i 
were selected at random; the remaining ^sites were purposively chosen to 
.provide information on organizational structures not represented in the 
randomly selected group. Selection of \he latter was based on two criteria: 
First, the Center differed organizationally or offered programs not found 
at any of the other locations; second, the Center was located within con- 
venient traveling distance of a Center selected at random. . 

Cooperation of the directors was excellent. Only one Center refused to 
grant our request. to interview participants. The 30 Ceriters were asked J:o 
submit lists of persons who attended activities on a regular basis; some 
Centers, instead, provided complete lists of persons on whom they had intake 
data. From these lists, NISC research staff selected at random the persons 
,to be interviewed during site visits. Appointments were arranged in advance, 
and userf were interview^ at the Center by NISC staff members assigned to* 
the privet. Interview time averaged 50 minutes. Each site was visited for 
five man- days when only users and administrators were to be interviewed. 

Nonusers were interviewed by telephone at 10 of the 30 sites; a random- 
digit dialing technique was used to contact them. In many location's, random-dig 



dialing failed to produce an adequate number of contacts within a reasonable 

amount of time. In such instances, the, senior team member obtained a list 

of retired persons in the target area apd from the lists selected telephone 

numbers at random. A 20-Binutj< interview elicited infomllitlon similar to 

that obtained from users ancjrwas supplemented with information on reasons 

for Center nonat tendance. ^^st of the elderly were cooperative; few inter- 

views were not complete^'due to refusals or discontin||[ice of the interview. 

Sites' where users and nonusers were interviewed were visited for a minimum 

of six man-days; wh^ identification of nonusers proved difficult,, eight 

. man-days were needed to get the necessary information fromfters. nonlsers 

« 

and administrators. ' \ 

The use^ interview schedule included questions from the NCOA-Harris 
schedule pertaining to attendance at Senior Centers and clubs. Questions 
probing iatisfaction with the Center, activity participation, desired pro- 
gram changes, known reasons for nonp^rticipation of friends and" activities 
that might possibly replace those now underway at the CenteP were added. 
Five hundred and forty users were interviewed^ 12 were not included in data 
analysis because of poor health at jrendered them unable^o complete the 
lengthy interview process. 'The nonuser interview schedule include! question?' 
to detennine the older persons' awareness of the existence of Senior Centers" 
in the area. Two hundred nonusers completed the NISC questionnaire. Both 
forms requested answers about memberships and activities at the time respondent 
were young (defined as "about 35"). The^relationship between past and current 
memberships has been studied in previous researcli (Schramm and Storey, 1961; 
Storey, 1962) and was of considerable interest to the present prlject. 

ORGANIZATION OF REPORT 

Findings on the organizational characteristics and resources of Senior 

15 
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Centers and other senior group programs, presented. in Chapter II, were 
obtained throu^ the two mail questionnaire surveys described previously. 
Chapter 'III,^ also based on dat^ from the mail surveys, discusses program 
characteristics, services and activities and program goals. Findings 
relied to program participation, including analyses of data from the 
on-site user/nonuser study, are prese?ited in Chapter IV, Case studies ^ 
of the 30 sites visited during the user/nonuser study appear in Chapter V 
*In Chapter VI of the report, implications, of the findings are suggested, 
iJolicy recommendations m^de — and problems, possible. solutions anfl topic 
in need of further study are discussed. 
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CHAPTER II; ORGANIZATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS AND RESOURCES 
2.0 IfJTRODUCTION " • 

A growing number and increasing' variety ^of sen^ior group programs are. 
developing in communities throughput the United States. The first club 
for older persons was organized in Boston in 1870; the first Senior Center 
was established in New York City in 1943. These organizations number in 
the thousands today. 

• This chapter presents descriptive .information on the various types' ^. ' | 
of organizations currently providing senior group programs, their sources 
.of suppprt. facilities and staff. Data were obtained through the mail sur- 
• vey conducted during the directory development phase, of the project (N=4,870) 
and throag^ the later in-depth mail 'Purvey of a 25 percent sample of directory 
survey respondents (N=832) . 



TYPES, OF ORGANIZATIONS 

■ Respondents to the directory survey questionnaire identified the "or-' 
''ganizational type" of their program from the follovjilig options: Multipurpose 
Senior Center, Senior Center, club for older persons (hereafter referred to 
as independent clubs) and a program for all persons, with special activities' 
available for the elderly (hereafter referred to as clubs in larg^ organizations^-; 

Fifty-one percent of the 4.870 directory survey respondents identified 
their organizations as Senior Centers (multipurpose Senior Centers. 29 percent; 
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■ 1 .^^"'^^^^^^ project's purpose was to explpre the current state of the art 
jri; "^^^ programs define themselves, the study asked for self- 

inf??in<^n/v''^^"'"''°"^? providing respondents with def- 

initions of various organizational types or later classifying organizations 

Zttl lll^ °H 5'"^ "r""' characteristics. It is anticipated that infor-" 
mation gathered during the project will assist in developing definitions an 
propriate and acceptable to the -field. ^ ^ aerinitioRS ap- 

■ 10 . , ^ 



Senior Centers, 22 petcent) ; 46 percent as clubs (indepeAdent clubs, 
35 percent; clubs in , largtr organizations, 11 percent) , /and three percent 
could not be classified as one of these organization^ /types. In this 
chapter, some comparative data are preseTit^for .the ^our organizational 

2 . 

typ,es. 

Among senior group programs responding to the i^irectory survey, about jl 
•half were vojJ::untary nonprofit organizations, the /arg6 maj6rh:y of others// 
identified themselves as public/government agencies,. (Few were private, 
for-profit organizations.) Multipurpose Cent ei^ included .the largest pro- ^. 
portion of public/government- agencies -(60 percent). About half of th^; 
Senfor' Centers and clubs in large organisations identified themselves as • 
public/"^ernment agencies,- compared with 38jper^nt^pf the independent ^ 
clubs". -.Lc/cal pubHcj agencies, particularly recreation .^epar.tmehtd,. made 
up the majority of t^e public/ government agencies which-,sponsored senior 
group programs. 

Observations iij the field have -suggested that organizational structures 
of senior groups arl becoming more compl^x^^ during the Arectory . study , 670 
sponsoring' agencies retuijned .forms identifying the multiple sites which they 
administered. The- in-depth survey provided further evidence supporting this 
trend. Over half of the reporting Centers had several sites; the average - 
number of sites reported by these groups was oine. The large majority of 
these multisite programs reported that direct, services and program activities 
were provided at their other -sites, as well as at. the reporting site. 




^Pata from other or unclassifiable organizations are n<yt included in 
the presentation of data by organizational type. \ 

• ^ ■ . • I «. . 

^de.ls of possible Center organizations may be found an Alternatives 
to the Single Site Center (PowJer, Talmadge) , 1974, available from NCOA. 



Differentiation iof Senior Centers and C lub's 

One of the project's purposes was .to- obtain information which would 
contribute to more precise definitions of various typeS^af senior group 
programs, 'to this end, ^he in-depth mail quest io^air^^Jgd for respondents 
perceptions of characteristics typical of Senior Cent ers^T those typical 
of clubs. Respondents did teoid to differentiate between these two basicj 
organizational types. 



The majority of respondents indicatedj that both. Centers and clubs -pro- 
vide for social/recreational activities; tiiat both provide jopportUnities for 
leadership development, and that both typically- have a membership list. Com- 
pared with club^^oweve^ were yieyed as more likely to offer a " 

wide'variety of services and activities, meet several da|s weekly, have a 
pSid staff and permanent" facility and be incorporated with a board of directors! 
^l^o^^Cent^i^^^ seen as considerably less likely to have a membership fee 
or membersJnfTist. m fact.. a membership fee was the or^ly characteristic 
that the riajority of respondents thought was typical of clubs. 
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ttablishment 



• The passage of the Older' Americans Act. of 1965 provided an important * 
^ impetus J the develojjment of all senior group programs, particular lyV for 
Senior Centers. A? shown in Table 1, only 17 percent of multipurpose Centers 
and Wior Centers reported they were 'established prior to } 965,. compared, 
witj/one- third of the clubs responding to^e directory survey. During those 
e/rly years, clul>s offered the^ predominant organizational programlning for 
>lder people. But since 1965. increasing numbers of Senior Caters have been 
established to provide more comprehensive services and activities. 

10 . 



TABLE 1 : YEAR ESTABLISHED BY ORGANIZATION TYPE 



Nfulti- 

i purpose Senior Independen 
Centers Centers * Clubs 



Before 1965 



1965-1969 



1970 



1971 



1972 



239 
(18%) 

431 

(32) 

120. 
(9) 

141 '. 
(10)' 



165 
(17%) 

323 
(32) 

87 
(9) 

126 
(13) 



541 
(34%) 

400 , 
^25) 

• 163 

(10), 

150 
(9) 



1973 
^974* 
Total 



- - answering 1 ,365. 




Clubs in 
Larger \ 
Organizations 

, 146 
e30%) . 

150 , 
(30) 




(10) ■ 



12 
(2) 



494 



*Data for -.11974 are incomplete because queaiionnaires 
wete not included in the tabulation if feceiyted, after July 
1, XP74; many ptograms indicated that they coulcPnot supply 
^Information as services were just being organise^*.. - 



PROGRAM LOCATION 

The majority of "programs in the directory survey wWe located in cities 
(see Table 2). In rural areas, many with high proportions of elderly, almost 
two-thirds of the organizations identified themselves as multipuffftse Centers 
or Senior Centers. In contrast, the ni%jK)rity of suburban programs were clubs 



TABLE 2: LOC(ATION BY ORGANIZATION TYPE 

7 



Multi- 
purpose 



Seni9r Independent 



Centers Centers ^ Clubs, 



Urban 

« 

Suburban 
Rural 

Unclassifiable 
Total 



854 
(61%) 

226 
(16) 

* 308 
(22) 

21 
(2) 

1 ,409 



600 
(57%) 

180' 
(17) 

255 
(24) 

(2) 
1,052 



■ 1 



929 
(54%) 

» 

490 ' 
(28) 

257' 
(15) 

49 

(3) 

,J^5 



Clubs in 
Larger 
Organizations 

306 
(59%) 

106 
(20) 

97 
(19> 

11 * 

(2) 

520 



. The number of services, such as health, education aii^>Mif ormat ion and 
refierral was related to locatiorff with programs in urban areas providing 'a 
greater iftwiber of sewices than those in rurjal areas. There was also a 
slight tendei^cy for programs to report more^frequently. being op^ 

11 or. more ^essions per week which, as defined for this study, would suggest 
that ruraPajiia^burban programs are less likely to be opened in the evening 
or on weekends. Since large cities have more resources available, the extent 
to_^ which the. availability and range of services may be related to size of 
community rather than to the needs of individuals would seem inappropriate. 
Older persons in rural communities, towns and small cities have needs Similar 
to the elderly in larger cirties Init often may have extremely limited programs 
directed to their needs. 



SENIOR CENTER FINANCING 

The in-depth questionnaire was designed to obtain detailed information 
on Senior Center budgets and sources of funding. However , .many Centers 

21 • . , 
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apparently were unable "^o supply financial information in the detail re- 
quested by the questionnaire. 

Amo^fg^^sponding Senior 'Centers, 47 percent indicated their funding ^ . 
was from only public sources; 18 percent, that funding came entirely from 
private sources and 34 percent received funds from both public and private 
sources. Though many organization^ did njpt complete questionn^^-re items 
on specific funding sources other than to indicate the proportion from 
Federal, state and local public and other sources, 41 percent of the 'reporting 
programs mentioned support under Title 111 and 20 percent tinder Title VII 
* (Title VII programs were not yet completely orgapizea at the -time of the sur- 
vey; therefore, it is reasonable to expect that i^dditional Centers have 
subsequently been funded under this source.) 

, fl . , ■ 

< ' " ; ' 

Office of Economic Opportunity funds were reported by only 36 Centers 

and ACTION funds by 20. Sixteen Centers replied they were receiving funds 

through programs supported by the* Department^f Labor. State and county 

funds, including revenue Sharing, were reported by 135 Centers, while 48 

i^ll^cated they were receiving funds through local revenue . sharing. Other 

local sources provided assistance to 98 Centers in-kind contrib|itions were , 

reported by 162. The United Fund was checked -as a source of support by 81 

Centers; religious organizations by 39; fomidatibns by f3; membership fees 

by 125, and project income by 135. Civic groups were listed by 45 Centers 

as sources of support. v ' ^ 

The average Center reported that 83 percent of its total budget Vas 
allocated to operating* expenses, and only nine percent went toward capital 
expenditiires. That Center operations have expanded is suggested by an^ 
increase in the average "budget of $17,652 in 1968 to nearly $50,000 in 1974. 

22.. 
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•Th4 average Center budget reported for 1973 was $36,210; this amount had 
Srown to $49,754 by 1974. Many Title VII nutrition programs were ini^Piated 
. at Senior Centers during this lattejf period, and some of the increase in 
•budgets probably reflects funding for these programs. The average annual 

. ' * f ' ^ 

, .cost per participant (based on average monthly attendance) for Centers was 
' *^ 'l ' . ^ 1 ' . 

only\$89. . ' • 

But; most organizations could not attach a dollar value to facilities 

and services that wer,e provided "in-kind" in support of their programs. J 

. ' 1 • ^ ' < ~ ' ^' , 

Since in- kind contributions -.- such as volunteer services, rei;it fre^ facili— 

ties and donated supplies -- may provide a sizeable portion of the operating' 

expenses of many programs j reported budgets may n,ot reflect true program 

costs to the community. Methods foy reporting and assessing in-kind con- 

^ibutions should be a part of every program's cost accounting system. 

Relationships Between Financing an^ Other Variables . 

Various analyses were undertaken to examine relationships between 
financing and other variables of interest. They revealed statistically 
significant correlations (p < .05) between budget! size and several aspects 
of senior group program operation^ For example, total" membershiji' artd number 
of participantS;>receiving services that may be costly to provide (e.g., 
counseling and legal^or health services) were rather closely related to 
budget size. The number of education and information and referral services 
also increased as the budget grew larger. Also, budget size tended to be 
larger in organisations funded with Federal money. ' . 

Comparisons of groups funded privately, publicly or by both public 
and private sources suggested some djiteresting differences. Government / 



regulations or the orientation supported by the public sect^or seemed:to 

have a definite impact, For example, publicly funded organizations were more 
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likely to report . cooperation and coordination with other agencies in 
service delivery. Also, publicly funded Centers tended ta serve larger 
numbers of low-income participants, bldcks and physically disable^ persions. 

SENIOR CENTER FACILITIES • " 

A detailed study of Senior Center facilities- was developed as a 

' * . ' 

separate report, though some pertinent data were obtained in the in-depth 



questionnaire' survey. 



As shown in Table 3, Senior Centers were located in ^a variety of 
^facilities. The mo5t frequently reported meeting places w^re: Own building, 
used only for senior adult programs; church, temple or synagogue; recre- 

■ ' v 

ation or community center operated by parks and recreation department, and 

' ^ ' . i . 

facility owned by l(3cal or county government. Though public housing has 

been cited as a major source for seAior group programs, the scarcity of 

public housing projects in suburban and rural areas would seem to make 

them an unrealistic resource for those locations. 



TABLE 3: FACILITIES IN WHICH SENIOR .CENTERS MEET 



Facility ' 

Own building 
Church or synagogue 
Recreation center 

Loca^ or coanty government facility 
Community, cfehter" of voluntary 

organization 
Houa^ng^ authority building 

Civic/ charitable group facility 
Privately owned commercial facility 



• Percent 

\ 26 
17 
15 
15 

10 

10 

■ 7 
5 



All others 



I 
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Among Senior Centers in the in-depth survey, 66 percent made-no direct 

m ' ' 

pajjjRent for use of ^ facilities, and another eight percent paid on^y a token - 

^ rental. Centers were' most often hdUeed in renovated facilities (42 percent)', 

though 37 percent reported using old buildings .^hich had not been altered 

*to suit the program; 20 percen-t occupied new buildings. About two- thirds 

'were single-leyel facilities. - r ' t ' 

■ ^ . ^ -.^ 
Perceived Adiequaty of Facilities - . ' ' 

- An index was developed to measure the perceived adequacy of the . * . 

facilities available" to- Senior Centers.; Re%onftents-TO thjp in^depthi suf- 

Vlfey were asked to indicate whether each j5f 18 service areas was adequate 

or inadequate; responses were sumined and the summation score diyided by 

the highest possible score that could have been attained had each area 

been judged ''adel|uate." This index was' then correlated with total floor 

space, budget si^e, the- number of active participants, the number attending 

regularly^ the jiumber of hours the Center was open and the total member- 




ship of the organization. Low.but statistically significant (p < .05) 

' correlations wetre found between the perceived adequacy index and the fol- 

Ipwing: Number of active participants; number attending regularly; number 

«: . • 
of hojjrs.open, and- total membership.' 

About three out of four Senior Centers reported that facility 'size 
somewhat limited the kind and number of programs offered; this figure includes 
26 percent rating facility size as "greatly" or "extensively" limiting. 
.Though storage was found to be "inadequate"' by the greatest number of Centers 
^•(42 percent), a more serious finding was the inadequacy of rooms central to 
the programs' function and purpose. Over one- third of the respondents reported 
their meeting/classrooms, hobby/ craft rooms and first aid rooiDs to be inadequat 
Other critical areas judged inadequate were: Offices (33 percent); multipurpos 
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rooms (30 percent) ; |fcrking areas (30 percent) , and Kitchen and food 
storage (29 percent) . . " 

Another concern reflected in the data was the extent to which wheel- 
chairs were not acconunodated 4n various are Jl. Nearly 60 percent of 
those^eporting judged^ their .bathrooms and parking areas inadequate, for 
wheelchairs. Over 50 'percent felt their outdoor recreation area was not 
conducive to use by wj>eelchairs, and an almost equal nuttiber felt similarly 

about their hobby/ craft ' rooms . Other %Jpigram areas judged inadequate for 

•■ ■ ■ . , . • .,. • 

wheelchairs by at least one-third of the Centers were: Lounge areas; 

■.••*.* 'i * ' 

library; auditorxura; meeting/classrooms, aird dining room. Senior Center 

•facilities need to accommodate wheelchairs if frail older people who ar^- ' - 

being maintained in'the community as an alternative , to institutionalization 

■ ' J-- 

are to participate in programs with their peers, ^thusf encouraging the in- 
, volvement and interpersonal relations so necessary to emotipnal health. 

PROGRAM STAFF , - ■ ' 

The 'directory questionnaire requested the numb'er of full-time paid 

.■■•'*". ^ ' 

staff inembers^«?:?'part- time paid staff , 'volunteers and students. Table 4 shows 
the number Of full-time staff employed by responding organizations. It will 
be seen that multipurpose .Centers and clubs within larger organizations were - 
the most • like||(y to employ least one full-time paid staff person. However, 
even ^multipurpose Centers typically *had small staffs; only 21 percent" reported 
having four or more full-time paid personnel. Also, it should noted that 
the staff reported by clubs in larger organizations probably included staff 
members who^ work only occasionally with oltier people. i ,^ 

Compared to multipurpose Centers ; Senior Centers had, considerably fewer 
full-time paid staff. Half of the Centers reported no full-time paid staff 
person,' and only 21 percent had more than one. 
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TABLE 4: NUMBER OF FULL-TIME PAID STAFF- 

BY ORGANIZATION TYPE , 

Clubs iri 



♦ 


Multipurpose 
Centers 


Senior 
Centers 


Independent 
Clubs 


Larger 
Organizations 


None 


305 
(22%)* 


529 
(50%) 


1,232 , 
(71%) " 


191 
(37%) 


1 


446 
(31) 


301 
(29) 


342 
(20) 


• 165 
(32) 


2-3 


369 
(26) 


136 
(13). 


119 
(7) 


98 
- (19) 


4-6 

More than ^ 


195 
(14^ 


66 
(6) 


24 


37 

f (7) 


(7) 


20 
(2) 


": > 

(*) 


29 ^ 

(5) ^ 



*Less than \ 5%. 
Staffing Patterns 

In the in-depth survey, staff size of reporting organizations ranged 

I 

from a single volunteer to larger organizations of 20 personnel with a 
clearly prescribed management hierarchy. Forty-four percent of responding 
Senior Centers indicated that the executive was located at the reporting * * 
site, 59 percent had siq)ervisors on site and 77 percent had other staff 
at the location r^rting. Fifty-two percent of the respdnding Centers 
indicated they were p&rt of a larger network, with 'many personnel or ser- 
^yices located at more than one site. 

Information also was gathered regarding (1) who provides various ser- 
vices (e.g., program staff, staff from other agencies, participant volunteers 
or volunteers from the community) , and (2) whether the stP^lee Us offered 
at the Center or elsewhere. Thou^ program sta'ff were reported more often> 

.27 
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as providing on-site all the services and activities listed, many Centers 
used the services of volunteers and staff? from other agencies. Program 
staff most frequently providedT^reative activities, sedentary recreation, 
information and referral, and counseling. They were least apt ^o^provide 
home-delivered meals, nutrition classes and counseling, educational pro- 
grams plus such services as health, legal, employment, and library. Staff 
from other agencies were utilized most frequently to provide nutrition 
c!lasses and counseling and other educational programs and services. Community 
volunteers frequently assisted with home-^|y.ivered meals and educational, 
program^ while participant volunteers more often were involved with meals 
on premises and creative and recreational activities. 

Correlations were computed to examine relationships ^tween staff size 
and various indicators of program participation. Data from these analyses 
tend to contradict findings of Anderson (1969) that staff size was not 
related to number of persons attending activities. For example, moderately 
strong, statistically significant relation5)|ips (r > .40, p < .001) were 
found between staff size and the (1) number regularly participating in active 
recreation; (2) number regularly participating in creative activities; (3) 
number receiving nutrition education, and (4) number regularly participating 
in nutrition education. * 

V 

EdCicational Level of Administrator | 

-Education and exj^erience are two major factors which prepare persons 
for exeluting various roles. As Table 5 indicates, about two- thirds of th« 
Senior Center administrators in the in-depth survey reported at least some 
college' work; 16 percent reported some graduate level work. Similarly, the 
majority of administrators of clubs in larger ^prganizat ions reported at least 

• ' 28 ^ 
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some college. In contrast, the majority of administrators of independent 
clubs either had not attended college or did not answer the question. 



TABLE 5: LEVEL OF EDUCATION OF PERSONS DIRECTLY 
IN CtAlUSE OF OPERATING PROGRAMS 



Grades 1-8 
Some high school 
High school graduate 
Post higiPschool, not 

college 
Some college 
College graduate 
Graduate school 
No answer 



Total 



Ce nters 

3% 
4 
16 

5 
22 
26 
16 

8 

k 

472 



Independent 
Clubs 

. 9% 
6 

.13 

7 
14 
13 ' 

7 
32 

127 



Clubs in 
Larger 
Organizations 



3% 
3 
14 

5 
16 

27 
14 

19 



233 



■Analyses were conducted to investigate relationships between the edu- 
cational level of tlve director and numerous variables. Results indicated 
that better- educated directors had a greater jiumber of contacts with other 
agencies working, in the field of aging. Those with somercollege or a 
baccalaureate degree frequently reported meeting with other aging organiza- 
tions or sponsoring programs related to agihg for the benefit of the entire 
community. 

Directors with college or graduate degrees tended to encourage partici- 
pants to be active in community service. Such administrators, working at tasks 
which required more management expertise and knowledge of community affairs, 
tended to report either that they cooperated with service delivery systems or 
coordinated such systems. They also considered themselves resource people in 
the field of aging. 
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The director's educational level was not related to the number of 
poor, isolated, blacks and ojther minority groups served, nor to the- number 
of educational services offered. But educational backgrounds did relate 
to recreational activities; more education and Center-related training 
were associated with more innovative programming. Also, the director's 
educational level vtas related to the size of the membership, the length* 
of time he/she had served in the present position' and to salary. ' 

It must be recognized, of course, th^ the relationships found between 
the director's educational, level and other variables cannot t>e interpreted 
to mean that the director's education contributes causally to larger member- 
ship, better programming,' greater community' involvement , etc. The better- 
educateS directors tended to be located in u^an' rather than rural areas. 

'Variables such as membership size and salary level are alr^o likely to be 
associated with population density (urban vs . rural). To draw valid 
inferences concerning the possible role of the director's education in pro- 
gt'am development and operations, further analyses would be needed to explore 

,the complex interrelationships among, the variables. 

Staff Salaries ^ ^ 

/, ' 
Salaries of directors tended to be low; the median salary for Senior 

Center directors was $9,000, including both part-time and full-time directors; 

for directors of clubs in larger organizations, it was $11,000. Only 26 

percent of Senior Center administrators received salaries over $10,000, and 

only five percent were^paid between $15,000-$fto,000. Slightly over t\<0 

percent of all program administrators earned $20,000 or more annually. When 

these data are related t^^ndersoh's (1969), it betomes apparent that salaries 

have not kept abreast of those in other fields. 
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Staff Incentives . ^ / 

To develop and mafintain a program for older persons <)roviding meaningful 
opportunities for growth and an adequate range of services require skills' 

and^knowl^ge not always part of staff's prior education and experience. It 

• ■ ^ ■' ■ 

als(|^is necessary fb'keep up with changing conditions and new findings rele- 
vant to the field of aging. Organizations have a vari'lfty of methods available 

to them to provide such updated information. 

■ • ' ' . .'"^ " ' * 

Tab|^ 6* reports the extent to which the three -Drganizational types iiv the 




in-depth^^^rvey utilized various staff incentives for additional education anZ 
training. Senior Centers were more active than climbs in^g)romoting ^Irofessiohal 
development; independent clubs provided few incentives for education and training 

TABLE 6: STAFF INCENTIVE?. BY ORGANIZATION TYPE' 



• 


Centers' 


xnaepenuen L 
Clubs 


Clubs in 
Larger 


Paid tuition 


101 


9 


4 

39 




(25%) 


(16%) 


> (25%) 


Staff librai^ 


115 


4 


29 ' 


(28) 


(7) 


(18) 


Lectures, seminars 


217 


14 


70 




(53) 


(25) 


(44) 


On-the-job ^training 


204 


8 


58 




(50) 


(15) 


(36) 


Promotion after training 


48 


4 


12 • 




(1'2) 


(7) 


(8) 


Salary increase after training 


51 , 


1 


13 




(13) 


(2) 


(8) 


Paid professional memberships 


88 


- 3 


30 




(22) 


(5) 


(19) 


Paid attendance at professional 


, 193 


S 


61 


meetings 


(47) 


•(15) 


(38) 


Leave with pay . 


149 


6 


41 




(37) 


(11) 


(26) 


Leave without pay ^ 

g u 1 


86 


2 


21 


(21) 


(4) 


(13) 
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CHAPTER ij ii^PROGRA^g^TlC CH /VRACTERISTICS : 



LEVELS AND TYPES OF SERVICE 



\ 



The activities and s^^'^^c^ '-ptovided in senior .grotip programs are 
' ' . ^ i» ' ' • 

among the means for attain^^^g the progr&ts^ goals- and objectives. In the 

dilrectory phase of the study. Senior ^^^it^rs, particularly multipurpose 

Centers, were found to provide ^ broad range of services and activities,^ 

The multipurpose designation has been suggested to apply to programs 
which offer three or more ^^^ices.^ Table 7 indicates the number of pro- 
grams in the directory survey which d*®^ ^his criterion. 

TABLE 7: LEVELS qf SERVICE BY ORGANIZATION TYPE 





Multip,^ 

Ceiy^grS^, 




f 

Senior 
Centers 


Independent- 
Clubs 


Clubs in ' 
Larger 
Organizations 


Less than 3 services 


227-. 
Cl6%) 


c 


441 
•(42%) 


1,081 
(63%) 


218 

(42%) 


3 basic services^ 


80 


■ 53 
(5) 


88 
(5) 


44 
(8) 


4 services^ 


. S33 
- C38) 




327 
(31) 


429 
(25) 


- 182 
(35) 


5 services 


569 
' C40) 




231 
. (22) 


127 
C7) 


76 . 
(15) 



^Education, recreation, or counseling. 

^Three basic servi^^^ glu^ volunteer opportunities. 



Services 



^^ree basic services volunteer opportunities' and Health 



ERLC 



^Each group included in the dir®f^°Ty study was expected' to offer recre- 
ation, education ex some so'^ial activity Jo .differentiate a senior group program < 
from a social service agenc/. 

President's Council Agi,^g^ Subcommittee on Senior Citizens Centers, "The 
Senior GeBter— Its Goals, F"'»ctions, Programs." Washington, D.C. March 1964. 
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As Tabid 7 shows, the large majority (84 percent) of self- identified 
^ multipurpose Centers offered at least tjiree basic services; Education; 
recreation; and either information and referral or counseling Services • 
Multipurpose Centers also included the highest proportion providing health 
services and opportunities- for volunteers work at the Center or in the 
community. Senior Centers and clubs within larger organizations were similar 
with respect to level of service; slightly over half of these programs of- 
fered at least three basic services. 

Based on the last Senior Cehter study (Anderson, 1969), it 'jvas projected 
that 300-400 Senior Centers of the 2,000 then identified could be expected to 
expand into multiservice programs with a minimum of three. services , The di- 
rectory survey actually found a total of 2,739 senior group programs, including 
1,793 Senior Centers and multipurpose Senior Centers, which ^|irovided at leapt 
three services, - ^ 

Anderson also anticipated that progrq^s within larger organizations would 
be most likely to meet the criterion of at least three services. This pre- 
diction was not supported by the directory purvey; the* service data ori clubs 
within larger organizations revealed that a high proportion (42 percent) did 
jlQt.oSIjsx.thx^e. services... : 

The service^ investigated during the study's director^ phase iYicluded 
trahspfirtation, education, information and referral, counseling for partici- 
pants, counseling for other than regular participants (outreach), employment 
services, health and special services to the handicapped. Table 8 summarizes 
the average number of services offered by all senior group programs within each 
service category and the specific services ^lost frequently offeree^ for each 
category, 
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TABLE 8: . NUMBER' AND TYPES 
Services 



Transportation 

Recreation '* 
Education 

Information and Referral 
Participant Counseling ^ 
Outreach Counseling 

Employment 
Health 

Special Services to Handicapped 



OF SERVICES REPORTED 

% . ' 
' Average Number of 
Services/Category 

2.45 ' 

5.80 

3.85' 

5.28 . 
4.91 
■ 4.42 

— 1.54 

2.40 ' ■ 
' 1.55 * 



■I 



Most Frequently Offered 
Specitic Service * 



Transport ati on 
Recreation 
Education 

Iriformation and Referral 
Pirticipant Counseling 
Outreach Counseling 

Employment^ 
Health 

Special Services to Handicapped 

ComnuQilty Services 
Center Services 



S£ 

To center' 
Arts and xrafts I 
Lectures 

Health 
Health - 
Health 

Counseling 
Screening - 
Transportation 

Friendly Visiting 
Serving on commit teest^br boari^k 




EKLC 



Closely related to many aspects of senior group programming were the. 
nuober of sessions open reported by directory survey respondents. A .single 
session was defined as morning, afternoon or evening. Multipurpose Ceil^ers 
reported they were open an average of 9.2 sessions per week; Senior Centers 
followed with 7.2 and clubs in larger organizations with 5* 9* Independent 
clubs were open an average of oUrly 2.7 sessions weekly, which tended to be 
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one^ull day or two half- day sessions each week. It should be noted that 
programs in urban areas were most likely to be open 11 or more sessions 

per week, sugges-ting-they-were-open weekends or evenings; 20- percent of 

urban programs were open this often, compared to 13 percent of rural and 
10 percent of suburban programs. 

Few programs reported providing services over weekends-, tending to 

maintain the workday-weekend rhythm to which older people became accustomed 

f ' * 

during their younger years. However, older persons' needs do not cease 
on Friday ni^t and lie dormant until Monday mo-mirig, nor do other options 
become more avail^le for the older population on Saturday and*Sunday. 
Recognizing that these days are often the loneliest of all, some programs 
have successfully, developed alternative approaches. 

Senior Cent er Services and Activities 

Respondents to the in-depth questionnaire were asked to indicate if 
they of fered ^each of 12 listed seivices and to report the numbers of 
older participants w^o attended and those attending each activity regu- 
larly. Table 9 summarizes these d^a for Senior Centers. Meals on. the 
premises drew the largest 'irtumber of participants; vthese meals referred., 
only to, regularly available meals provided by the Center, including some 
Title VII nutrition programs. The number requesting information and re- 
ferral services was also high, as was the number participating in sedentary 
forms of recreation. ■ . ' ^ 
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TABLE 9: PARTICIPATION IN ACTIVITIES CCENTERS ONLY) 



Active recreation (hiking^ dancings 
sports ^#xercis.e classes) • 

Creative activities (arts and crafts, 
• drama, music, preparing 
bulletin/newsletter) 

Sedentary recreation (cards, bingo, 
movies, spectator sports, parties) 

Nutrition (classes and/or counseling) 

J. 

Classes, lectures, discussion groups^ 

/ - 

Counseling .. ^ 

' Information and referral 

Services (employment, health, legal, 
library) I 

Home-delivered meals 

Meals on premises' 

Membership-governing groups 
(committees, board) 

Leadership development training 



Percent 
Offering 



55% 

86 

^87 
50 
63 
55 
69 

.51 
30 
54 

64 
23 



Average Number 
Of Older 
PartiQipants 

170 



150 

249 
124 
154 
165 
267 

182 
68 
304 

'41 
40 



Average Number 
Of Regular Older 
Participants 



98 



180 
IT 
93 
84 

191 

119 
65 
212 

34 
28 



When Centers were asked to report the number of hours devoted monthly 
to each of various activities, it was found that meals on premises and seden- 
tary recreation occupied the greatest number. These findings are reported 
in Table 10. ^ 
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TABLE 10: AVERAGE HOUR^ER MONTH EACH ACTIVITY IS OFFERED 

^ ' Hours per month 

Active recreation Y) 22 

Creative activities! • . 58 

Sedentary recreaiijon • 61 

Nutrition counseling 15 

Education . 22 . ' 

Counseling 34 

Information and referral , 50 " 
Other services (employment, 

health) . • 40 

Meals on premises 64 ' 

Governing activities 10 

Leadership development 11 



Thpre are those who have been criticaij^ of r-ecreational_ services made 
available through Centers and clubs, suggesting that they do not warrant 
the development of special programs. Older persons, however, are often 
unable to utilize recreational facilities normally available td younger 
persons. Certainly crafts, trips and tours can have a meaning beyond 
their seeming frivolity. Wheyi sponsored by a Center, they becane oppor- 
tunities for peers to participate in activities paced appropriately for 
the group. They can represent learning opportunities for those who had 
little or no previous opportunity to travel or to develop hand skills. 
They provide opportunities for 'others to continue activities they have 
long enjoyed and wish to maintain but would find .too costly to do so if 
it were not for the program* 4f' - ' 

Health Services . ' ^ 

The directory data revealed an extensive array'of health services pro 
vided within and through senior pro|rams. Health, services ranged firoSri? co 
plete prpfessionally staffed clinics operated at Center sites to info 
discussions of health problems. As shown in Table 11, medical screening 
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was offeijed by 739 senior group programs, 424 of which were* multipurpose'^ 
Senior Centers; Iromunizatipn was available in 535 programs, while 32!fe 
groups offered physical examinations. Clinics were reported by 272 
multipurpose Senior Centers, 104 Centers, 75 clubs and 60 clubs that 



are part of larger organizations, 



\ 



TABLE 11: 



NUMBER OF SENIOR GROUPS PROVIDING HEALTH SERVICES 
AND HEALTH RELATED SERVICES 



9 



Clinic 
Dental 

tull-time Nurse 
Part- time Nurse 

Immunization 
^Pharmacy 
Physical Exams 
Screening 



Therapy 
X-ray, 

Physician -Part-time, 
'Physician Fullrtime 

Education (Health) 
Transportation (Medical 

Treatment) 
Special Services Hearing Aids 
Training for Deaf, Blind 
Therapy 

V 

Accommodate Wheelchairs ' 
Non-member Counseling Health 
Member Counseling Health 
Information and Referral Health 









Clubs in 


tipurpose 


Senior . 


Inciependent 


Larger 


Centers 


Centers ^ 


Clubs 


Organizations 


272 


104, • 


75 


60 


83 


^5 


2! 


20 


102 


./24 


19 


12 


263y 


105 

t \ 


'55 


42 


315 


96 


65 


59 




16 ^ 


42 


17 


. 171 ' 


64 ^ 


62 


39 


AO A 




100 


50 


65 ' 


21 


17 


13 


54 


16 


22 


20 




4. -41 


17 


15 . 


\ 1 




1 




683 


316 


-.303 


155 


643 ' 


302 


. 157 


129 


45 


25" . 


18 


A> 8 


• 92 


27 


.37 


.3 


89 


44 


21 


2a 


937 ^ 


r 642 


768 


302' 


38^ 


167 


143 


87 . 


- 646 - 


241. 


207 


99 


1,053 ^ 


516 


- 456 


236 



The available data suggest that inclusion of^^alth services^fc a 
component of senior programs' l^ST tended l^o be underestimated and mRr- 
valued. Clinics, physical ^examinations, sQreenlng and immunization programs 
' in Senior Centers not only m^ke these* needed services more accessible tp 
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Older person-s but^lso help to, conserve the elder ly's limited financial 
resources.^ Also, besides the direct provision of medical services, about 
1,000 Senior Centers provided some kind of health education; about 900 
provided transportation to receive medical treatment; 900. provided healthy 
counseling, and over 1,500 offered health information and referral. The 
extent to which Centers serve as an entry point into the health system 
for older people, as well as a source for preventive care, requires/addi- 
tional study. • • , 

Meals ^Programs " M ^ ^ ^^^^^^^^ 

V ■ ■ ■ - ■ 

The directory questionnaire identified 4-87 multipurp6se Senior Centers 
serving hot noon meals five or more days per week (see Table 12). Senior 
Centers less frequently" provided extensive meals service. Since Title VII 
programs were not fully operational at the time of the survey, the number 
of sites serving meals has undoubtedly increased. It is ^6f interest, to note, 

m 

however, the extent to which meals were being provided without government - 
support. • ' 

TABLE 12: NOON MEAL SERVICE 

_ _ , . -. Clubs in 

Days Served Multipurpose Senior Independent Larger 
P^^^ Week. Centers Centers . Clubs Organizations 

1-2 176 133 180 76 

■ . ■ ' s 3-4 57 31 12 ' ' 7 

> 4 487 * 182' 40 ' . 55 

Jji the in-depth survey, 18 percent of senior programs indicated that ' 
they/ere offering Title VII meals five days per week or more, thbugh that 
program was new at the time of the survey. An additional 10 percent of ' 
the respondents were serving meals at least five days weekly without Federal 
assistance; 13 percent were serving a full meal provided" by the program 
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less frequently than fiv^-^ys a we'ek, Only-11 percent of the, facilities 
indicated they had no meals' or snacks available at their Center or jClub. 

Almost one-third of the. Senior Centers in the in-depth survey repprted 

' . ' ■ 

they offered home-delivered pieals; the average Center deliverlrig home 

meals to 68 persons, 65 'receiving them on a regular basis. By way of 

contrast, 54 percent of the Centers reported they served meals on the ' 

premises to an average of 212 regular participants.. 



Relationships Between Services and Other Variables 

A number of analyses examined relationships between services offe?fed 
and other factors associated with program operations. Among the variables 
frequently related to services were the number of sessions open and the 
'area^^'s population. More varied services and activities were available 
in more densely populated areas and at programs with larger numbers par-x 
ticipating. For example, a greater number of transportation services 
was reported by facilities open more often; a greater variety of partici- 
pant counseling services were reported by^ell-attended programs and- those 
with better paid directors. The number of educational services available 
\a,% Centers was related %o the nunfber of participants, the number of sessions 
open and the density of population of the service area. Larger Centers in 
urban areas' tended to have more educational activities. Similarly, Centers 
located in urban areas provided a greater number of information and refei^al 
services; their directors were piaid a higher salary, and they served a great 
number of members than those ^ir^febiirban or rural locations. Vhe number of 
health services was also greater in Centers located in large cities and in 
Centers where the director received a higher salary. 

to 
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1 INDEPENDENCE AND GOVERNANCE 

An important potential function of senior group programs is main- 
taining, supporting and developing within each individual older person 
a sense of independence and control over his life. In the in-depth^ 
questionnaire, Senioi^ Centers and clubs Were asked to indicate the ex- 
tent to which they agreed that programs for older persons effectively 
work towards each of 10 possible goals. Four goals would appear to 
relate to the general area of independence and governance: Fostering 
independence, using the capabilities of participants, promoting self-help 
• and self-government. Almost two-thirds of the respondents indicated they 
"strongly" or "very strongly" agreed that senior pHLrams promote the 
first threet goals, while onl^ 42 percent "strongly" "very strongly" 
agreed that senior programs promote self-government. 

Of the 10 goals listed, self-government wis least likely to elicit 
a response of "very strongly agree" (17 percent) and most likely to be 
answered "no opinion" (11 percent) or only '"slightly agree" (13 percent). 
Thus, while ma^ seemed to feel ttha%self- government is kn appropriate 
program goal, this gpal did not appear as salient for most respondents as 
the others listed. 

The in-depth questionnaire respondents also were asked ^r each goal 
to indicate the seriousness of problems they had in working towards the 
goal, the extent of their progress and if they felt the program had affected 
participants' abilitiejigin waysj related to goal achievement. Compared with 
the other goals on the questionnaire, promoting self-government was most 

likely to be rated either a "serious" or "very serious" problem and least 

•I . ^ ^ * 

likely to be viewed as an area in which significant progress had beea #ade. 
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Thirteen percent reported that promoting self-government had be^n a 
"serious" or "very serious" problemf20 percent a ."moderate" problem, 
and 67 percent as a "slight" problem or no problem. One-third indicated 
that their program had progresse^l "much" or "extensively" in the area of 
self-government, with 27 percent noting "much" or "^"extensive" improvement 
in participants* abilities « 



The large majority of respondents indicated they encouraged partici- 
pants to serve on committees and to be active in governance. Table 18* in- 
dicates the average number participating in various^^|||||^^ functions • 
The relatively large number of inactive people fbund at Senior Centers 
probably reflects both those who attend for services, not associational 
activities, and the many who seemingly are disinterested in associational * 
activities. 
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TABLE 13: PARTICIPATION IN GOVERNANCE BY ORGANIZATION TYPE 



Serving on 

governing board 

Serving on 

standing conunlttees ■* 

Serving on • . 

special committees 

Voting ^ 

Not active at all 



Centers 
Average 
Number 



14 

25 

31 
151 
260 



Independent 
Clubs 
Average 
Number 

8 

15 

15 
82 
' 48 



Clubs in , 
Larger 
Organizations 
Average 
Number 

11 



22 

28 
174 
98 
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A remark describing^ the typical situation in many Centers was added * 
to one. questionnaire: 

# I notice in working with the aged that they appreci- 
ate and are grateful for anything We do for them. 
Unfortunately, most of them are not self-starters 
and don't want to serve on committees, etc. They 
would rather just come and have things done for them. . 

« 

Given the high percentage of Cinter participants from a working class 
background and the sociological data identifying their low participation 
in as^ociational activities,' it is not surprising that Centers experience 
problems ^.involving older persons in governance. Of concern is the lack 
of leadership development training within Senior Centers. Only 23 percent 
of Centers and 18 percent of all groups even offer such training. Though 
Senior Centers cannot be expected to fill all the deficits in older people's 
lives, in keeping with their own goals, this is one area in which they 
should assume a leadership role. The community's educational resources* 
could be directed to this issue, and the newly trained leaders would benefit 
not only senior programs but the jommunity as a whole. » - 

3.2 COfMJNITY RELATIONSHIPS , 

The Senior Center's role as a community focal point for aging services 
^ .haa.been articulated in the literature as well as in the 1973 Amendments to 
the Older Americans Act. An important component o^ that role is the extent 
to which Senior Centers and other senior group programs are in contact with 
other community agencies and organizations relevant to older persons. Not 
all services and activities are provided at the program site, nor need they be. 
A major service role of the senior progr^ is linking with other Community 
.resources, facilitating activities and Services which meet the interests and 
needs of older persons. The in-depth Questionnaire findings are reported 
below. Senior Center data refer both tCK^nior Centers and multipurpose Senior . 
Centers. 
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Senior Center Contacts with Other Agencies 

S^ior Centers were most likely to have contacts with local or county 

agencies, frequently reporting contacts with county welfare departments, 

local Social Security offices (some of which maintained offices at the 

Centers), conmunity councils, health and welfare councils. At the time 

of the survey, relatively few Centers reported contacts with area agencies 

on aging. Only 34 percent of the 472 Centers in the in-depth survey" reported 

directing referrals and 32 percentages receiving referrals from area agencies. 

Information was axchanged with area Agencies by slightly over 40 percent of 

•the Senior Centers; slightly less than 30 percent of the Centers vere either 

^ ) 

sending reports to area agencies or receiving reports from them. It is 

expected that as area agencies become more firmly established, they will 

be developing extensive contacts with Senior Centers. 
♦ 

Serving as a Community Resource ^ 

Senior Centers, more often than clubs, served as a com^inity resource, 
providing the ]|iBrious services listed in Table 14. Note th^t only four 
percent of Senior Centers provided none of the services. Centers most 
often sponsored programs for the elderly or served as a resource to othfr 
aging groups. Over half of the Centers reported that they coordinated ser- 
vice delivery, met with ottier 9^ing groups and cooperated in joint ventures 
to provide additional service. 
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TABLE 14: REUTIONSHIPS WI||i OTHER GROUPS BY ORGANIZATION TYPE 

Clubs in 

^^Senior Independent Larger 
0 ^ Centers Clubs Orgjmizations» 

Convene i^j^ings of service 49% 17% 33% 

Convene meetings of. other agjimg^l 1 

groups . 61 24 44 * . 

Sponsor community -wide progr^s * ^ 

the elderly 71 31 46 



Cooperate in joint service delivery 67 ( 21 

Coordinate service delivery 55 \ 21 
Serve as resource to #ther comminity \ 

agencies 70 ^ .18 39 
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Traill other agency personnel 31 OS 13 

Train students 36 06 16 

None of the^j^ove 04 19 13 



Fewer than half of the clubs in larger organization*, .Responded that 
they interacted with other groups in servicing the eldS^k- Few clubs 
reported any cooperative efforts with other groups in' provision of services.. . 

Community coijtacts are important not only to develop working rela- 
tionships with conpunity agencies so Senior Centers and other programs for 
older persons can better serve the elderly, but also so program staff and 
participants can influence the development and implementation of other ser- 
vice programs. Over 50 percent of Center administrators strongly agreed 
that a major senior program goal is to promote new conmunity services, and 
68 percent strongly agreed that Centers act as intermediaries with the communi 

\ 

Participant Interaction With Other Groups ' 
Educational institutions and nursing homes or h^pes for the aged were 
the groups with which Center participants most frequently reported interaction. 
Though Senior Centers rarely reported cooperating with youth gfoups, edu- 
cational ^sti tut ions were a notable excegtion. Thirty-five percent of Senior 
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Centers indicated that schools sent either teachers or students to the 

• > A 

Center; another liB percent indicated ^^t G«nter participants cooperated 

in other ways wi/th schools the at®^* 

^' 

Thirty-seven percent Senior 'Ceftjters indicated visits to pursing 
homes and homes for the aged, and 1* Percent reported other cooperative ^ - 
interaction with nursing T^^^s. pot example, the more able residents of ^ 
the homes were sometimes ^^1© to attend Center functions. 

Outreach Efforts ' 

The following statement by Q,ie Tvxal Center- director reflects the need 
for outreach efforts: ♦ 

The elderly in ^^i^ rural area long for 
company, outr^^^^ workers could be 

utilized* Rainy days are the worst. Many 
of our elderly ^expr^^^ ^ wish to die. One 
9 outreach worker had three tell her this on 
one rainy day. transportation is our 
greate&t Problem, . g^^oup is mainly a 
serviWg*'^^. Meals-on-Wheels is a very 
important factor here. 

.Xlmost 60 percent of ^he Senior Centers indicated having an outreach 
program. During an average nion^h, the typical Center made about 76 outreach 
contacts. The averag% nujober of outreach workers reported was eight, nearly 
all of whom were older persons. 

Public Relations Effortg. • 

Senior Centers reported uses of various methods other than "word of 
mouth" to infqrm the community about ^^^^^ programs, reach prospective members 
and keep qurrent participants informed of the Center "calendar of events." 
Newspapers were widely used along with newsletters and posters (see Table 15). 
Television was used " frequent lyi ^s the media for contact with the public 
by only 21 percent of the Centers, though the cost of television announcements 
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^would be prohibitive to the low-budget Centers reported in this study, 
public service announcements are sometimes available. 

The use of radio was noted by less than half of the responding 
Centers, though, again, public service announcements are made available. 
Since many older persons spend a considerable amount, of time Hastening 
to the radio and some are unable to read either newspapers or newsletters, 

-^he use of the radio for public 'announcements concerning the Center and 

Tts sarvices would seem worth serious consideration. 

« 

TABLE IS: PERCENT OF CENTERS REPORTING FREQUENT USE OF PUBLICITY METHOD 

Newspapers' 80%* 

Newj|letters 76 

Posters 66 

Outreach 60 

C Radio 47 

Speakers 43 

Community bulletins 37 

Recreation bulletins Css 

• % Church bulletins 29 

Television 22 

Welcome ^agon 10 * 



Competition With Other Organizations in the Community , 

^ Some researchers an<* Some Center personnel mentioned competition Lm 
other organizations as a factor in program development and expansion., ^ 
But fewer than five percent of the Centers reported any competition from 
adult education programs, churches, fraternal or civic organizations, 
recreation centers or settlement houses. About 10 percent reported that 
other Senior Centers' services and program^ for older adults were competitive 
with the -services they could provide. Whether these ves^ses reflect a 
reluctance to criticize other 'organizations - or a genuinely cooperative 
atmosphere> amon^e" agencies providing services for older persons * cannot 
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• o 
be determined from these data. If we accept the findings at face value, 

they suggest that good agency cpoperatfon exists. Such cooperation coul 

wield a powerful force to support better conupunity services for older 

— ■ CS • 

persons « 
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CHAPTER IV; PROGRAM PARTICIPATION 

0 INTRODUCTION i 
This chapter focuses primarily on the results of interviews with 
program users (N=:528) and nonusers (N=200) during the on-site phase of 
the project. As background, section 4.0 presents some- information from 
the two mail questionnaire surveys relevant to program participation. Q) 

Target Population 

Since AndersDn (1969) -reported that Centers were serving "only" 33 per- 
cent of the target population, much controversy has resulted about the pro- 
portion of the target population that a Center should expect to serve and th 
percent that is actually being served. In the present project, the in-depth 
survey asked several questions concerning "the target population served by 
Senior Centers and clubs. If the organization had a target population, the 
respondent was asked to estimate the number of older persons in it and the 
percent served by the program* Two-thirds of the Centers reported having 
a target popuiation, most frequently over 60 years old, and _ living, within a 
fixed geographic area, and estimated they were serving 28 percent of the 
target group.^ in contrast, clubs frequently reported^ having no target pop- 
ulation; of those reporting such a population, clubs estimated they were 
serving 22 percent of the target. 

About half of the organizations in the in-depth survey indicated their 
target area was either a section of a city or town or an entire city or town; 
most of the others defined their target areas as* all or part of a county/ 
while some included parts of a city and a county. The average population of 
the city, town or county in which Centers were located was nearly 360,000; 
clubs in larger organizations were in larger areas with an average population 
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over 485,000, while independent clubs were in intermediate areas. .The 
population of the area ^n which Centers were located was related to the 
number of recreation, education, health', information and referra^ services 
offered, as well as to the proportion of the target population served; the 
greater the population, the greater the number of available services. The 
number, of services available to the rural elderly was, therefore, low. 

Participants ' Demographic Characteristics 

According to in-depth survey respondents. Senior Center participants 
were most often between the ages of 65-74, most Centers reporting at least 
50 percent of their participants in that age category. Though a few Centers 
had an age requirement as low as 45, most Centers maintained a minimum age 
limit of 60, and few reported participants under 50. Participants in the 
age group from 50-64 were also reported to be low. However, Centers re- 
ported an average of nearly one-quarter of the participants in the 75-84 ^ 
age range. The reported percentage over 85 dropped to,:less than five 
percent. :^ ' ^ 

On the average, whites accounted for 85 percent of the participants in . 
group programs. Centers reported that an average^f 82 percent were white; 
10 percent were black; two percent were Orientals, and four percent were 
Spanish-Americans. Blacks were found more frequently iiT Centers and clubs 
N within larger organizations, only rarely an other clubs. 

In the responding senior' group programs in the in-depth survey, about 
75 percent of participants were women. Centers and independent clubs reported 
nearly one- fourth were male participants, whereas clubs in larger organiza- 
tions reported even fewer men. Attendance patterns may, of course, be related 
to the ratio of men to women in the over-65 population and also to the' 
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fact that widoj^ers. >hen they remarry, may tend to marry younger woi^en ' 
who could be expected to be disinterested in senior groups. ' 

^ ■ ^ ■ ■ ^ 

On the average, participants from blue-collar backg^bunds made up 47 
percent of the membership at group programs; white-collar \lerical workeri 
added another 16 percent. Professional and managerial groups accotlntgd for 
only 16 percent of the participantsL. 

About one-third of " the older adults attending Senior Cen.ters were re- 
ported to be poor enough to, have difficulty paying fees if required'. Clubs, 
howev^er, reported that only 18 percent of their members -were poor, while 
; clubs in larger organizations reported that 23 percent of "their members ' 
probably would have difficulty paying fees. ' ' 

Senior group program participants -included manyiwho live alone and' 
: is perhaps their major social activity. The average 

Center reported that S9 percent of its membership lived alone; clTibs' S 
larger organizations repoked.52 percent,, while independent clubs report!? 

^ 48 percent. Five hundred seventy- f6af organizations reported that, for 

over 60 percent of their membership, the senior program is the major social 
outlet. .Finally, the average program reported th'at about" 10 percent were 
physically disabled, and about the game proportion were deaf or extremely 
hard of hearing. 

In the directory survey, many multipurpose Senior Centers reported very 
large memberships, particularly true of Centers with separate facilities. 
However, many organizations in the directory survey did not provide /infor- 
mation on membership size, replying they did not have a "membership/' and 
that the facility was open to anyone over the minimum age who chose to use 
the facilities. Also, at many housing projects, where facilities were lo- 
cated within the project, all elderly residents were considered "members " 
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In the in-depth survey. Senior Centers reported an average member- 
ship of 658, while clubs in larger organizations reported an average 
of 4130.*^ Independent clubs reported a smaller average number of members, 
276**' *^e 'avVrage Senior Center reported over 500 older adults partici- 
pating iji its program activities during a typical month. 



liable 16 presents findin^^^^SiHSu'fe directory study on the average 
number of senior group members ^^timated to attend "daily,"' The majority 
o/ ^programs reported that fewer than 50 did, -It must be recognized that 
these data probably reflect the number attending when activities were 
scheduled, rather than th^e*number attending per day; sinc^ many programs 
were not open daily. For example, many Clubs, meeting less often and ^ 
for special events such as parties, lectures or similar functions (usually 
recreational), reported that over 50 percent of -their membership attended 

"daily, V At multipurpose Centers, about one- third of the membership 

/ 

reportedly attended daily; many Cent/er members probably select activities 
they wish to attend and do not appear at the Center unless that activity 
is scheduled. 
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TABLE 16: ATTENDANCE BY ORGANIZATION TYPE 

i - 



Attendance 


Multipurpose 
* * 

Centers 


5ehior 
Centers 


I nd enend en t 
Clubs 


Clubs in 
Lidrger 
Organizations 


Under 25 


230 


186- 


255 


lOO 




• (19%) 


(23%) 


.(21%) 


(35%) 


25 - 49 


376 


332 


396 






(31) 


(40) 


(32) 


r(28) 


50-74 


, 239 


135 


241 


70 






(16) 


(20) 


(18). 


75-99 


98 


60 


129 


if 




(8) 


(7) 


(10) , 


(7) 


100 ^199 


, 176 . 


80 


163 






(15) 


(10) 


(13) 


' ■ (10) 


200 - 299 


56 


• 21 


29 


O 




(5) 


(3) 


• . (2) ■ 


V (2) 


300 " 399 


13 


5 


• 8 


2 




fl)' 


fll ■ 




(IJ 


400 or over 


10 • 


4 


7 


' 3 






(1) 


(1) 


' CD 


Total 










answering 


1,198 


823 


1,228 


394 



t 

PARTICIPATION IN SERVICES AND ACTIVITIES 

As discussed in Chapter ill, the in-depth mail questionnaire survey 
indicated that administrators perceived their most popular or most heavily 
used programs to be those tending to be group-oriented or which could 
respond to the most people with the smallest trained staff. Meals programs 
were reported to attract the largest' numbers of participants. The next 
most used services were information and referral and sedentary recreation 
(cards, bingo, movies, parties). The numbers dropped considerably for 
se'rvices (employment, health, legal, library), active recreation (hiking, 
dancing, sports and exercise classes) and counseling, with only half the 
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average number in meals programs participating in such basic Center- pro- 
grams as creative activities (arts and crafts, music, drama, newsletter) 
or educational programs (classes, lectures, discussion groups) • .Partici-- 
pation in membership governing groups and leadership development training 
was reported by directors as haying the fewest number of "persons involved. 

Table 17 reports the percent of Senior Center users who saidi^hey 
had participated in various program services' and activities; these data 
were .obtained through personal interviews with users during the project's 
on-site phase. Users were most likely to report participation during" the 
year in table games and other kinds of sedentary recreation, toiirs and ^ 
trips, and meals at the Centex. 

/ . ■ 

TABLE 17: PERCENT OF USERS REPORTING SERVICES Usfe 





• Last 


Last 


Last 




* 


week 


month 


year 


■ Total 


Recreation 


9% 


7% 


■ 18%' 


34% 


Creative (arts, crafts. 










music, drama, newsletter) 


6 


5 


35 


46 


Table -games 


4 


U 


52 


70' 


Nutrition 


. 7,. 


5 


4 


. 16 


Education 


14 


13 


9 


36 


Counseling 


3 


2 


1 


6 


Information, referral 


4 


4 " 


4 


12 


Special services 


9 


6 . 


10 


25" 


Meals 


2. 


9 


38 


49 


Governance 


5 


6 


20 


31 


Leadership training 


2 


2 . 


2 


6 


Tours, trips 


38 


18 


7 


63 



Tours and trips were among the most popular activities reported by , 
Center participants, particularly w6men and blacks. Some said their only 
reason for joining the Center was to enable them to participate in such 
outings. Unable: '^to drive, often experiencing difficulty in walking and 
climbing stairs, the^e users appreciated the opportunity afforded by the 
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Center to "get away" occMonally, even though $he tour might be^only ' 
a -day- long outing at a city park. Similarly, table games provide oppor- 
tun4^es for peer interaction and enjoyable competition. 

Creative activities, such as arts and crafts, music and drama, were • 
reported most often by younger participants, with women more interested 
than men. Many Centers fail to provide creative activities other than 
musical groups, appealing mostly >o elderly males who expressed a definite 
feeling that many craft activities are "women's wort." 

Edu^ional activities (not formal education courses) were frequently 
reported by Center participants; over one- third of the respondents par- 
ticipated in one or more during the year. Health -education and practical ' 
courses relating to preparation of wills, information about Social Security 
and other instrumental kinds of training courses were popular. Courses 
covered a. wide range of activities, from foreign language lessons for those 
planning trips abi»ad (at the more affluent Centers) to instructions on 
how to apply for Social Security Supplemental Income (at lower- income 
Centers). • • 

•' • , *«. 

■ ' ■ if- 
These findings support research by Hiemstra (1972), Londoner (1971) 

and Stanford (1972) which found that til^r persons are interested in educa- 
tioi^l pursuits of immediate relevance that assist them in coping with 
their daily needs. Only ^13 percent of the' interviewed users reported en- 
rollment in formal educational programs, sometimes at the Center and oc- 
casionally at a. college. These participants tended to be persons who had 
completed high school and had high incomes. Since relatively few persons 
reported participating in nrfiat they perceived a«r"educational programs," 
their reported reasons for nonparticipation may be pertinent. "No interest" 
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was .^expressed by 29, percent, more of whom were men than women; "not 
enou^lf time" was cited by 23 percent, including^those with higher levels 
of education. "Poor health" and "I'm too old for that" were reasons 
given less frequently. Rarely were "cost," "lack of information about 
programs" or "no programs available" given^i^s responses. 

One quarter of the users related use of employment, health, ligi^l 
and library services; twelve percent reported use of inform^lon and > 
referral services, and seven percent reported use of counseling services. 
Users may not view informal information, referral .and counseling activities 
as "services" and may, therefore, have tended to underreport their use 
of them. For example, counseling frequently was made available over a 
coffee cup'^ and may not have been perceived as "counseling" by users. 
Participants were generally satisfied with all services, offered. Dissatl^- 
facti(pn was indicated by fewer than five percent, but counseling was the 
^ervice with which Center users were leaSt satisfied. 

^ In identifying thei^ use pf cominunity social services not provided at 
the G^nirer, 13 percent of respondeiUfs noted use of the local welfare depart- 
ment percent mentioned receiving services' from the health department, ' 
though no attempt was made to* determine if these services ipore likely would 
be used if available at the Center. ^ 

Opportunities that give recognition and status to participants are cpn- 
sidered a major ji^otential function of ^enior Centers and clubs. Roles de- 
veloped for older^rpersons in itiembership- governance and^in provision of ser- 
vices provide important opportunities for achieving that goal. Twelve 
percent of the Center participants identified themselves as being active in. 
outreach; college graduates were most apt ta be so ii^j^ved. Also, 30 percent 
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of users stated they were involved in some capacity in the Center's governance. 
Involvement was directly related to the user's level of education, sex aiid 
race. One-thi^d of the high school graduates classified themselves as "very 
active," while 41 percent of the college ^aduates . gave that response; only 
19 percent of those who had completed eighth grade or less were active in 
running the Center. * 

Those involved in governance were most frequently white, male partici- 
pants with at least a high school education. Nearly one-third of the male 
college graduates reported that they had been officers over half with 
high school educations or better had served oh committees. 

» \ 

A The predominance of men as officers in a participant population com- 

posed largely o^ women suggests that sexual biases are maintained in the ' 
upper age categories. Neugarten (1968) posited that women become more 
' aggressive in. their later years, while men become more passive. Such a 

phenomenon may' contribute initially to the low number of men involveJK 
Center and club programs, but the data suggest that when men do join such 
programs they often become active, involved leaders. , * 

Finally, the data suggest that many Center participants would be inter- 
ested in assuming more active roles in governance. Among participants vAo 
had not served on conmiittees, approximately one-third indicated that they 
would like to do so. Almost half offered suggestions about activities at 
the Center, while well over two-thirds assisted with activities: The higher 
the level of education, the more they were apt to assist with activities. 

Simultaneously, many Center participants were not well-informed about Center 

■'I 

governance. Though about'half felt they knew who "really mad^e the fin^l de- 
cisions about program planning and budgeting of funds," many when queried 
further attributed final responsibility to tAe wrong persons. 

SO 
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2 FACTORS AFFECTING SENIOR CENTER PARTICIPATION 

' Though research has been reported on barriers to Senior Center attendance 

(Freedman, 1952; Storey, 1962; Tuckman, 1967) , relatively little attention has 
been given to factors that OTcourage both initial and continued participation. 

The user/nonuser interviews obtained information from participants. and 
nonparticipants related to these issues. Also, the in-depth mail question- 
naire sought directors' perceptions of facilitating and limiting factors. 
These findings are reported in the following sections. 

Reasons for Attending Centers 

When asked why they originally attended a Senior Center, users fre- 
quentiy volunteered multiple responses. Over half reported they had joined 
to^meet others, half that the Center provided opport;unities for use of 
leisure time. Many indicated joining because of extreme loneliness ... 

Upper- income and middle- income users frequently reported joining for 

the recreational and educational activiti'es offered; lower- income^ users, 

more often than the more ^afflyent , reported joining because they were lonely; 

men, more often than women, because meals were available at the Center. 

Almost 10 percent of the users reported they attended because of the available 

social services. The more affluent indicated they assisted in providing such 

services while tJje poor indicated that they were service recipients. Finally, 

nearly 10 percent said they had started to attend for some other reason, such 

as getting out of a house full of grandchildren, the urging of a friend or 

- m V 

referral by a ph)%ician. 

r 

Senior Center directors* perceptions of factors that facilitate attendance 
tended to cluster into foirtr areas: Good health (70 percent); liking group 
activities '(62 percent); factors related to isolation, including "living alone" 
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(48 percent), '•no family responsibilities" (48 percent) and "no friends 
in the area" (45 percent); knowing people in the area, including friends 
(62 percent) and relatives (53 percent). The last factor probably relates 
to an older person's familiarity with a given areia and a tendency to 
utilize the resources of an area with which he or she is familiar. 

"Preference for grpup activities," at* factor cited by directors, was 
reflected not only in users' reasons for attending the Center but also in 
their behavior patterns. As mentioned, half o'f the users viewed the Center 
as a place for leisure-time pursuits, and 28 percent were particularly 
interested in recreational and educational activities. 

J 

Good health was not mentioned by users as facilitating attendance, 
though the Center's beneficial effects on pWt)r health were noted. ' Knowing 
people in the area also was not cited, "th^gh some did comment on the role 
of a member-friend in introducing them to the Center. Many also noted that 
they sought the Center when they arrived as community newcomers. Thus, 
users' reports tended to confirm the impression of Center directors that 
having friends in the area, plus not having any, may both be associated 
with Center attendance. 

Opportunities for Meaningful Relationships 

It has long been maintained that a Seni^'Center 's major function is 

to provide opportunities for meaningful relationships to r^eplace those whiph 

i 

have been "lost" by older persons through retirement, changing living patterns 
o.r the death of close friends and loved ones. Recent research haS challenifed> 
Centers' effectiveness ir* this respect. Based on the findings that; a large 
proportion of members interviewed at two Centers had few or no cl^se friendsv . 
Poll (197-2) suggested that^'Centers do not facilitate intimate relatiori^hipsi' 
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On the other hand, Bley et^ £l • (1973) concluded that older persons do not' 

^come to Senior Centers in search of opporitunities for social intimacy but, 

rather, to maintain or establish "secondary relationships" through general 

•group affiliation's, desiring to be among people in general rather than to 

find substitutes for primary lost rel^ionships . 

^ • .- . : 

Lowenthal (1968) identified having a confidant, a person with whom'ojie 

can discuss serious problems, as a significant factor contributing to a 

sense of well-being among older people. Users in the NISC study clearly 

found or maintained confidant relationships through program participation. 

Thus, while 19 percent tff^^the^usef's*; interviewed mentioned loneliness 

^ ' ' * ^ ' ' ' I ' 

as a factor^ in joining'the Center,- and . 23 per'centr cited it as a factor in 

Opntinjiiing participation,^ the cdnclusjLon that program? participation may have 

li^s^ped. many who *wer^ lonely to' meet theijr needs islksiipported b/ the finding 

thsrt' Jt4j)ercent in^^icated having a isprifidant and 49 pexqejit' that a Center 

men^kjer 'filled this. i\>le.. Thus-, the ^jjilSCf findings sugg^fet that>Senior Centers 



dp play an impco^Vant rolj^^n providing olcfer^^eople wi.^h o^ortunities for 
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User^, wjpr^^l^ asl^l,^jfiv they' think p^pljp cpntinup to atte^^d a Senijor 



rea3Qn5 »>giveR vrer^ simriTar tcdthose for joining. F^iddle- income 
*' # » ■'\» ' * 

wh^tjs nUft^ often citjd reasons of 'ftm^liness and 'to meet bther'3; Though 

' ^ ■ - ^ ^ ■ ^ ■ . > - 

pther groups ijeportedt that Center Activities providedv.a, ^opd i?easpn for 

f'^ ' continued participation, fi^lficl^ rarely t^por ted that; ' the)* were more interested 

in, affiliAjKqn Wrth' peers, but did not cite th^t Teason as ^ften as other groups 
• f^>\^iy^ * ' * ■■ - \v n" ' 

^ JuO'p\iT4sY^f^enteT par tjjl^ip ants reported t^Mha^ f trends who did not attend 

* 'S. ' ■ \" , ' * 

... the C^ter, siiggesting thaj, while Center participation is important, many 



jiprticipants do have other resources. However, those with less than an 
eighth grade education more often reported that friends also attended. 

Involvement and Identification with Centers 

Interviews With Center participants revealed maiy indic'ations of par- 
ticipants' identification with "their" Ceilker and the importance that a 
-Center may have in an older person's life. When asked what tlley would do if 
the Center closed, over one-third said they would stay home, while 27' per- 
cent said they would spend time at another Center. Many with less than 
an eighth grade education saiji they would stay home if the Center closed; ) 
the better educated would seek other Senior Centers, whilb the well-educated, 
more prosperous individuals stated they would become more active in private 
clubs. Many answered simply, "I don't know." 

The written word cannot convey the tone of that- answer; at several 

times during the survey, interviewers mentioned that a^ tape recording of the 

comments to the open-ended question: "What would you do if this Centfer closed?" 

would provide the only true expression of respondents' reactions. Typical of^ 

the recorded comments were: 

1^ I really don't know. I'd be just lost\V 

without it. It's made such a difference 
to me. 



I don't have the patience to associate 
with younger* people,. I just don't know 
what I'd do. 

During early interviews,^ many respondents asked if we were going to 
close the Center or possibly cut off fun'^ing. After one respondent (during • 
the first site visit) began to cry as the questions wete asked, the schedule 
was revised to include a statement that project staff were neither evalu- 
ating the. Center nor in any way associated wiffi, the;funding source. 
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Another indicatioJi of participants' involvement was the finding that 
71 percent reported tfley would prefer to continue at "their" Center, even 

if the same activities and services were available at another one. Blacks 

o 

tended to be most attached -to their current Centers; only four percent of 
all participants indicated that they would very much like to attend a dif- 
ferment Center. ^ 

Almost half of Center users reported they had heard about the pro- 
grams and services at other Centers. Of those who were familiar with 
other Centers, over 40 percent felt that opportunities to help govern 
the Center were better at "their" site, and nearly the same number felt 
their Center provided more opportunities for volunteer work than others. 
Similarly, over 40 percent reported their Center staff as more helpful 
than the staff elsewhere. Participants' loyalty to the director was -pro- 
nounced. Even at inactive Centers whose members appeared apathetic, the 
pa/ticipants expressed praise for the director and other staff members . 

Asked if they were "really a part of the Center," about two-thirds 
felt that they were, whi(Je one-fourth replied that they were usually included 
in all activities. 

On& older woman working at a Center in a recreation building summarized 
the expressions of many: "I'm interested in this place. I reall^r love it 
and the people who come here." Another active participant,' not too modestl/« 
^iported, "I surely do feel that I'm part of this Center. The women say 
that they don't know what they'd do without me." 

Barriers to Participation 

Senior Center directors viewed poor health, lack of interest, dis- 
continued support or inadequate funding, lack of public transportation or 
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transportation provided by the program and inadequate space as the most 

important reasons for nonattendance. Center participants reported inclem- 

< 

ent weather, poor health and inadequate space as their most frequent 
reasons for not attending as o^t§n as they would like, • Center users also 
noted that nonparticipating friends tended not to attend because of other 
responsi'bilities (taking care of an ill spouse or grandchildren); inadequate , 
transportation or health problems ^a serious on6^ for low-income blacks). 
The us^^ of hearing aids .was frequently mentioned as a handicap difficult 
to overcome; group activities produce noises that hearing-a^^^sers cannot 
tolerate. 

The question^ asked of. directors and u$ers concerning barriers to.at- 
tendance differed, which may account for differences in the two groups* 
perceptions. Directors were asketi to Indicate the extent to which various 
participant characteristics-facilitate or limit attendance (e.g., physical 
disabilities, employment), and to -rate the influence on attendance of a 
variety of factors (e.g., funding, location, availability of transportation, 

religious backgrounds of area residents, space, weather, etc.). 

\ 

Center users, on the other hand, were asked if each of several problems 
had kept them from using the Center as much as they would like. Thus, directors 
were asked about limiting factors in general, including those that may accoun* . 
for nonattendance among regular participants as well as nonparticipation 
among other area residents, while users w6re asked about factorsrjimiting 
individual attendance. \ . ^ 

Despite differences in the relevant questionnaire items, it may be 
of some interfefi^to compare the responses of directors and users. Inclement 
weather, which appeared as the problem most frequently, mentioned by users 
(26 percent), was alsd recognized by 44 percent of the directors as an 
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"important" or^ "most important" barrier to attendance. On the other hand, 
while few users (six percent) indicated that the hours wh^ the Center was 
open precluded their using the Center, over half of the directors 'saw 
hours of operation as an "important" or "mqst important" barrier. 

Studies by Cutler (1-972), Gelwicks (1972) and Trela and Simmons (1971) 
have indicated that area avail abili^Jy of transportation is an important 
. determinant of Center particip^ion; 53 percent of the directors reported 
inadequate public transportation an "important" or "most important" barrier 
to participation, while 48 percent felt lack of Center-provided transportation 
an important problem. Users rarely mentioned transportation problems; only 
nine percent cited lack of public transportation as causing at least "some" 
problems in attending ^he Center as often as desired. 

Other problems, viewed -with extreme concern by many Center directors', 
were^hose related to funding. For exdmple, 72 percent felt their programs 
were handicapped by inadequate funds, public or private. 

3 COMPARISON OF USERS AND NONUSERS 

This section presents findings based on interviews with Senior Center 
.users and nonusers 'during the NISC site visits; results of special analyses 
^ of the NCOA-Hatrris survey data are also included. *The NCOA-Harris data wfere 
obtained froi/persons over 55 who had attended a Senior Center or club at 
least once^iti the last year; such an attendance pattern admittedly does not 
neceisariiy Qtialify a person as a Centel^Sr club user, blit the findings are 
O instructivevparticularly with regard to nonusers. 

Users and nonusers of Senior Center programs appear to be very different 
people. Supporting prior research, (Tuckman, Trela, 1967), health status was 

the most striking difference -observed. Otfier significant differences related 
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to income, marital and employme^ status. Differences also appeared in 
patterns of activity; use of time, m|pbership and "joining" .behavior 
and in morale or "life satisfaction." ♦ 

User/Nonuser Characteristics ^ 

Data from t)ie NCOA-Harris survey are presented in Table 18. Users 
tended to be^lder than nonusers in the survey sample. While 50 percent 
of the nonusers were in the 55-to-64 age range, only 28 percent of users 
were^ under 65. Also, nonusers had higher incomes than users. Almost i^klf 
of the nonus,ers (48 percent) had incomes of at least $7,000, Qompared^with 
32 percent of the users. 



TABLE 18: DEMOGRAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS OF USERS AND NONUSERS 
IN NCOA/HARRIS SURVEY 



Age 

55-59 

60-64 
. 65-69 

70-74 
• 75 ^nd over 

Income 

Less than $1,000 
$1,000 - $2,999 
$3,000 - $4,999 
• ' $5,000 - $6,599 
$7,000 - $9,999 
$10,000 and. over 

Education 

8th Grade or less 
Some High School 
High School Grad 
Some College 
College*Grad 

Ethnicity 
Black 
White 

Spanish American 
Other 

Residence 
Urban 
Suburban 
Town . - ^ 
. Rural 
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Users 



11% 

17 

27 

17 

28 



02 
21 
28 
17 
11 
21 



36 
23 
17 
16 
08 

if 
85 
03 
01 



33 
19 
15 
33 



Nonusers 



2% 
28 
18 
14 
18 



02 
15 
21 
14 
16 
32 



38 
19 
20 
16 
07 



08 
88 
03 
01 



28 
23 
16 
33 



Ihcdme differences between the two groups appeared to be attributable 
primarily to differences between users and nonusers in the 55-*64 range. 
Thus, while 19 percent of the users under 65 had incomes of less than 
$3,000, only six percent of nonusers had such low incomes. Similarly, 
though 46 percent of the under-65 users had incomes of at least $7,000, 
68 percient of lionusers reported ijiQomes at or above this level. 

Thes^ finding's suggest/that income^if ferences between relatively 
young users and nono'ser^^-lnay have been duV^o the fact that many of the . 
younger nonugers v(^re still employed. Analyse^.^by^age- and iilcome also 
indicated that, among\he oldest users arid*nonusers (75 and older), nonusers 
tended to have somewhat higher incomes; 28 percent of nonusers over 75 had 
incomes of at least $7,000, compared- with 20 percent of the users. ' 

As Table J8 indicates, the NCOA-Harris survey did not find any note- 
worthy-differences between users and nonusers with respect to ethnicity or 
place of residence. Also, the two groups did not appear to ^f fer ,in edu- 
cational level. But when analyses were don^ ^^ ^ge and educational level, 
it was found that users in the youngest age group (55-64) were less likely 
than nonusers to have at least a high school education; 60 percent of users 
under* 65 had less than a high school education, compared, to 48 percent of 
the nonusers* Also, users and nonusers in the oldest age group (75 and over) 
differed in educational level; users tended to be somewhat better educated' 
than nonusers in the over- 75 age group. 

t> 

Twenty-five percent of users over 75 had at least some college, compared 
with 17 percent of nonusers. Thus, 'among users and nonusers in the bldest 
age group (75 and over), users had somewhat lower incomes' but tehdecl to J)e 
somewhat better educated, suggesting that, among the oldest segment of the 
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population, Senior Centers and clubs may attract people with different 
backgrounds than those characteristic of nonusers. 

Analyses of data from the NISC sample of users and nonusers showed 
similar trends to those found ii> the Harris-NCOA data. Corroborating 
the NCOA-Harris data, users in the NISC sample tended to be from lower- 
income groups than nonusers. Fifty-four percent of users reported incomes 
J , below the poverty level for "married coiq)les, while 30 percent had incomes 
below the poverty level for single persons; 26 percent of noniSsers reported 
incomes below the poverty level for married couples and 17 percent below 
the level for single persons. . - . ' 

Annual incomes reported' by users were as follows: Under $3,000, 
31 percent; $3,000 to $6,999, 35 perpent; $7,000 and over, 25 percent; 
refused to rei|^y or not sure, 11 percent. Comparable figures for, nonusers 
were: Under $3,000, 17 percent; $3,000>to $6,999, 15 percent; $7,000 and 
over, 23 percent; refused to reply or not sure, 45 percent. 

The large number of nonusers still working raised the average income 
for nonusers far abov^ that for users. Seventy-four percent of^th^ users 
were retired, compared with only 48 percent of the nonusers. Less than one 
percent of the users worked full time; another three percent workeji part" 

time. In contrast, 16 percent of nonusers were still workirig (11 percent 

tf ■ • 
full time, five percent part time). .This discrepancy tended to validate 

the nonusers' frequent response of being too busy to attend a Senior Center. 

In contrast to the overall results from the NCOA-Harris survey, thfe 
NISC survey found that Center users had completed fewer years of formal 
education than nonusers. Thirty-one percent of users (but onj^ 24 percent 
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of nonusers)/ had an eighth grade education or less. Though an almost 
equal proportion of users and nonusers 'had finished high school (22 
percent to 21 percent), only 19 percent of users had attended college 
or received a degree, while 29 percent of nonusers r,eported attending 
college; 12 percent of nonusers had completed college, ^^.nd another 
five percent had* attended graduate school. . " • 

Another significant differentiating character isticN^as marital 

status. Forty- two percent of users and /46 percent of nonusers were i., 

still married and living with their spouses. However, 45 percent of>. . 

users vyere widowed, compared with 31 percent of nonusers. Loss of a 
' ■ ■ \ 

spouse has'* frequently been reported as one reason why an older person *^ 

turns to a -Center for companionstp-pi^Storey,^ J962; Maxwell, 1962). Though 

peer relationships are cited as an important advantage) of Center participa- 

'tion, apparently Centers are not seen as a site for the "swinging singles" 

of the older set; only 13 percent of users were single, separated or divorced, 

while 23 percent of nonusers were in these categories. 

Location and Accessibility of Centers^ 

Among nonusers in the N ISC survey, '68 percent had heard about Centers 
in their areas; three fourths were able to describe their locations cor« 
rectly. Distance from a Center has-been cited^as a factor influencihg 
Center attendance (Tuckman, 19^8). The NISC data tend to support this 
conclusion: Us'ers in the sample were considerably mdre likely than sample. 

' 'r' 

nonusers who knew about a Center to live within a relatively short 'distance 
from the Center. Twenty-one percent of users lived within a block of the - 
Center (including those living in the same building wherei the Centej: was 
located), compared with only one percent of nonusers who knew about d Center. 

,,^8 .■ . ' 
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Similarly, 22 percent of users l^ed between two' blocks and one-half 
mile from the Center, in contrast to 13 pertent of nonusers. Eleven 
percent ^f users and 17 percent of nonusers lived one-haTf to one mile 
from the Center; 16 percent of users and 21. percent of noniisers lived 
one to two miles away; about one- third of both users and .nonusers lived , 
over two miles distant, and 14 percent of nonusers did rfbt know the dis- 
tance of the Center from their residences. 

One possibility is that, in addition to disfence, factors such as 
availability of . transportation and perceptions of neighborhood safily 
could differentially affect Center users and nonusers. In the NISC 
survey, both groups were askell to personally rate the seriousness of 
nine problem >areas, iticluding several of possible relevance to the 
Cental's physical or geographic accessibility: (1) the cost of public 
transportation; (2) no public transportation ^availabl>; (3) not having 
a car or being able to drive, and (4) danger of being robbed or attacked 
on tj^e street. 

V 

Wh4le nonusers were more likely than users to cite the cost of public 
transportation as a "very serious" or "somewhat serious" problem (14 percent 
versus 7 percent), no other noteworthy differences were found between these 
ratings. Thus, about one- third of both i^ers and noWJlfe felt that the 
dar\^er of being attacked in the street was a "venv^ s ul ' j S |^ " or "somewhat 
•crious" problem; about 10 to 15 percent of each group indicated serious 
problems related either to lack of public transportation or inability to drive. 



Health Status and Me^al Care « 

i\mong the nine problem areas, rated by respoTidents in the NISC survey, 
"general health" and "difficulty in walking and climbing stairs" were most 
frequently rated by nonusers as "very serious" problems. Compared with users, 
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nonusers appeared to be much more likely to be affected by serious health 
problems. Twenty percent of nonusers felt that general health. was a ^ 
"very serious" problem in contrast to only seven percent of users; 14 per- 
cent of nonusers and 20 percent of users indicated general health was a 
"somewhat serious" problem. Similarly, difficulty in walking and climbing, 
stairs ifas rated a "very serious" pi'<:)|)lem by 22 percent of nonusers and 
by 13 percent users, as a "somewhat serious" problem by 16 percent of 
nonusers and 18 percent of users. Thus, while many in both groups may 
experience health problems, the data suggest that these problems may be 
more serious and more limiting for many nonusers. 

Cerst^T participants freely discussed their health problems— terminal 
cancer, recent major operations and serious heart ailments. Poor health 
-^^as not necessarily a deterrent to Center attendance; instead many attended, 
as one elderly black reported, "to forget ^^^Ij^ *ches and pains." Center 
attendance sometimes seemed related to actual improvement in physical con- 
dition. For example, one interviewer reported: 

' A 60-year-old man had had a stroke that paralyzed 
the right side of his body. A year ago, when he 
first began coming to the Center, he was unable 
^ to walk. Now, with the help of a cane he gets 

' around slowly but on his own two feet. A^enter 

bus transports him from his home to the Centeri.* 

He attributes his improvement to his interest in 
^ getting out of the house to participate in Center 

^ activities. Otherwise, he would have stayed home 
and vegetated. 



At another Center: ^ v^*^;:^ 

The liwle gray-haired wompn limped ^^^i^^ 
stage, proudly modeling %Jaress she h^^^SSd^ \i\ 
the Center's sewing class. 

Physical therapy in the Center's pool (^V Cente'rs 
are ^so fortunate] had made it possible f5r her to 
jjjiscard the crutches that were necessary when she 
first attended the Center. 



About 10 percent each of users and nonusers rated the availability 
of medical care as a "very serious'' or "somewhat serious" problan; the 
cost of medical care was a particular problem for all groups with incomes 
less than $7,000. One Center director informed the interviewer that the 
basic charge for^ doctor's visit had just risen to, $30. Another respon- 
dent in a nearby Center, who had just returned from a* doctor for a blood 
pressure readi^, reported that she had paid $17, well over 10 percent 
of her monthly income, for that short visit. ^ t 

Income 

Given the income differences discussed earlier, it is not surprising 
that users were more likely than nonusers to indicate that "not hmrliig 
enough money to live on" was a problem. Ten percent of users had a "very 
serious" problem with money, while another 20 percent indicated it was 
a "somewhat serious" problem. Twenty percent of nonusers reported it at ' 
least a "somewhat serious" problem. 

Conscientious directors and group leaders hold the coUfcs of partici- 
pating in Center activities to a minimum. Even so, several participants 
interviewed suggested that, because of the costs, they were unable to go 
on trips with their peers; others found costs of arts and crafts supplies 
prohibitive. Their attitudes, however, tended to be positive. As one 
Center director explained: > 

These people are vety poor,, but they know that 
they have a small reti,^^ent income, that they'll 
get it every month, and they are able to get some 
of the luxuries that they want most. 



Loneliness 



•The large majority, both users and nonusers, indicated that loneliness 
was not a personal problem. However, about 15 percent of each group felt 
it at. least a "somewhat serious*' problem. 
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When asked if loneliness was a problem for her^; one Center participant 

'* ^« ^ 

replied: - * * ' 

*Well, I could stay in my ap^troent and be 
lonely, or 1 can come here i&id be with 
friends. At our age. Whether or not you^ 
are lonely depends/on how much effort you 
are willing to make to avoid loneliness. 

Loneliness is a subjective term. One extremely active, well-educated 
participant reported she felt that she had no really close friM^ and 

that she was indeed lonely. The extent to which loneliness is en by 

%■ 

"busyness" is an area which requires further research. Poll (1972) 
reported on the lack of clo^e interpersonal relations for a relatively 
}p.^h proportion of Center members. Bley, et ^1 . (1973) suggested from 
their data that persons do not come to £he Center searching for primary 
relationships but largely to maintain or establish "secondafy relationships" 
in general group affiliations. Some may be lifelong "loners"; others, socially 
involved and active in thei/^'younger years, feel unable to cope with some 
accompaniments of the aging process, such as physical limitations and the 
need to find new sources of satisfaction. Center staff should be sensitive 
to these variations. 

Membership Patterns 

Research has consistently reported lifelong trends in organizational 
membership patterns: Those who are joiners continue to be joiners throughout 
life, and those who are not tend never to be. Senior Center resea#chers 
(Freedman and Axelrpd, 1952; Storey, 1962) supported these findings, reporting 
that Scftior Center participants^ ^^ended to have beer? lifelong joiners. Studies' 
'that have investigated membership patterns as a factor in Center attendance . 
have used very small samples, often from only one Center. The scope of the 
NISC res<?arch project made it possible for information to be ^gathered from a 

broader sample of Center users and noliusers. ^ 
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Both groups were asked about memberships they held when about 35 
years old and memberships held today; current memberships for users 
excluded membership in groups affiliated with the Senior Center. As 
in prior research. Center users in the NISC sample viere found to belong 
currently to more groups than their nonuser peers. W 



TABLE 19: PERCENT OF CENTER USERS AND NONUSERS REPORTING GROUP 
MEMBERSHIP AT AGE 35 AND CURRENTLY 

Memberships 'Current 
at age 35 * memberships 



Type of group Users Nonusers Users Nonusers 

Fraternal or military groups 27% 19% 22% ^ 13% 

Community br recreational 

centers, (Zlubs 10 S 21 2 

Church 33 30 15 15 

Other recreational groups 11 16 14 * 

f 

Civic groups 15 20 12 8 

Professional or trade \^ 
organizations .13 8 9^ ^8 

. ^, 

Table 19 presents the NISC survey findings on membership patterns 
of Center users and nonusers, showing that users were somewhat mo^^ likely 
than nonusers to have belonged to certain types of groups at age 35: Fraternal 
organizations or groups related to the military; community or recreational 
centers or clubs, and professional or trade organizations. Nonusers, on the 
other hand, were somewhat more likely than users to have been members of 
civic groups (e.g.. Rotary, Kiwanis, the PTA, a women's club) and **other" 
recreational groups. Overall, users and nonusers did not appear to differ 
much in the extent of group memberships at age 35. Fifty-five percent of 
users reported membership in one or more groups at age 35, compared to^7 
percent of nonusers. y «^ 
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y Hoviever^ striking di^ere^^ foura|-SeJtjy«rh users' and nonusers 

■ with respect ife *curj0l(t, gtQ^,T^ of Center 

0 us^rsf'repQ^tedJPtTte^ curTa«^iy' bel^g^rfd* tCjj, pt/recreational groups 

(in addd^Gp^ t« .-the Sentcft ^^^^^^J^gt pontrast^witjh -only two percent of 



n6n^lse^5|w^;*SrI■ilarly', user^ included liigh^r^roi)ortions who currently 
l^e^bn^^ to^ f ratenfcj^ groups and "other" 



recreatiortai grpups.*^^ 
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' Trie NISC findings sji%^p^t tjiat 'overall group membership did not 

change much among Senior Center users, between age 35 and the present. 
# Whil'e users were considerably more likely to belong to community or 
recreational groups currently than at age 35 asHd less likely to belong 
to church groups, the overall proportion reporting current membership 
in one or more groups remained about the same as for age 35. Thus, when 
asked about memberships other than in groups .affiliaft^pd with the Center, 
58 percent of users indicated that they currently belonged to one or 
more other groups; as mentioned, 55 percent reported they had belonged 
to one or more groups at age 35. In contrast, as Table 19 indicates, 

9 

t 

group membership in the NISC sample decreased over the years for nonusers. 

The finding that overall group membership at age 35 was approximately 
comparable for users and nonusers, while users were considerably more likely 
to belong, to groups in their later years, requires further study. One 
possibility, of course, is that the tendency to maintain a lifelong pattern 
^pf ''joining" behavior is characteristic only of Certain kinds of joiners: 
For example, people who are attracted to groups which are primarily social 
or repreational in nature, such as fraternal organizations, certain military 
groups and community or recreational centers or clubs. 
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Another possible explanation of differences beti/een the^NISC sample 
users and nonusers in current group memberships may be related Xo the 
^ fact that- nonusers tended to be yrounger, were more likely to'be employed 
and included a lower proportion of widowed persons. It may well be that 
as these nonusers grow older and tend to lose their work-related and 
closA personal relationships, their group membership will more closely 
resemble that of Center users in the KISC sample. 

Also, as discussed earlier, the data syggest that nonusers as a 
group may have suffered from more serious^ limiting health problems than 
did users. If so, differences in current group membership may in part 
reflect tf>e physical inability of some nonusers to participate in certain ' 
kinds of groups, rather than differential personality or character traits 
associated with lifelong tendencies to be either a "joiner" or a "loner." 

Use of Time 

To gain a better understanding of how older people should spends their t 
the NlSC'survey asked two detailed questions about respondents' patterns 
of activity. One of thesj^ questions ^sked respondents to indicate the 
amount of time spent in various activities C'a lot," "some" or "hardly any") 
Table 20 shows the percentage of NISC sample users and nonuSers reporting 
"a lot" of time spent in each activity included in the question. Since 
essential ly^th^ same question was asked in the NCOA-Harris survey, those 
findings are also shown in Table 20 for comparative purposes. 
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,\>'JABLE 20: PERCENT OF GENTER USERS AND NONUSERS SPENDING 



IN VARIOUS ACyVITIES 



NISCi|p ample 
Users Nonusers 




TIME 



larf is sample 


Users Nonusers 



49% 
49 
41 
35 
34 
31 
29 
26 



17% 
35 
44 
"24 
38 
24 
30 
8 



36% 

65 

42 

36 
SA ■ 
45 

not asked 
14 



25% 
43 
37 
23 

34, 
41 



Recreational activities and 
hobbies 

Socializing with friends 
Reading 

Going for walks 

Watching TV • 

Gardening, raisijig plants 

Chutcn activities 

Doing volunteer work 

Eratet^ial or community 
organizations 

Listening to radio 

Sitting and thinking 

Caring for family members 

^ Sleeping 

Sports 

Just doing nothing 

Working part-time or full-time 

Political activities 



It will be seen that, in both the NISC and NCOA-Harris surveys. Center 



22 


12 


33 


15 


22 


30 


not 


asked 


17 


16 




31 


13 


17 


27 ' 


33 


11 


10 


15 


15 

1 


10 


5 


6 


4 

1 


8 


. 14 


7 


_ 42 


5 


17 


« 17 


23 


4 


6 


7. 


6 



users includq^i a considerably higher proportion of respondents reporting 
''a lot** of time spent in the following activities: Participating in recre- 
ational activities and hobbies,^ socializing with friends; going^for walks; 
doing volunteer wofk, and participating in fraternal or community organizations. 
Nonusers in both surveys, on the other hand, tended to be more likely than 
users to spend "a lot** of time caring for family^embers, working or "just 

doing nothing." 



1% 



76 

69 



The NiSCisurvey also included a question asking respondents to 
report whether they had gone to various places and events during the year 
and, if ^o, how recently. Table fl indicates the percent of nsers and 
^ nonusers reporting that they had been to the place or event during the 
past year and the percent who had dorte so within ^two weeks prior td 
the interview. As Table 21 shows, users were considerably more likely 
than nonusers to report having been to the places and events listed, ' 
both during the preceding year and the preceding two weeks. ' ' 



TABLE 21: PLACES AND EVEI^S. VISITED BY CENTER US^RS AND NQNUSERS 
WITHIN PAST YEAR AND WITHIN PAST TWO WEEKS ' « 



Within 
year 



Within 
2 ifeeks 



Places and events 


Users 


Nonusers 


Users 


Nonusers 


Places to shop 


94% 


88% 


86% 


76% 


Home of neighbor, friend 


85 


77 


72 


62 


Church or synagogue 


83 


^76 


.68 


53 


Restaurant 

• 


87 


82 


62. 


54 


Home of relative 


84 


68 


60 


50 


Doctor or clinic 


88 


71 


32 


"29 " 


Golden age club or other 
senior center 


50 


13 


26 


6 




Lib^a^)^ 
Live theater, dance, concert 
Public park 
M.ovie 

Sports event 
Museum 





12 ^ 


18 


6 










36 


29 


17 


13* 


49 


28 


13 


8 


57 


27 


9 


8 


37 


31 


9 


8 


23 


17 


4 


3 






s 




.37 


28* 


3 


3 


77 
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jjThese apparent diffeisenCes between users' and nonusers' activity 
patterns, as well as differences in their group membership patterns, must ^ 
be interpreted with caution. The finding^ reported here suggest the 
possibilil^l^ that Center users may include many older people who are 
generall^iore active than their nonuser i5eers; more likely to belong 
to various groups, particularly groups with a social or recreational 
emphasis; more likely to participate in socially oriented activities, 
such as recreational activities, socializing with friends and volunteer 
work; less likely than nonusers to be satisfied with "just doing nothing." 

While Center users may include a soi^What higher proportion of relatively 
activf older people than is to be found among Center nonusers, no evidence 
^ggeaii^that the large majority of users are outgoing "joiners" and "doers." 

gOn the contrary, the evidence suggests that at least a sizeable minority of 
users may not be typical "joiners" nor "doers." Also, as mentioned in 

'foregoing (discussion of group membership, observed differences in the activity 
and membersJSj/patterns of users and nonusers could be associated with age 
differences; the som^ewhat young^ nonusers may be more likely to be still 
involved with family and work roles of their younger years and may alter ^ 
their activity patterns as^hese roles change. 

The NISC survey indicates users and nonusers are about eiqually likely 
to have contact with close friends and relatives living ii^ the area. Eighty- 
four pe-rtent of the users and 75 percent of the nonusers reported they had . 
close friends whom they had seen within two weeks prior to the interview « 
(most of whom presumably liv* in the area); 36 percent of users and 42 " 
percent of nonusers had brothers and sisters whom they had seen within two 
weeks, and 61 percent of users, compared with 53 percent of nomiser^had 
children whom they had seen that recently. ^ ^ 
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It would appear that Center users and nonusers do not differ markedly 
with respect to contacts with close friends and relatives; for most Center 
participants, the lack of close friends in the area may not be an important 
factor in the decision to^ attend a Senior Center. On the other hand,' being 
a newcomer to an ariea has been cited as a factor relating to the oldgr 
person's initial decision to "attend a Senior CenSr. 

Poll (1975) indicated that a relatively large proportion of Center 
members had few or no confidants. Since providing older people with oppor- 
tunities to develop friendships is seeq as a Center's primary' function. 
Poll's report was considered an important criticism of Center effectiveness. 
The NISC data do'not support Poll's findings. Only eight percent of users 
reported they had no close friends, with 73 percent indicating they had 
at least five. 

It is interesting to note that some respondents, when considering 
the question, frequently said their close friends were back wherevej they 
lived in their younger years - even thdugh they had lived in their present 
location for 10 years or more. Future researchers should further develop 
and define the meaning of a "close" friend. 



Life Satisfaction of Users and Nontteers * 

Some studies of life satisfaction have posited that activities and 
social interaction relate positively to morale; other studies suggest that 
life satisfaction is influenced by or closely allied to health, economic 
status or other demographic variables. 

Life satisfaction among users and nonusers in the NISC sample was 
measured by 10 items from Havighursfs 18-item Life Satisfaction Index Z 
(Neugarten, e^. , 1961; Adams, 1969). In use ^f the Havighurst scale. , 
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respondents are asked to .indicate whether they agree or disagree wit^ / 
*?each of several statements or are ')not sure"; an overall score, intended 
^fe measure general life satisfaction, may then be derived. The Havighurst 
-scale includes 11 positive statements and seven jiegati-ve statements. To 
. determine the overall score, two points ^re given jgpr agreement with a 
positive statement or disagreement with a negative statement; on^ point 
for each "not sure" answer; and zero for disagreement with a positive 
statement or agreement with a negative statement. Theoretically possible 
. scores on the 18-item scale thus range from zero, to 36, ^ 

The 10-itan scale used in the NISC survey included six of the 11 
positive statements on the 18-.it^m scale and four of the seven negative ^ 
statements. Scoring procedures were identical- to usual procedures for 
scoring the 18-item^ scale, except that the sum of scores for positive 
items was weighted by a factor of 11/6 and for negative items by a 
factor of 7/4, to produce an overall index (the sum of weighted scores 
on positive and negative items) with the same theoretical 'range as that 
for the 18-it%iji scale, 

' ' ' f 
Users and nonusers'An the NISC survey differed significantly on an - 

index of general life satisfaction. The mean score for users was 28,0 

(out of a possible 'total of 36 points), compared to 25.4 for nonusers 

(t = 2.50, df = 705, p < .05). 
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TA>L£ 22: PERCENT OF CEriTER USERS AND NONUSERS AGREEING WITH 
POSITIVE "LIFE SATISFACTION" STATEMENTS AND 
DISAGREEING WITH MEGATIVE STATEMENTS 



Percent giving most 

favorable life 

satis fact1.on response 



Positive statements 

The things I do are as interesting to me as they eVer 
were ^ 

I expect some interesting and pleasant things to happen 
to me in the future 

As I grow older, things s^em better than I thought they 
would be 

I have gotten more of the breaks in life than most of 
the people I know 

# ..^ 

I am just as happy as when I was younger 
These are the best years of my life- 
Negative statements 

Most of the things I do are boring or monotonous 

This is the dreariest time of my life 

I feel old and somewhat tired 

My life could be happier than i'^ is now 



Users 

90% 

76 

76 

7"3 
73 
56 

92 
83 
74 
57 



Nonusers 



71% 



60 
53 

65 

' 52 

27 , 

63 
. 58 
36 



Table 22 shows the percent of users and nonusers whose responses' 
to each statement were scored most favorably on life satisfaction (i.e.. 
thd percent agreeing with positive statements or disagreeing with negative 
statements). Center users were consistently more likely than nonusers to 
give responses scored as favorable indicators of life satisfaction. These 
findings, of course, cannot be interpreted to. mean that Center participation 
tends to promote or enhance life satisfaction; that is, the data ^ not 
permit causal statements to be made. Po-ssibly Center j)articipatiS does 
promote a more positive orientation to life. It could also be thft those 
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who characteristically have a more positive orientation seek out ways to 
remain active and involved, such as through Center participation and, 
therefor.e, are more likely than others to become Center members • Only an 
appropriately designed .longitudinal study could examine the contribution 
of Center participation, to ''life satisfaction,'' 0 

Nonusers* Attitudes toward Center Attendance > 

-Among nonusers 55%nd older in the NCOA-Harris sample, 22 percent— 
indicated interest in -attending a Senior Center, while 65 percent were not 
interested; 13 percent were "not sure," Comparisons of nonusers who Would 
like to attend a Qjfinter and those who would not revealed some differences 
between the two groups with respect to demographic ch^acteristics. It 
may be useful to briefly discuss these differences anc^ to highlight the 
characteristics of interested nonusers, since these findings^iay be . 
suggestive of a potential ^Senior Center user group not currently being 
^served, perhaps pointing to appropriate targets for future outreach or 
program expamsion efforts. 

The proportion of blacks was considerably higheft jwnong interested 
nonusers (15 percent) than among nonusers who reported no interest in at- 
tending a Center (five percent). Interested and noninterested nonusers 
did not appear to differ "with respect to place of residence, age or income 
But analyse by age and income indicated a "trend for interested -nonusers 
in each o^ four age categories to have lower incomes than those not intern, 
csted in a Center. Of those under^ 65, 65 percent of the interested group 
and 73 percent of the noninterested group had incomes of $7,000 or more; 
comparable figures for those aged 65 to 69 were 30 percent and 40 percent; 
for 70-74-year-oIds , 18 percent and 36 percent, and, among persons 75 and- 
older, 20 percent of the interested nonusers had incomes over $7,000, pom- 
pared -with 31 percent of the noninterested .nonusers , 

75 . ' , . • . 
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Alsoy compared with npnintefested nonusers, interested nonusers were 
less likely to have completed high school. Forty-six percent of noninterested 
nonusers Jiad at least'a high schofcl education, dn contrast 'with 35 percent 
of interested; nonusers; €his trend maintained in each of the four a£e' * 
groups when' analyses. were done by age and ^ducation level. Thus, the NCOA- 
Harris data suggest that, among persons who have not, attended" a Senior Center, 
those most #ikely to be interested include a relatively high proportion of. . / 
blacks and tc»id to have somewhat lower incomes and.liss formal education 
than, persons of the same age who would not be interested in Center payticipatio 

Finally, it may be of interest to. exa«ine>«. reasohi for nonattendance 
given both by those who indicated interest an^hose who indicated.no. interest 
in attending a Center. Table 23- presents the reasons for nonattenSance diteA 
by at least 10 -percent of interested and noninterested nonusers . 



TABLE 23: REASONS FOR NOT ATTENDING A SENIOR (JfiKftR^IONG * 
IhTTERESTED AND NONINTERESTEI>^NONUSfiRS •/ . 

Reasons given by interested nonusers 

No facilities ri,ght here-, don't know where there are -•- 
any _ ' 



Poor health, can't 'get around' 

" • ■ , - - 

Lack of ti*ansportation • > . - / 

Too iHisy with family 

"Just never got arounct to it _ * 

keasons given by noa-intereste^ nonusers 

Just doesn't appeal to me, jus#not interested, anr • 
happy/satisfied with life ' ' ' ^ 

Too busy with activities, hobbies (home, gardening, 
• church, etc.l < . 

\ . ' # ■ . , . 

It's just for old people, I am too young ' » - 

Poor health, can't get aroUnd ' » •, 

■ * 

Don't have. the time, -".too busy 

76 



21% 
12 
11 
10 
1.0 



r 



83 



23 

-18 
17 
12- 
11 



■mkMt 'as Talile 23. indicates; rijAiist doeai^t appeal to me" was the reason 
•iK Vfor liofi^endan^ me^tionSS.ii^ nonusers classified as 

^.•/noninterested/^^Forr va^^^^easons, not all persons will be attracted . 
' to Sepior Center participation. No noteworthy subgroup differences were 
, ' ""-fovmd in the proportion of 'flfclinterest^jionusers who menti of 
' .'Vappeal as a reason for "ona^H|||«. Among noninterested nonusers, analyses 



- o^ reasons for nonattendancSMgp indicated that "it's just for old people, 
* • l!m tob young" wa5 the reason given mpst frequently by' respondents in the 
age group;* the proportion givinj| this reason dropped sharply^ 




t^lHHrcent among respondents aged 60-64, decreasing further with increasing 



\ 



;age.' The very elderly, on the othe#hand, most frequently cited "poor health" 



a reason; 24 percfent of those 75 or older gave poor health JIS 
. .pot being intc 



aot being interested in Center atteidS'nce, compared with le^sr than 10 percent 



" ^ of/the noninterested nonusers under 65 and slightly over 10 percent of those 0 
..^between 65 and 74. 

/V ..." . . - 

Among interested ngnusers, analyses of reasons for nonattendance by » 

^ ethnicity and place of residence revealed marked subgrJJup differences. For ^ 

example, 46 percent of rural residents who expressed an .interest in Center 

attendance mentioned "no facilities" ^s a reason for nonattendance, compBred 

with about 10 percent of other interested ISonusers. Blacks/ Spanish- 

Americans and other minorities were also ftich more likely than interested 

white noniasers to give "no facilities" as a reason. Thilty- nine, percent 

: tT V ^ - , 

of blacks iind 69 percent of Spanish-Americans gave this reason for nonattend^ 

' ' / ' ^ : > ' . 

I in contrast to cnly 16 percent'^'Sf^ whites. ^ ^ \ ^ \ 

other reasons ppntidned W at least 10 percent of ^interested blacks 
were: "Just doesn't appeal to me" '(21 percent); "too busy with -family" 
(IS percent); "lack^i^f transportation" (12 percent^, 4*4 "poor health" (U : 
j>erc«t5. El wen|. percent 0;f interested rural residents also mentioned 



^'lack of transportation" as'^^eason for nonattendance, while 10 percent 
^ndicated they wert^"too Ijtilrj^ wllh fami^/' citing other reasons for 
nonattendance very infrequently. s 



The findings suggest .t^|;t^. tt^ who^'would like to attend a Center 

but do not do so are often ^restricted by fa(||ors beyond their control. 

Lack of facilities, no tra^risportation and poor health are not discretionary, 

reasons for nonattemlan^. Among interested nonusers, only the -highest 

income group ($10,000 ^d over) frec^ently attributed nonattendance ta-: 
\ ' . ' \* ■ ^ . . * ^ 

"jusT never got-ar<jund to^t." 
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CHAPTER V: CASE STUDIES 



0 INIJIODUCTION 



Descriptive case studies of the 30 Senior Centers visited during 



the tilser/nonuser phase* of the study are sumarized in this chapter. The 
Centers visited represent a sample proportional to the number of Centei^-; 
respondii^g to the in-depth mail questionnaire from the 10 regions of tn^r.; 
U.S. Department of Heaith, Education and Welfare. Characteristics .af t^i^. 



sample Centers are summarized tn Table 24/^rhe visfted Centers were pri- 
Bfarily publicly sponsored, single unit organizations, located in tovm? and 
suburbs. ^^^Their participants tended to- represent a lower soci<»CDi«Siic. 
status. Other Centers visited were privately sponsored ^had either pnyst^ ^ 
funding or a combination of public and private fx^±f^, were ^b^ja 
rural or urban locations, served persons withia a ^^igl^qjy^^ 



bracket, and operated with a network ^of ^^'^^^'^^^^^"^^ 
One case study ij^ncluded in this ch^m>r/e\^^ 




^ data were eliminated from the us^r/nonueer 
ha#Tnore characteristics of a day Mre center 



. ,i Center; .the participants tended to be so ill' o 



; 0F*vis 



dicapped tTa^ thej^ ^ 



not take part^n a typical .array of hc!%l0ties ancJhAgrams ^ <^^^ 



1 ANAtYSESI^OF DIFFERENCES^etwEEN USERS Q 

Users of the visited Cen^ersj»e qu^tionei 

. ..... % 




I'their.^esponses are ^^cussed in Chapter IV. . T* p^JJi^OT^l^^ 
4^dic^fit3 were developed from the respfces to qvi^stion^reXT^^|ig'^^^^^ 
nfembi0r*'s activity in other organizations^ ^^^^i ^^^^.^^,^^^^^^^ 
pei^ived problems and the seriousness of those prc^J|e?ms*jand tnggy^l ^'ge^ . ';j 



$a|||^faption. The computation of tjie average val 



^ _ 

or': each *i^^63t|at 
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-Center made possible some c^ga^isons between Centei^s. These ccwparisons 



wfwre not fully investigati^d but represent a source of infoijation suitable 
for^ further analyses.. : ^ 



• ' ' ' . ' ^ •. ' T' ' /^'' ' 

^^^^^^^ group of usej^ ftpm a utiit petflf'tted the. * M 

• ai^lysis o^';^i^fere^^ 'elc>^ the ^ 

^vterages for all .usei*. V^e foitmif^^ Centers ihiose 

average scores wercwsignificantly above or the. avi^rage score on the 

index for the user popul|ition. Though '6nly. findings a?e reported' below, 
that information when 'related to the case studie^^may suggest insights 

into the factors which underlie or relate to the findings, and thus have 

• . - i 

. implications for Center opera^)ns. " 

MemberPof Center#20, 22 and 23 had belonged to signific^tly mQre " 

groups when young, while participants at Renters 16 and 17 had been least 

active during that period of th#r lives. 

■ ' 1 . / ' 

At Centers 6, 15, 18 and 22 jjKwnberS^ reported more mentol^hips toda* 

than'did the typ^l Center user in the Sltole. Members of Centers 10, 
16 and 17 were far i6ss active . than the a^Bpe ^(rifcter, member in attendin 



other organized groups now that they are blder. 



,Meml)ers of Centers 1, 15, 18, 20 and 29 participatejd in more acfi^fties 
>' ^ "bu^r" than members of other C^nlers obseijs(Vd. Center 

menders at groups i4 and 16 w^i^ the least active. ^ 

were found between Centers in -the number and frequency 
* r .?* '^r***?^^ with_«Piends and relatives. Users of Cenfers 6 and 24 had slightly 



^Vmore contacts with others, while- those at^nter 23 were sligtitly below Average 
in this respect- . ' ^ • ■' " 

V/r, • ^ 8,7 ■ ■ • • • ^ - 
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centers 7, 14, 16 and 17 all differed sj&uf icantly from other Centers 
ill the nupber and seriousness of pTohJ^i^^;^epovteA by their members. Centers 



the members reported v^ry few sei^i'oW problems included 1-, 13, ISjjj 24 
and '27: - .| / • 

: Participants at Center 23 seemed to prefer sq(|itary activities, while 
- ' ' <- _ ^ ' . 

participants at Centers^ 2 and S^^rarely preferred activity of this type. 

Group activities od t^e other hand were preferred by those attending Centers 

15, 18, 20* and 22. ' - 

Life satisfaction sS^r^^'s, significantly different wJin ei^ were 

«.. ^ * 
nusers (.see Chapter IV), v^ied little from Center to-Center. 

■ • ■ P: 'J 

At only one. Center were^ the participants considerably differeitf f^om the 

users at other Centers; users at Center 7 had an average life satisfa|tion 

lEscore of .21.897^ significantly below the typical users' score*)f 27.953. 

An analysis of" the relationship between characteristics of Center users 
and those of the Centex itself would seem valuable. It is hoped that future 
research will look into such relatioi^ips to shed further light on the 
complicated linkages between organizat;ipnal and huliian behavior. 




CASE STUDY #1 



Community 



* The Senior Center sej^ected for the fir 6t on-site visit was. located*-* 

•'^ in a small northern city where several recognized firms are headquartered 
and many in the city's work force employed by some of the nation's largest 
corporations. Located within^^ ah hour's drive of two raaj<tr metropolitan 
areas, the city could not be considered a suburb of either. Diversified if^ 
ind#fetry within the community iiflide it prosperous. Liberal pension programs, ; ',' 
p¥oviding for inflationary fltecalation, have made economic problems l,ess M 
significant for the older population of this area than for others around - ' 
the countty. 

New buildings, jferving churches, schools, library, police department 
and hospitals, were Observed iAthe area. Most homes were single units;' . 
there* were only a few apartmentf and townhouse complexes. Apartments abo>^' 
.^^fiOBBiercial buildirtgs *fere common in the older part of the city. 

Facility • 

Tti^ Cent J| was located on the ground level of a renovated library, the 
upper levels ^.which serve as off iceijL for the school district and the 
recreatiqn aiMparks department. Originally- funded |[y Title JII, the Center 
is now funded^ the- school district th#ou|h the r^fcreation and parks 
dj&partment. 

The Center was not iden'tif^jed on the frbiit pf the building, leaving (^.t # 
a vigmor ta wander albout tJ^area until finding the sma^il signjon a rear ^ 
door. The facility ha^ be^ tj^aired and redecoral^^ by member Tyol unt*er^^ 
an4 several areas "hadJfcfecei^;^^^ fre- 
qtiently crowdedr storaJ^'^rooitf-fdTg^ and tioo^?, neceSfeary in winter, 

'lias at the opposite end of the buflditig J pleasant office, furnished with ^ 
several comfortaljle chairs in adlfcltion to ^he usual office equipment, was ^ 
i^^^u. l^usy with participants:'iVequpntly.ai?pearing with suggestions, probtem? or 

jfc'./' Wtd ''pass the time of ^av:'' /^^^ . , ; ^ : ^ 

'i^ili^l^rge general-purposi^ ;room was used for bingo, card parties, luncheons 4 
and asi^practice area for thr^e musical grojips. One morning a week it also 
"served ay ^he site of a fr:ee health screening clinic. Membecs were pr^jud • 
of the piano, they had 'just purchased for this rap. 



A large, newly carpet <j<! lounge was adequate Ibr -tabl^lgames, luncheons, ^? 
quiet reading or conversation. Articles made by tne members and( offered for 
^I'e wore arVanged attractively in several areas of the^oom. Furniture 



woare arraiigea ai.i:ra,ci:iveiy xn several areas or tnejpoom. Furniture 
arrangpients contributed to the pleasant home atmosphere.. The kitchen, ■ thought 
adequately equipped, was too^small to p^ermit any quantity cooking for a 
^^tri|iojt program'. It is used .for prd|i|ting coffee ,and sto|lng fodd for 
ipuiar covited-dish diniers. A smal|; r^|p for television dewing, seldom 



^^■^DP^F"i<»A vuwcu'uxsn uiiiaerb . /\ smaii, row ror xe^evision viewing, ; 
W us<il^was,«he only =3B|a in the Centeif^t accessible to wheelchairs. 



' . J Tne efa» area was b)^y. " Sto|affl| was Set coi|j^aled„ but othQrwise^eN 
"^ooB was-adeqiate(r No unosual equipwint was available. 



,■ r . M. • ■ - Restrooms, well 

^j||quipped for toT p icapped fiJults , we^ small and tended to become crowded 



ERIC 





____ v3 

■J It * 

before lunch, Xhe auditorium, sometimes used for program presentations, 
was on the third floor of the building, definitely making it inaccessible 
to those who could not climb stairs. Emergency exits reguirlcl the use of 
hazardous fire escapes, 

Stafiglng 

A limited number of staff ^embers^ were codtdinating' the activities of 
several active groups simultaneously-^ The director, who was willing to # 
listen to participants, take part in activities, plan for the future and 
cooperate in performing less pleasant tasks, made this Center a viable one, 
^Assisted only by a part-time secretary, the director of parks and recreation, 
^whose role was primarily sujiHrvisory) and a volunteer physician, the ;,; . 
director^ fouiij^ it necessary to arrive at 7:30 a,m.^to prepare for the airMval 
of participants'^at 9 o'clock. The .director *s enthusiasm and -friendly at- 
titude were reflected by the participants. 

•Governance 

~~ ~ - • # . ^ - ■ ■ ' r.. 

Center operations wefe under almost complete control o^ the dirtfbtor, ^ 
in* turn supervised by the reci'eation and parks -director . Though the director 
indicated a WSlingness to have members participate"* in Center governance', 
she had found that self-governance resulted in little action. Because of the 
Center's organization into flfl|?iy clubs, the k)ff leers of those units had ample 
opportftiity to offer suggestidtis -and assist an Center direction. ^ 



#Mu^j|; and sedenti|i^y games predominate^BRr'this particular. Center, The 
members enjoyed providing erit'ertainment for school groups, other Senior • '^^ 
Centerj^ Sind community groups. All activities eqgCrept crafts dr($w a large number 
^iifc . of men, 
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In addition to the ent6ift*aitiidl|nt, members, as representati^^ of the 
Center, delivered meals 'i?o the homebbund. Many- assisted charil^ne groups 
and were encou^-^^€^ to'becpmis active. Acti,vity of thegplderly was stressed. 
The director's philosophy was: j '^'An adlfeveS^ad^ult is a heafeSper adult," 

J ' C^fflflbun i t y^e 1 a t^bn s ^^^^ 




' ^ the (Renter inter ^tai /with ntmierous coimunity agencies and promoted 
many community^^ide praPpma^for the ^derly. ' " ; . »^ 7.?/ v 




ie director maxijrai?.zcd thes6 jjoiojftynity link^ajge^J^bc^ra^ with' , 
^sing^hdjaes, church groips and ^Oed Cross, hwl^^^ 

^ i^'the C^inter's outj^ach program^t, duiB to'the dit^toi^'s encourage- 
m^' Ceri^^T participants attende4,^ty council meetings iihA-e they # 
their bpiinions, . S ,^ s^"^^^ 

;?r^T|he Center fre ^ent Jis e ^f news^reli?a«es, a newsletter, communityj 

'and ^^reation depij^^^ and televisionyf 

giving ^herCeptBt^'mticffi^^ Cei\^&tJ/a^^ successful in promcT^ 

new community services!^ •a^'tii^^ an /^intg^^BrolSy- W community, fo^ 

' develQplient of these- seyvi^l^ ' ' > • — • 




Problems and Co mments - ^ . 

^ ^ ■ ^• 

Parking might have been a problem at .this Senior C|pter. Of ' tjie few 
free parking spa^pes in the downtown area, most were reserved for Center 
use. Meters at a large pai/king lot across a quiet Ifetreet from the Center 
were being readjusted so tjjat participants could attend'^aCiStivities without 
interruptiion. Though the ^ost was minimal, it may have posed a problem 
for those oh small incomes. 

The recre&tion^tl\ector and^several members mentioned that a larger, 
newer facility would^ permit better storage' space, greater attendance and a 
wider range of activities; however, most members seemed grateful for the 
facilities that were provided. ^ • , 




CASE STUDY #2 



Conuminity 

In the inner' city of a manufacturing area^^in the nation's iibrtheaste.rn 
region, a multipurpose Center, pa:rtly sponsored ajid funded by several churches, 
was the chief provider of services^ and activities for older people. Non- 
denominational and wel 1- integrated taca§lly, economically and ethnically, 
the Center also lent administrative support, to clubs that met in churches 
throughout the area. ^ 



The majority of Center participants were from rflue-collar, labor back 
grounds and resided in older declining neighborhood5 surrounding the downto 
Center. Row houses, run-do*m single-family dwellings and apartments over 
commercial establishments filled the ^rea around the he^dqu^irters building. 

Transportation to the Center was available 6n city-owned, dial-a-bus 
vehicles, and a public transportation route passed tlte front door. The main 
Center and- churches used on»occasion wete located 'within comfortable walking 
distance of the res ideTjitia^j^^. areas where many ambers lived. 



Ninety 



Seventv-f ivfljmercent. of persons, served by^the Center lived* alone, 
percent of the ^Sfdipant^ were from ethnic backgrounds th^t have traditionally'^ 
continued to coim^cate in a native language,"^ and sey^al.ii^mbj^rsi still ^ * 
encountered difficulty with AmeTrican cu,stoms^ 



Though the age requirement, for membership Vas 60 years or p>lfir, 

The younger group accounwd for 



younf^er 

disabled persons could join theCenter. 
percent oi^the total membership, .presenting a challenge because the program 
served anWge range spani^j^^ng ov^X- 45 years. ^- ^ 



/ yacility ' V ^ -.^ir 

- ...e. . ^ . ' ^ 

^ ^ Though activitiaft were held .in eight inner-city churches, the focal 
' tpoint of all activities', services' and staff offices was one church in the 
Inner-city area. The main Center was easily Recognized by a lar^ge sign . 
clearly visible from the street. A bus 'Shopped in front of the Cenit^r;, the 
area around the facility was level and well -maintained. ^Parking was-'lim ted 
to eight Vehicles ^ --/Lighting from the parking >dt , supplemented J)>#street 
lighting, created'^saf.e, .fiSliting atmosphere dinring ev en to'^' hours . ; ; 

Double doors opened into the Center f%om tlS^'^I^JoiningJ^ar^ 
HoweA^r, a number of rather steep sfi|ps^ led ^QW^'iVrtp thej^ Center^ itself , 

fofflpvidatile barrier to the physically impairedl^' At the bottom of the % 
^taJBs, an open foytfr area could haVe ad^d^MQQl^ wheelchairs and ^ with ' 
prjPer furnishings, could fiave served as a Comfortable ' lounge^f^r jpartici<- 
pSnts from various organized activities or drbp-'ilis^l^ ' ^ ; * \ 

Pro^lipfaling into tHe^tlenter' s all-pujrpose room, one^encounter^ 
reception -desk staffed by "a senior tparticipant. The al:J.4^rpc>5e roA was^**^ 
partitioned for offices.,- The director's o^ice had a ^ an window through 

5is^smt's ofjfice opened 




which one 





vi^ew tH& activity room, and the as^] 




into the room. Space constraints. jnade it necessary to store materials, 
printing machine, files and other Equipment fti the assistant's office. 

The all-purpose room was comfortable. But, the furnishings were 
arranged in a large rectangle rather than in sm^ll groupings that would 
have contributed to spontaneous interaction or parlor-type games. A 
showcase displaying items made by p«!lrticipants, shelves for books and 
magazines and a^desk for the volunteer ^^retary completed the room's 
furnishings. A small stage at one end of the room, only one step from 
the main level, was utilized for group activities, singijig and music. 

Staffing % ' 

The Center was administered by an executive director, who reported 
to the board of directors. Two professionally trained staff ^nembers were 
assisted by approximately 200 volunteers, two teachers paid from .local 
board of education funds and a program aide funded by Title IX... /iThe 
staff was responsible for providing services requested by the clubs, 
removing them 'somewhat from clirect invol^ment in activities with par.tic«i .r T J 
ipSnts. ij^dministrative details appeared to- require^ all of the directoi's ..^C;^^^ 
time and attention. ^ 

Governance ^ * ' t . 

♦ Governance of the Center was provided by a board of dire^ors comprised 
pf elected representatives from th^ inner-city churches. Fifty percent 'of 
the directors were senior citi^j^s, and numerous' older person^ served on 
committees, expressed opinionsfand voted on senior program isl||es. 

^ ■ • ■ • 

/j^^" While varied program offerings were available, and both^^a^iVlS and 
sedentary recreation drew interested and willing participant s/i^j|fi|:ivitie§ 



were secondary to services. Cbimseling, information and referral an^ 
supportive soci%l services received the major emphasis. Li^ctures and 
information on i|t wide rangfe lof subjects, including housing, transports^tion, ^ 
health and nutrition were provided at the Ce^nter; Preventive health services, 
such as. eye examinations-^ were also avtllable, "though the Cettter's major 
health role was referral to the appi^opriate sSrvice agency. * 

. The Cei\tei had an unusual arrangement, in thatXTenter participants 
functioned as a^lub organized to assist the program staff in carrying out 
the Cen§Br goals./" club, which had an open membership *id token -fee, 
had a If^Orpart go^al: *to pjrpvide. l.ead,exship for and- to reilSaer financial 
assistfWc^ to ^^fcteii^rj^^ whenever ^possible. The club^d its emphasis > 



on leadership Jevel(jp!ll8ftt training coi^ld account fqf the unusually large 
number of older participants, Uho remained actively inv#lvejd in conunittee 
work and other decision-making activities. 




Community Relatiys . , * r # * %• 

An important a ctiv^ty^ et^ducted by^^he C|pter was; a program in which 
Ider persons ftffictioned as outreach^prkers Partioipanfs assigned tc 



rs .older persons ftfnctioned as outreach'^prkers . PartioipantTs assigned toll 
outreach dut^^^pnt acted members who were ill, or had becojie shut-ins?, by 
personal vis^JP or telephone calls. With sudh wel5*oi*ganif6d system*to 



contact members, potential fpr_junlimit'ed growth and. development appeared to 
exist. The service could be expanded to other older people, as a means of 
locating and identifying isolated or hard-to-reach older person^, as a 
friendly visitor service or even as a city-wide telephone reassurance service. 

Problems and Comments ■ ■ ^ 
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jflpoth staff skills and potential for community organization appeared to ^ 
be Tmderutilized. L^st year saw , a^25 percent increase in membership, which 
the staff attributed^'tO' program variety, leather than to coiranunity^ organization ^ 
outreach or oth^r concentrated e^fforts. EV^n with the ^siibsA^ iiK!l»ease, 
^.however, the .Genter^as reaching <i^ntly two: percent of the total eldei:ly 

'^^m'- ''^ ' -iliJ^tim came only to sign up for trips and tours and did not 

1^f^?'i^^remaiT\ ilf"th Their reluctance to remaiin could have indicated a 

" need for more organized group activities within the main Centjl^. ^ Meals and 
snacks, a seemingly perfect answer to^foup; programming , were never scheduled 
^ at /the Center, and staff iii§tiatiye oll^Ssistance in this area appeared lacking-. 

The Center personnel policies provided incentives for staff members to 
participate in training, * education and professiortal development seminars. 
Staff incenti^s, afon|: with good potential for community linkages and/or 
development of support, would indicate that more creative programs could 
be designed and implemented within the Center to attract and serXre-a greater' 
portion of the elderly commiinity. ' * ^ 

The Center participants were a lively group, with varied interests andf- 
great pride in their Center. The site appeared to be* bursting with potential 
for far greater involvement in and service * to 'the community. 




CASE STUDY #3 



Conrniijnity 



. * 



pose Center, located -in the heart .of a, small city, in th'/'^'^"'""^ 

i^^hd livestock and greatly benefitted 



The multip 
^st , was su] 
from. nearby ''deposxts of natural gas. 



M^dvjest , was suj^prted ^>y-_general farmin; 



- The public transportation route ^provided service within four bldcks of 
th§ Center, with service to the door to be available when planned route 
^expansion *was completed, ^Senior citizens with passes could use public trans- 
portation at no cost, 



Community 'facilities were 
The ^hrrounding commercial arc 
services accessible by wa^kinf 
thoy^ ina^lequaij(P ttansportatSI 



within a seven-block radius of the Center, 
liftde shopping ^and a number ^£ necessary 
T ^ jpublic transportatioij^mom the Center, 
prein^ented some older persons from attending 



th^Bbter or allowed only infre^ent attendance 



The Center, which served app;;oximately 600 older persons ox'VJ percent 
of its. target population, jvas well-integrated economically and ^socially, with 
attendan|j[^ from labmr, ptofessi^jbl and managerial backgrounds. The Ceiilffer 
'.Jtaa nOjt -b^rt-.agrgresHve or succ^sful in racial integration and. did not '% 
serve 'the minorities , • < - 
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Ninety percent ;<|f" the participants lived alone; the' majority attended 
the Centw act:ivities as their nia^or nonfamil;^ activity. 



Facility f 

■-. , ■ % ' 

The Center was housed iftrtTTeriovated, ilevel structure where limited 
space hampered program expan^on. The top level 'of th^>^acility was devoted * 
to administrative offices, aj^ossible "barrier since staff members we^e 
r remoyedi* from* the participanis, * — 

•■" . ; • . « ■ 

The main level contained a lounge area with a television set, a multi- 
purpose room and a kitchen-dining"^ area. Group activities, such as a party 
pjr-xjance,; filffed -tlj^t wea to overflowing with lessi^thSn^half the membership, 
ahd/or one-fourth of . the regular participants. P^%^^^^^sli^ basement area 
could be used only for games such as^ shu^f leljpard iftSp^^^g- ox as storage. 

The main level had been co^drtably and attractivel-y furnished, 
decbVated by donations from both participants ^nd the community. Comfortable 
chairs and sofas ma^e the lounge ariea an. inviting spacer' whi^te part icipan]^ 
j-^qi^^'^ activities, chat with peers Tor. Initiate car^^^ 

still feeling a part of the schedniQp:pT<^ v^aiough tel^evisidii 
feis g^fl^ilable,. participants ijrd&ated a prefSrerice foVc'binpanidhship rather 
than tv viewing. ^ As ;4pace allowed, the furniture had been arranged for both 
pomfor^ and interaction, . ' * . ' 0^- 
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faffing 



The Center's direC:t:or was a fulL-time city, recreation department 
employee ass igijed part-^ftime to Center activities. Five part-time staff 
members, five volunteer staff membj^rs and three students composed ^d^itional 
starf^ support. - , • ' 

The professionally trained director and on-the-job training offered at 
the Center should have provided an atmosphere where staff meters and* volun- 
teers could have organi^|||d activities ajid servfces to reach^atfar larger 
number of older persons within the city. .The Center did- not pffer incent.if^s 
silch as paid professional membershijfs, attendance at profefcional meetings . 
JiT salary increase after training, ani'^these amissions may reflect the ststff 
/complacency regarding professional growth* and development.' Staff appeared tb 
^ be more involved with administration and maintenance of *^he Center thah with - 
programming or interacting with participants. . . " ©^t^' ' - ; 

• . . .. ' ^ ■ - # -. ■ ■ ^. ■ ■ ^ ■ 

Program ' " '' ;v V. ; 



tion - 




t^S^as supported with- pdhlic; f^^s^ adjninistpred Igp the recrea- 

:funGtioning, under ifhe .general/dire'ction of the citJiy 
artment, operated within the cqn^ines 'bf ,a senior club consti- 
required members to be 55 years pf age or older and to pay et 
^^^IIIp fee. The club aimed to help: . ; . * 

;^^Si6^rpro«otion, <|irection and supervision of, 
reational activities for the city's senior citizens 

-all senior citizens, r'egardlfess of raci^* color or icreen 

' -all senior citizens" regardless of their d|onomic status ' , 

. ' ■ ' ' . ^ *; , » . ■ 

Though the stated objectives were sSmewhtt limited, the Cfehterhad - * 
expanded its goals beyon\i provision of recreational activities; to. off er both 
social- and /Community services. . / ' ' > ' ' . • 

Center programs concenfrated on creative>ltactivities and sledehtary recrea- 
tion. The same group of iiKlividi|als attended for lunch each day, enjoydd . 
•tahle games, arts and crafts or a^^mpvie before or a^ter the meal.. T^ip? and 
tom^s were wel-l-att^ipj^ed; activ-e . recreation was noted as the jil'ogram most . / - 
difficttlt t(X organizfe.krid ^.dminister ^ / ' . \ 

• ' . ' ^ ■ ■ 

Seifrvices offjp)red included^revent^ive%heafelt>i services, such as hiearing ' 
and blood pressure checks, vatid a job placement, and job training service. 
Addij:ionalJbr, theVe was a program for employment wit* a nearby mental health 
pro|^m> >'^hf^ senior citizens cared for older mental lyjt^gpaired individuals^ 



A title VII . meal program -serving apprpximateiy 50 ^Ider participants 
five days per 'week ajso operated from .the Center. " * ' - ^ 



£ommunity Rela^fions ^ 

The Xenitef^ad limited interactioh with 'nur'siiig homes and homes £or the 
aged. Otherw^e, community linkages appeared to be minimaL. 'There was no 
formal outneach program, and' the sta,ff indicated tKaX acting^ as an inter- 
mediary with the community and^ promotion of new 'community service were problems 

' - • ' . \ • ^ 

Problems and Comments " • < \ ^ • 

• • ■ - - ^ \ 

the Center made , good use^ of Various public relation technicfues in 
attempting tp. convey information about the prograiri to 'older persons in the 
city. While stressing 'communication directly with older persons, the Center 
may have neglected to use community agencies and organizations and their 
professional staff .as important community linkages and information and 
referral resources. - \ 
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CASE STUDY #4 



Community 

The Senior 'Center was located in a small midwestem town, often referred, 
to as a^ ''wheat capital," which served as the seat of a ,large rura^l county.' 
An interstate highway, two U.S. highways and main lines of two railroads 
crisscross the town and surrounding countryside. 

In addition'to farming, th? town was the home of approximately^ 30 diversi- 
fied industries. Though jlocated within an hour's drive of twcT- large metro- 
politan areas, the town remained a discrete artea and was not a suburb of either 
Economic problems were made less severe for the older population because 
low-cost housing, liberal retirement benefits (from railroad and other unions) 
and supportive families all supplied financial aid for less- fortunate older 
persons. 

Community services such as hospitals, library, police department and 
community center were observed in new or well-equipped buildings within a 
few blocks of the Senior Center. The housing inventory included single 
family units, an occasional apartmerit over a commercial establishment in the 
heart of town and a rather new apartment complex with condominium-type units. 

Public transportation was not available in the i:ural setting. Unless 
older persons drove their own cars or rode with others, th^y could not 
attend the Center. / 

^ Facility^ 

The Center was located in the front ground level of a low-rise housing 
structure for senior citizens. The facility was constructed in i970, when 
it was decided to limit -functional loungq space in an effort to increase ^ 
living space in each apartment within the complex. Part /of the ground level, 
^lus the upper two levels, served as one-and two-bedroora and efficiency 
apen»<([ients for persons aged 62 and over. Administrative offices, laundry 
facilibi^s and service areas were also on tlje first level. 

The ektry corridor, carpeted with a nonskid surface, opened vith double- 
pane doors. ^ Immediately on entering the facility, one could deposit heavy 
wraps and proceed directly into the Jounge area or to the administrative 
offices., a warm, inviting atmosphere enclosed with glass. 

The Center's main room was a fairly large lounge area containing- a pool 
table, numerous comfortable sofas and chairs, bridge tables and ^11-purpose 
. conference or dining tables. It served as a meeting place for coffee, games, 
cards, luncheons, band practice* and just "passing the time of day." A 
television set had been removed from the lounge since "no one watched it-." 
Two days weekly a free health screening clinic was offered in an office 
adjacent to the lounge area. Center participants couldj congregate in the ' 
lounge and enjoy the activities while awaiting turns in the clinic. Books 
and magazines were provided. Quiet ' reading or conversation could be enjoyed 
in the fringe areas, while games and crafts were under way in the remainder 
of the room. Articles made by the members and, of f ered ' for sale were attrac- 
tively displayed in a shawcase in the. Center's entrace hall. The lounge 
was also equipped with movable partitions and could be divided into several 
small meeting or game rooms. 
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A small .^tdjcining kitchen could be closed off by a sliding partition.- 
y hile tl \e kitchen, was adequately equipped, it; was too smaiL to allow jneal . 
preparation for a nutrition program. The kitchen was used to^prepare daily 
coffee and to keep food for potlucks warm, A connecting door led into a 
ceramic, ro^m equipiJed with a f iring oven, tables for molding and painting 
and bins for storage. ' ^ . 

Staffing - 

Due to lack of fynds, the-, director served only on a part-time b^sis. 
In addition, two public health nurses were available at the Center six to 
eight hours per week, 

• Governance! " ' . 

Decisions about the ^use pf the facility were made by. the housing 
^ authority; participants were encouraged to organize social fund-raising 
activities and to requeyfet additional services. There appeared to be open 
communication as to the needs. and wishes of thp Senior Center participants, 
both from the. housing facility and the community. 

¥ 

Program . - 

The Center was started with Title III funds,' When they were no longer 
available, the Center continued an active program but could not expand 
because the space was being utilized to its maximum potential. With the help 
of the -housing authority and community contributions that paid one staff 
person a token salary, the Center has managed to continue its program. 

The Center provided creative and sedentary recreation progtams*, with 
stBhiger ^mphasis placed on counseling and information and referral services. 
Social meals served one or more times per week in the dining/all -purpose room 
were the most popular activity. Meals were arranged by a committee and 
specific dishes assign^ to participants. If a. participant could not prepare 
a meal for any reason--physical impairment or lack of . kitchen facilities — 
he woul(J p^y for the meal in lieu of a fobd contribution. The social .meals^ 
had been judged as the most successful and enjoyabX-e. activity by the parti- 
cipants because of the varied social contacts — people drove miles froifii 
outlying communities. In addition, they provided volunteer opportunities - 
for individuals to cook, serve, set up tables and work on the arrangements 
committee. All participants had a variety of options in choosing how to 
serve their peers. 

The Center staff conducted an ongoing evaluation of the needs and wishes, 
of Center participants and made concerted efforts to provide what the staff 
termed ''little" services, adding to the comfort* and pleasjure of Center 
attendees. A coffee '*get-together*' began at 8:45 a,m, eaih day for residents 
of both facility and community. The irtain group met forf(ioffee from approxi- 
mately 9-10 a.m. , and one trained member gave ne^k and shoulder massages. 
A public library service was also available in the building to fiU requests 

ifor specific volumes, 

; t ■ » . 

The Center staff had initiated a mobile meals service fpr those unable 
to prepare m^als . The meals service, social and physical services, plus 



assistance from peers and staff, allowed older people to remain in the housing 
_5ection of the facility and participate in the Senior Center actiyities.. 
participants could not have functioned independently in the absence of Center 
services and* would have been forced into institutional living. 

Com munity R^la tion^ 

'■ ~- ' — 

^ . , 

The Center had involved the resources of local agencies only minimally 
in its program. 'But the director exchanged information about the program with 
Federal^ state and areawide offices on aging and made referrals to local and 
county agencies. 
* * • - . 

Though news releases and radio had formerly been used to convey infor- 
mation about the program to the community, limitations of 5^cility and 
staff made continuation of the practice undesirable. 

Problems and Comments ^ 

The Center director was acutely aware of the need to serve more older 
pegple or branch out into a satellite ojieration. She had been* reluctant , 
however, to publicize events or activities that were already drawing as many 
participants as could be comfortably or even safely served in the facility. 
Assistance or fupds to allow expansion did not appear to be available from 
tKe. local community. Because of limited funds, the Center was in danger of 
having to restrict activities and services to just the residents of the 
housing facility. 

The Center had received statewide recognition for the manner in which 
it' met the needs of older people. T^tough the program was at a reduced level 
due to lack of funds and a full-time director, it, was making a significant 
contribution to the lives of its members and had the potential for doing so 
for many other older persons in the rural community. 
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CASE STUDY #5 



Community ^ ' • *. 

— * '■ , . * " . " ' « 

A recrejatipn department-sponsored Senior Center was selected to visit in 
a small western city. T^e city, only a short distance from a major urban 
area, could be considered part of a megalopolis. A large retirement community 
was within five miles ^f the community's central shppping area. 

The Renter was situated in a small park and conveniently close to* 
stores and community facilities. The surrounding ar^ar was half commercial, 
half residential, with many small apartment complexes nearby. A senior 
citizens' apartment building was within a short walking distance, and many 
of th^ members lived there or. in other nearby buildings . This created a 
close Community atmosphere, in which seniors lived near each other, and near 
enough' to- the Center to incorj^orate both the Center and friends into their 
daily lives. ' , 

' . . * - 

•There was no jjublic transportation in the city," and those who did not 
live nearby either drove or used Center transportation—a minibus constantly 
an use. ' It transported members not only to and from the Center but also to 
and. from the dpctar, shopping etc. The minibus was invaluable, since public 
ti'ahsportationjwas a major problem. >^ 

Membersh/p wa^ open to all city residents ov^er 50 years of age. Members 
were also accepted from specified fringe areas. ' Space constraints prevented 
open membership to all areas surrounding the city boundaries. City residents 
paid dues/of $2.50 per year; noncity residents, $3.'S0 per year. 

The/Center membership was approximately 815 persons, with an additional . 
300 noi^embers utilizing ' the facility^ The Center was open without charge 
to aiy members and guests and all visiting seniors. The overwhelming majority 
(80 Defcent) were in th€^5-75 age group, from managerial, professional or 
whi^e-collar/clerical backgrounds. As a result of city housing patterns, 
99 ^percent of the participants were white. Eighty percent of the members 
l^ved alone, and the Center was utilized as the major nonfamily activity by 
^5 percent of the membership. 

Facility 

The Qenter was housed in a bungalow, expanded by adding school rooms to 
the , existing facility. The school rooms had bqen recycled from a school • 
district no longer in need of them for their original purpose. There was a 
special ramp entrance for the .disabled, though the bathrooms could not ' 
accommodate wheelchairs. The parking area was small and inadequate, especially 
since many people drove to the, Center. ^ , ^. • 

The facility's size greatly limited the kinds and number of programs . 
offered. The physical layout consisted of a comfortable lounge/television 
room, a multipil^pose room, a pool room, an extremely small kitchen, two 
offices and wtwo restrooms. Activity was constantly f loving throughout ^all 
the rooms, arid mejnbers • we#e as much at home in the offices as they were in the 
lounge. Participants .and staff members made good use of all available ^pace; 
the older pebple enjoyed and benefited from the available programs. The 
Center's ultimate goal was to obtain a larger facility so that services/ 
activities could be ^expanded and the older people in the city better served. 



staffing ' , 

• ■ - ■ . ~" ; ' • • - - r --4 - 

The Center wa^ administered , by a professionally~tTaiTied"~5upeTVi"5or 

Appointed by the city recreation department, assisted by. two part-tyne 
paraprof essionals and one part-time clerical staff meffnber. Approximately 
30 volunteers could also-be called on to assist in staffing. The volunteers 
helped in many aspects of Center functioning, such as receiving and organizing 
telephone requests for bus service, driving the minibus ajid assisting in 
office work. The supervisor and her paid and voluntary staff were constantly 
busy with administration, programming and interacting with the participants. 
She often worked into the evening hours with the seniors^ though she was 
expected to work only 30 hours a week with the Senior Center program, since 
she also Supervised five other proj-ects in the city recreation department. 

Governance * . 

Since the sponsoring agency was the city recreation department, decisions 
on policy and funding were made by that agency. The Ceriter b>^laws set up an 
advisory board, compTised of officers elected by the Coater nfembers and chair 
persons appointed by the supervisor. The board had th^raesponsibility to 
implement various organizational^ procedures ; most of t^iSir decision-making 
appealed to be cjlosely tied to the adyice and. approval of the sup'irvisor. 
Though there was an organized comrrrittee structure, the members' contributions 
'were primarily directed to garryin.g^out~^unctional duties. Participants' 
themselves perceived the supervisor as the Center *^s -leader and d'ecision-maker 
Though definitely involved in the governing stfuctufTp-, the leadership skills 
of the participants were underutilized. 

Program / - . ^ 

Activities were heavily concentrated- in ^sedentary recreation, though j 
other opportunities were available. • The women were working on items for ' 
an annual bazaar--sewing, knitting, etc . The men were primarily playing 
pool and cards. Some members were responsible for creative projects, for 
example, one member had organized a TV spot specifically for seniors, an 
attempt to re^ch oider persons in the community, shown once every two weeks 
on a local station. Another group attended the state legislative sessions^ 
and other functions to represent older people on legislative issues. 

Center services included informal coui}seling and information and referral 
related to health, housing and legal issues. The Center's minibus provided 
a needed service. Volunteers *receive4 requests for rides by telephone and 
organized the bus schedules one day in advance-. The bus driver was a member, 
who felt he. could contribute to the well-being of his fellow members by 
helping in this way. 

Just prior to the site visit, a local civic club gave the Center a TV / 
set, making it possible for the Center to view a special movie station. ^ 
Several members were busily organizing **movie evenings** as a pai\t of the/ 
program. They were excited about the addition, since many were alone in the 
e.Venings with little option for" social act.ivity. 

X . 
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The supervisor's other projects in the city recreation department proved 

to be .ad vaatageQus_ £or the . seniors, One of the groups was a teen group, and 

an int^rgenerational program was; organized between the senior's and the teens. ... 
The two groups had not met together too many times at the time of the site ^ 
visit, but the interaction of'older and younger people could be a great 
asset to the community. 

Community' Relations 

Both the program and its supervisor seejjied to be well-recognized in the 
community. Newspaper releases, radio announcements, church and community 
bulletins and a recreation^ department newsletter, plus the TV spot, were 
utilized to inform older people and commimity groups and resources about 
the Cente^. 

^' Some members performed services to the community, such as sewirtg clothes 
for nursing homes and mental hospitals, making Christmas stockings for county 
hospitals and visiting nursing homes. The intergenerat ional program had. the 
pote?!tial to integrate more seniors into the community,^ 

Problems and Comments ' . • ' ' ^ 

Space was a problem often/mentioned by members and staff. The Center 
was in the process of attempting to get a new building 'with more space so 

could expand services and activities. Transportation was a problem 
partiallyv'solved by -the minibus, but there was still a great need for seniors'- 
adequate transportation, ■ - ^ 

The Center supervisor seemed 'strongly to support the concept that a 
program should be involved with all aspects of the^members '' lives. She 0 1 
did not limit the program* to recreation but showed constant effort, and t 
enthusiasm to obtain and incorporate new ideas to keep the Center growing n 
and responsive to members' needs. Bu^the supervisor was kept so busy 
attending to administrative and indi^flbal members' problems that she had 
little time to spend encpuraging and creveloping the*.members' leadership 
potential. A greater use of members in leadership roles with more responsibility 
for Center functioning would have eased the work load, , The participants 
were kept busy performing tasks: . They 4^ji not have nor had they sought any 
decision-making power. Members mention^ they enjoyed- the social atmosphere 
provided by the Center. They aLso spoke^bout their ability to find help 
within the program, primarily through thQ director herself. They seemed 
aware of the resources available to them and confident in the knowledge 
that they could turn to the director Should help i)e needed in obtaining 
service. Yet, the ability of the members themslelves to assume leadership 
roles, not ;crnly in running their Center but in presenting the Center's point 
of view to the* community at large, was underdeveloped. 
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CASE STUDY #6 



Conununity ^ " ^ 

A renovated building one-half block from a "main" street lined with 
;Sh(5ps and restaurants se*rved as the Senior Center in a small no^htoastern 
industrial city. The Center, developed from a club structure tttat began 
almost a quarter of a century ago, has now become a tradition f&r some 
older persons within' the community. 

^ The Center did not provide transportatiWi and was situated five blocks 
from a public transportation ro|ite. The surrdoinding area contained indus- 
trial, coijimerci^l and residential, buildings. Slhopping -and community facilities 
were accessible by foot within an eight-block r^ius. 

Immigrants attracted by industry were part of yarifed ethnic groups-- 
Lithuanian,^Ukranian, Italian, Polish and Scottish. of these groups wejre 

well -represented at the Center and intermingled comfortably. Open since 
1971, the facility housing the Center also served as a youth recreation '. 
center during the evening. - ^ 

The individual clubs comprising the Center reported a membership , that 
was 99 percent white and from a blue collar/labor background; providing- 
a certain homogeneity in^spite of the varied ethnic strains. Such^^solidarity 
offeree! tremendous potential for organizatidhTvleadership development and 
community service. Instead, apathy and feelingsSof inadequacy, perhaps 
resulting from lifetime patterns of hard work with little leisure, led to 
erratic participant attendance., / .-^ / 

. . m 

Facility ^ 

The denter was housed in a multilevel^ renovated^ facility, formerly a 
jewelry store. The main area, referred to as the* all-purpose room, was on 
the gr-ound level. One corner.^was partitioned of ^to serve as- a lounge., 
with a color television available for participant u^^^ An inadequately 
equipped kitchen was at one side. The lower, level consisted of a small 
card-playing room, a large pool room and a ceramics room equipped with a 
kiln. Storage space was also on the lower level. 

Furniture was arranged daily, depending on which meetings were being 
held. When no Meeting was planned, seating appeared inadequate, as furniture 
was not set up to accommodate informal groups. 

Ample 'Street /parking was available .for participants who drove to the 
Center, though it Was no-t completely accessible to participants in wheelchairs. 

Staffing 

Two part-time on-site coordinators opened. and closed the Centel 
remained on the premises. Part-time recreation directors, one of either si 
with offices in ancfther building and responsibilities in other departments, 
administered the Center. Location of the staff offices in another buiWing 
limited interaction with participants and m^ have seriously hampered growth 
and' developmen't of th& program. Though both staff members were professionally 
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trained "in recreation, and the agency offered varied staff benefits that 
included on-the-job training, paid prqfessionar memberships •aijd attendance. . 
at meetings, staff members, had not availed themselves of training. in the 
field of aging. , - , . 

Staff members expressed a need for expanded facilities and an outdoor 
recreation facility to allow both active and sedentary recireation. Planning 
for a more varied or dynamic program, social service, community service or 
educational components did not appear to be considered if facilities were 
expanded.' " . ' ^ ' " ^ 

Governance ' v ' ' 

— - ^ ■ ^ ' 

The 'vario-us club^ that m#t at./he Center were formed within a consti- 
tution and by-laws and dedicated to recreation ,^ inspiration and service to 
others* Membership was open' to all city residents aged 50 years or over, 
with a nominal annual dues payment. 

. ^ • ^"^Z ^ 

• . Club members/Center participants were'?^stricted from political action, 
earning money^for the Center^ o.t^ soliciting fiJruts for the Center by .the ^ 
umbrella agency. Such restriction was not a ch^^racteristic of other Centers 
that function under similar auspices, indicating the need for a redifinition 
of roles by the sponsor. Center and club^. ' , ' 

Program ' I 

The Center was funded, staffed and governed by 'the city recreation . 
department, with all activities segregated by sexes except tours and trips. 
A male groljp leader for men and a female, group "leader for women reported to 
recreation center directors of the same sex, who in turn reported to the 
city's superintendent of recreation. 

Programming at the Center was' recreation-oriented, with hearing and eye 
examinations the only services available. Activities were provided by the 
individual clubs to groups' of older persons segr^ated by sqx. Participants 
attended' the Center on the days designated for the*^ clubs to^ conduct business 
meetings,' and the majority lef^ immediately thereafter. The clubs invited 
each other to participate in specific functions but were sexually segregated^ 
on these occasions, with the exception of trips. 

A major reason for the club structidre was. the building's ox:cupancy 
limitation. Jt could not possibly accommodate all regular participants, so 
the older people had to meet in smallet groups to allow a maximum of different 
individuals to take part in the total program withbut overtaxing the facility 
on any particular day. The arrangement meant the recreation hajl was a meeting 
place only for people with similar interests. For the^most part, the jJartic- 
ipants managed their own clubs and sgj^yed their membership as needed. 

The clubs' constitutions and by-laws stipulated that one day each month 
would be devoted to community service-. But, except for a project to sponsor 
retarded children, service to the community or older peers was not emphasized 
by staff or considered by the majority of the. clubs. 



Community Relations 

~ Forg|i rig linkages with other agencies in the community, an^^ 

community^ more awaVe of or responsive to the needs of older people, did not 
appear to be »this program's major focus. Public relations efforts were 
confined to BbWetins in the sponsor's news organ and bulletin board notices. 

In responding to the in-depth quest iNfinnairfey^ the Center administration 
indicated problems in providing services t\iat promoted self-help and self- -ij^ 
government, in' acting as an intermediary with the community and an agent of 
change. Recognition of these problems couloL be the first step in a concen- 
trated effort to seek otit and interact with community agencies arid organiza- 
tion3 providing seW^ces and opportunities to older people. 

Problems "and Comments * • » ^ - 

The Center attracted only about 500 pai^ticipants , fewer than one percent 
of the city's older residents. Inadequate transportation, lack' of"taff ' \ 
involvement and creative programming and limited space were all factors in 
declining or erratic attendance. The city's si-ze and the existence of ethnic 
enclaves would indicate a need for an outreach -or mobile program^ or .satellite 
or minicenters, to r^ach njpre elderly people. 

Participants expressed a desire for entertainment and companionship; 
they organized individual caj-d games in a storage room, attempting to create 
their own activities. No nffeals^were served at the Center. Potluck dinners, 
sack lunches with drink and dessert provided, full meals, soups and dessert 
or coffee and salads? have universal appeal — and such social everfts might 
stimulate' interest in new programs and revitalize routine club i^etings. 

I Individual clubs h5d officers and committ^ee structures; such leadership 
and solidarity could yielH^ potential for leadership development classes and 
volunteers to staff satellite centers and outreach programs of visits and 
telephone calls. 
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CAS^. STUDY #7 



Commmity 



In a remote section of an industrial pai;k of a largfe northern city, an 
active. Senior Center functioned under unusually adverse and trying c9nditions. 
Formerly used as a storage room, the basement of . a. Building owned and operated 
by the local housing authority .housed the Center. High-rise apartment , 
, buildings, sprinkled among diMpidated single family and row houses and a 
nearby publdc housing* development , were' the only i^esidential areas ev^ 
remotely close to the Center. Crime was i;jBported 'as very high in the area, 
as a result of the isolation and industnalization of the surrounding region. 

Public' transportation routes brought service to within one-half block 
of the Center. However, a , number of participants noted that physical disabili 
ties prevented them from walking uphill to t^e bus or upstairs for subways. 
Shopping was available within two blocks qf the sitef and other community 
facilities we;re within a four-mile radius. ^ 

Almost without exception, participants were residents of- the adjacent ' 
public housing development. One-third of the participants, an unusually 
large percentage, were mea.- Sixty-five percent of the participants lived 
alone, and the Center was the focal point of their lives. The grpup had a 
homogeneous, predominantly blue-col lar/labbr^ background. ► 

Facility ^ , ' 

■ — - / • o ■ 

The Center space, consisting of an all-mirpose rpom, kitchen and dinjLng 
area, was 'attractively decorated, and a van^^' of informative materials was 
posted. A rslmp sfjlewalk from the parking aj^^ to the Center made a convenient 
approach from the, housing area. . ' 

Staffing * \ ' * ' ' ^ ' - 

A professionally trained director was assisted by five part-time staff 
members. -Encouragement from the staff and staff /j^rticipant rapport was '.^ 
apparent. Unfortunately, endless administrative details placed severe 
limitations on the staff, ind little time remained for interaction with partic- 
ipants. " - " 

Governance - ^ - ' . - ' 

The Center, supported by 'public funds, was administered through a 
department of the city. Older: participants , serving on both a governing 
board and standing committees, made decisions on activities and services. Afte: 
due consideration of the comments of older persons, budget and policy decisions 
were rendered by the umbrella agency. ^ • - 

Program - ^ 



The Center, oriented to the community as well as to public housing resi- 
dents, had an informal goal--**to provide for nutritional needs and help preserv 
mental health through the provision of useful recreation/' Activities were 



•confined to ar^and crafts ^and otjiet. sedentary recreation. These limited 
'offerings resulted from an attempt to/function within the small facility 

^^coupled with the advanced a'ge arid Hmited^hysical capabilities of parta . 

ipants • • . ' ' ' . , . ^ 

The only outreach. was. the' entertainment of shut-ins by participants., ^ 
Staff arid participants recognized a cdWnity Ineed for outreach, , but cojicern 
Tdr overcrowding prevehted implementation. \. • 

A Title VII meals program served food on the premises and mobile meals-. » 
Services were heavily concentrated in information and referfg^l an^ "counseling. . 
The counseling service and meals program attracted pfeople to the ^Center, where 
they found opportunities for companionship and an atmosphere i1i which talents • 
and capabilities coUld emerge or develop. Staff members were^nited in an 
effort to encourage self-help and self-government and to provide leadership 
training "to compensate for the lack of education'* expressed -by some partic- 
ipants. . \ 

Community Relations <, ^ 

Commui:iity linkages were minimal. This' lack of inf ormat;ion^sharing and 
interaction with agencies , .organizations and professionals possibly accentuated 

,the space problem and administrative burdens of the staff. Cooperation with 
community agencies or ,an rexisting Senior Center, or the development of satellite 
or minicenters/, might be sol^ions to the overcrowdinoT in the Center. Another ^ 

•alterna'^ve wbuld' be to continue services at the present location apd to 
schedule ac^vities in an accessible. public/private building. 

Th^>was no formal strategy for publicizing the Center's program. aMT^ ^ 
'activities or needs. This might explain why the community $howed little 
interest in providing an adequate facility. ' 

The Center had' no written goals or objectives. The need to clarify and ' 
formalize its role, function and worth to older'people and the community was ^ 
noted. An inability to articulate clearly both needs ^and benefits had 
undoubtedly hampered the Center's growth and development. - •. 

• T,his Center had' the potential to ^e an important resource for older 
people in this area. Remoteness of the area, proximity to a high concentra- 
tion of older people, staff/participant rapport, congenial working members 
and pride in Center were all present at this site. The thrust for th^develop-. 
lent Ind expansion of the Center might come from the members if Jhey could be 
ncWaged and motivated to play a greater role in administration orf the program 
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Protflems and Comments ♦ . 

No efforts were made toMncrease attendance, since more older, persons . • 
utilized the Center daily than ft could comfortably accommodate. • «,. 

The Center director and the umbrella agency were aware that 'inadequate 
space and congestion aggravated conflicts and tensions. Relocation to-a 
larger building in .the same area was under consideration. • The Center director 
ai>peared experienced in group dynamics and was adept at dealing with cbnflicts 
which, arose out of the congestion and 'overcrowding . Both istaf aitd participants 
indicated space kept people from attending the Center regularly. , 
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• CASE STUIJY #8 

.•The Center was located in a smalT city on the West Coast. Favorable ' 
we^atiher, an abundance of recreational sites, the general environment- -clean 
"t"^"*'^''^ many older people to choose the area^for retirement 



Tn fa^r* Tr ."-..j^ oiaer people to choose the area^for retirement. 

/u"t ^ ^arge. numbei: of thT Center members had, migrated from the Northeast 
and MidWest ar^as o'f the United States. • '^^ ■ ^ 

The Ceitter was 16cated in a residential area adjacent to a city-owned 
public worlcs facility^ The fac'ility.was a renovated warehouse for ihiTthe 
ItZJi^i financed a n*w floor appropriate for dancing, and the members had 
Srt^ypuj'^f'thrjL'utty''^ furnishings, selected the fishings- and arranged 

C.^tJt^^''^'''T''^^^ one-third of the area's senior population belonged to the 
TI • appeared to have adequate to comfortable retirement incomes. 

lT.rau ^7711 °r ^«P"^^^i°" *'as observed. The single-family frame h(«es 
surroundingr the Center were weil-cared for. with beautifully trimmed i^Ls ' 
Shopping facilities were four to five blocks from the Center community " 1 
taciilties within two miles. Public transportation was not available in the * 
city, and Its absence prevented rural residents and some city dwellers from 
attending the Center. ^ " 



,1, ^^Ithough the facility's exterior was unimpressive, the director credited 
Th^ b^?K^'"'%T^"' '° Pleasant intei-ior physical aspects of the Center, 
ine Duiiding had been one large area before partitions were constructed to 
form a small administrative off ice., storage and game rooms. When the senior^ 
asked the city for a buildir" ' • - ' =»eniur> 



prov 
vide 



H u*^ ^ t)uilding, they said. "Give us a building, and 'we will 

1^ th^ furniture." The large room has been skillfully furnished to pro- 
a comfortable drop-in louhge and library, a dance floor with a piano 
and open space for group activities such as bridge, social meals apd classes 
A shop was available for lapidary in an adjacent building. The members 
raised funds to match a city donation to construct outdoor recreational 



Interaction between staff and members, and among members, appeared open 
i,nd congenial. Members accepted responsibility for programs and worked in a 
variety of volunteer positions such as answering the telephone, performine 
clerical service for the office, handling membership payments and cards and 
opening and c^losing the Center. Because of the capabili^ of the member 
volunteers, -one administrative staff person could provide the overall 
direction for the Center: 



»»'>ile members were crmpl inientary of the director's -capabilities, f 
director was viewed as a liaison with the sponsor or as an adyisor, and 
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not as an individual responsible for the overall, day-to-day operations 
Officers, committee chairpersons and appointed members had the responsibility 
for operation- of' the Cenfer. The organizational and leadership development 
"skills of t,he director were implicit throughout the Center prog.ram. 

The Center bylaws stipulated "a^ members able to do so are expected to 
assist in the function of the organization." That objective vafi evident in 
all Center activities and programs. The members organized, with advice from 
^ the director, and implemented and carried out all activities. As soon as a 
new activity suggested by members was" functioning, the director withdrew and 
members handled all fundk. scheduling, newsletters, announcements, publicity . 
or other details. There were continuous activities, morning, afternoon and 
evening sessions and many weekend events, all under the guidance of the members 



Governance 




The Center, organized in 1962 and sponsored by the Department of Parks 
and Recreation, was directed by officers elected by the membership and 
governed hv a board compi^ised of elected officers, a member at large 
from the Center and a representative from the sponsoring agency. -Board of 
directors' meetings were open to all members; only members of the board had 
voting privileges. Center membershifPwas open to all residents of the sur- 
rounding area aged 50 years old and' over who paid a $2 annual membership 
fee. The lower age limit was evident, with many members in the fifties and 
early sixties and only a small numljer in their eighties and nineties. 

Program 

The program « the Center had been designed as the result of members' 
responses to a questionnaire. Additions or deletions were made as periodic, 
questionnaire results reflected a need. 

Possibly because of the younger age of members, participation concen- 
trated on active recreation, social events, classes, lectures and discussion 
tiroups Services were available in counseling and information and referral; 
however, the isolated requests for health, legal and employment services did 
not indicate a need for this type of program. 

An educational program, formulated and offered -in conjunction with a 
local college, drew many participants. Classes were available at both the 
Center and the campus in a wide range of academic subjects and leisure-time 
community services categories. The Center and college were Jointly sponsoring 
an "F.minent Speakers Series" with a theme of "Old Problems--New Answers. The 
forum offered free of charge, provided widespread publicity for the Center. 
This educational offering had an added advantage in thafmany persons became 
aware of the opportuftit ies available at the Center while attending the lec- 
ture series. As a rl^lt, those attending the series were o:iger to obTain 
mt^^rship and participate in other Center activities. 

The Center functioned with a well-defined committee structure, with 
special attention devoted to a "hostess" committee responsible for welcoming 
visitors and creating a friendly atmosphere at the Center. A "visitation 
committee stayed in touch with members who were ill or unable to attend and 
reported their findings to the Center for appropriate action. 
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Community Relations . » • 

The Center had good relationships with educational *nsfitutions V 
nursing homes ind homes for the aged. However, forming linkages with 
seTvice agencies in the community or making the community more responsive 
to the needs of the elderly did not appear to be the ^cus of this program. • 

Problems and Comments f 

^ 

™ia\,.^^ operation of the Center even in the absence of a staff* member 

might serv, as a model^ The Center sponsored numerous trips and tours, often 

accidLTir iKne^'r°-' Presence of astaff m^^ber'in the eCent o? 

accident or illness^^s considered necessary.. Tj# Centet director could 

'co"nt°inu:d°n;rL^?;^ '^""^ ''"'^^"'^^ several^ys but the Center activities 

\ 

fo. .^v'^"^^"^^ expressed an interest and enjoyment in fund-praising benefits 
for the Center,, indicating feelings of sharing, ^c loser^s to pe«-s. aM a je^sf 

^Ltfna"?;"^ f ' '° ''i^h phylcal limitations pre 

venting them from actively working on behalf of the Center. appeared to view 
all results as a gr6up effort and exhibited the same feeling of b.elVngdng., s 

.nH ^^J" P^nibers retained a -custodian, over age 5t). to care for the facility ' 
and offered to fund the position themselves. «i^iin:y 
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CASE STUDY. #9 



Community ''^ , • 

This Center was located in an urban renewal ^irea of a western city that 
,has always functioned as a service center for a vast agricultural county. 
Housed OT^^he ground level of a new high-rise for the^ elderly sponsored by . 
ihe Department rff. Housing and Urban Development, the Center shared space with 
other organizations such as the American. Association of Retired Persons (AARR) , 
Foster Grandparents, Retired Senio^ Volunteer Program (RSVP) and the Council - 
of Older Americans, sponsoring .agency for most of the local aging prbgrams. 

The facility was built as part of an urban renewal project on the outer 
perimeter of a comraercial area.. Many buildings were empty and those ocpupied ^ 
closed at 5 p.m., isolate Jthe area around the Qenter from pedestrian/traff ic 
and wking it susceptible to pui^se snatchings and muggings. Tte doo/s of the 
Center were locked at 5 p.m. each day/ and participants expresse'd fear'of being 
in the ar^a alone at any time, particularfy after dusk^ 

• , * • * * ' ' 

A concerted effort had been made to rebuild and revitalize the area around 
the Center. ^ The preponderance of eirpty buildings suggested that it 'may remain 
a fringe area, possibly to become even less desirable and invitj^ng to older 
persons. • * . » 

Older people in the community had been instrumental in obtaining reduced 
bus fare^; a monthly discount card, costing. $2, entitled the holder to ride 
anywhere in the eity^ However, transportation routes did not serve all areas 
of the city, and transfers or lengthy italks were often required to teach the 
Center--an pbvious b^ilacle to attendance. The Center's location in the 
commercial district^^lb^tiraBsportation was necessary for all participants, 
with tie exception o^Pfeidents of the building and a nearby hotel. 

A supermarket, minidrugstore, barber shop and beauty salon were available 
on the premises.- Additional shopping and rtiovie theaters were within walking 
distance of the Center. ^Access to other community facilities required 
transportation. ^ ^ 

Since the opening of the Center in 1958, attendance has grown to approxi- 
mately 1,000 persons per month.. The age requirement, typical of western 
centers, was SQ^years or over. Participants were predominantly female, with 
m^Jes accounting for less than five percent of the total attendance. ^Income 
level of the regular users appeared to be limited, while individuals with 
more comfortable incomes'attended for a specific class or activity. 

Facility » - . 

The design of the facility was most inviting, and pedestrians and 
motorists co|»ld look in through a large front window. The facility was 
essentially one large room, divided into a number of cla?s activity areas 
by partitions approximately six feet high. The areas. were filled with long^ 
worktables and chairs. One side of the facility contained a number of small 
administrative offices with space for the'Center staff and other aging programs 
The bther side of the facility was lined with floor-to-ceiling supply cabinets 
and an area in one corner was devoted to a boutique. 
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/ • . • ^ • 

Staffi ng 

/staff members were without professional traiiiing and, while they 
expi^essed genuine warmth and concern foj the participants, interaction 
aot)eared to be with the, senior volunteers and a paternalistic nature' 
Foward the older participants. ^ ^ 

Governance 

— — * 

The Center priginated and has developed as a Senior Oppbutunity Services 
program sponsored by the older Americans organization, dnd was facing a finan- 
ciaj crisis due to termination of the Federal- program and the absence of a 
solid base of community support. 

The Center began operation with a stated purpose as follows- i 

Te utilize the talents of o^der people by involving them in'at* ' I 
.training program of arts and crafts that help occupy their * 
■ extra time in learning to help each other personally and ' 
socially and to eventually ^dd to their incomes 33 they learn' 
to produce saleable products. 

,-PhT'ticipants worked in volunteer, capacities but werp not involved in the 
decision-making structure- of tJl% Center. Governance appeared to be under 
complete control of the director. , 



Program 



The program was desinied around prepackaged learning concepts. Older 
people formed the first it/structor training class; from this group, instruc-' 
tors were selected to teach future classes. Though the Center stressed a 
■ learning concept, it was discovered that most of the participants attended 
first for companionship and second for learnina. The program had consistently 
focused on creative activities, classes, lectu?^s and discussion groups 
Services had been slower to develop; however, public health nurses were 
available every afternoon, and physical examinations were given on a limited 
basis. Counseling information and referral and library services were also 
available. 

A Title VII nutrition site was available to the participants approximatfelV 
a quarter of a block from the main Center., and many participants enjoyed a 
noon meal there. • 

HeaAQTemphasis on arts and crafts, along with the complete absence of 
an activc>e^eati.on program, could account for the small number of male 
participants.X In fact, male participants said that the class offerings were 
more appropriate, for females and expressed a desire for male-oriented, activities 
or for help inyconducting these activities at another location if necessary. 

Community Relations 



Craft products made by the older people were attractively displayed in a 
boutique shop, arif sales were bringing in a good income for both participants 
and the Center. The Center retained one-fourth of the sale price to purchase 
supplies and help defray expenses. 
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Though the Center had^ str9ng valunteer program using older people and* 
an occasional community volunteer present, linkage to other agencies in the 
coirfmunity appeared wealP. I . ' 

Problems and Comments , 

Warmth and companionable socializing'^as limited; a cosmopolitan population 
attended the Center and ,^ though ^the participants interacted with the.dnstructors 
and occasional class members / participants did not seem to know, their peers, 
and attendance appeared to be for. a' scheduled' activity rather than on a "drop- 
in" basis. •! . . , 

The Center has grown dependent^, uijon Federal funds and has not developed 
local souijfces of funding; therefore, a serious financial crisis was pending 
due to the cutback in Federal funds. 'V 
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- CASE STUDY #10 • 

. ' * i 

Community * ' \ 

This facility, a satellite of an extensive network of multipurpose 
Centers, Senior Cenlters and satellites, was locatedin a renovated factory 
m a low-income ajea of a large southern city. T^M^OTy was effectively^ 
remodeled to provide both housing and limited recreaflon facilities for the 
elderly. Now a part of public housing in the. area, the facility draw*^ its 
residents from the immediate area. Many of the participants had moved into 
-public housing as a resullijMbf a slum' clearance project'. - * 

^-'"^ 

The facility's .environment was unattractive, with ^un-down shops, dilapidated 
-housing, light industry and market areas nearby. A high crime rate forced 
closing and locking entrances to the iuilding and parking lot at 4:30 p.m. 

But all community facilities we're hearby and those not in the immediate • 
area ,v,ere easily accessilflfe by buses, which stopped af the corner and provided 
discount-priced transport^ion. • ' . 

Though the fira#W51oor of the housing facility<wa? available for. Center ' •• 
activities, the space was not used optimally. One large area c^ntiSined ^ 
tables, chairs and sofas that appeared cojd and uninviting. A-few elderly ^ 
n'^T<:ny^.«rt in this area chatting during most of the observation time. Another 
^room *as partial ly equipped and adequate for food storage and coffee 
i room was used for bingo, coffees and general meeting's. 



Faci lity 





A professionally Educated social worker served as the director of this 
satellite. . ■ 

Governance ° • ^ ^ 



/Participants at. the satellite assumed. responsibility in directing their 
own Activities. .Though they were encouraged to serve oh various standing' and 
s^e^ial committees and to voice concerns and^pffer suggestions, only a^minimal 
number becamq actively involved. "Several members did serve on the satellite's 
gjjiVerning board. • ^ 



'rogr 



The sat,ellite was One small part of a network that offered a wide range 
of social a*d recreation^ services. The director indicated that the infor- 
mation and referral service and counseling were use-' by the elderly. 

A minibus made it possible for the elderly to shop for groceries at a 
regularly scheduled time. The vehicle was ^Iso available to transport partic 
ipants to social events at other Centers in the network. 
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/ Community Relations ' . , 

• * •■■ * ■ ^ * 

Though inforination about this satellite was conveyed through the larger 
network's newsletters and use of posters oiV bulletin boards, the director 
cited a need /or more publicity. Satellite menlbers cooperated with a few 
community agencies 'and were involved l^ith some health-related charities ^(cancer 
and heart), but, in general^ thI satellite had made little progress in 



encouraging community service. 
Problems and Comments 



1 



/ 



The part-time director's educational background qudlified^her for a more 
responsible position. She had little rapport with the participants . Her ^ 
office was a place fpr official matters^ not the* friendly place bccupied by , 
many in similar positions/ In two fulFdays of visitii\g the- Center, observei-s 



noted that the director usually staved in her office, 
was supervising a bingo game ami cortee hour attended 



er one outside activity 
about 35 'Seniors, 




[oming 
with 
between 
of .two 
^ that could 

hese in^Vhts into^the needs of the 
Sm, the director. did not appear to 
activities at the, satellite, nor did 



The director felt that the goals of her Center should inc 
the inadequacies o^ Me5?:ican residents in tlie area an#ft 
the American life style. She was interested in betterin 
the two groups. She also notejl, th^e was a need for mori 
types: Those in which the niaiij^^q^^ participate, 
be scheduled at night, Thoutriiiall^l^StSthese iimgl 
participants and was 
assurw^ much responsi 
she/Interact much wititij;;>fh^21^^ 

Interaction betwe<&^tif^ ^as extremely limited, with a language barrifer 
that vfas divisive. The n^fori'ty of residents in the building were Spanish 
speaking. Efforts to teacH English had been unsuccessful. The "Anglos" 
reported that many of th^'Spanish speaking were not citizens. Their attitudie-N^ 
toward Iht Spanish spc^ng had not been improved by the president's conducting 
a business meeting entirely in Spanish- -a language- the Anglos did not understand. 
There appeared to be a wall of misunderstanding, resentment and bitterness 
between t fee two groups, . * 

Directors of the network indicated the satellite would eventually be made 
into a drop- in center for the many elderly in the surrounding neighborhood: 
The program., functioning with only minimal acty^ities and services , * appeared 
stagnant. Whether the situation was a result (5f the decision to turn the 
facility into a drop-in center or a combination^s^ ethnic tension^, inap- 
propriate programming and participant apathy coulXnot be determined. The* 
participants, as a group, appeared to be in need of^both services and activities. 
Therefore, t*e conversion of a , satellite Center utilized as a. service delivery 
site into a .'drop -in Center did not appear to be in the best interest of the 
older people in the housing development, nor did the surroun^jpg neighborhood 
appear appropriate for supporting a drop- in Center, 
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■ • V ■ ■ 

; ^ , CASE STUDY #11 ^ * * 

• . \ 

Community ' ' ^ 

An urban arel in the southwest was the setting for the site visit' 
to this ^satellite -Senior Center. The Center's ioicome level was low, since' 
It was located in low-income housing, but the men and women were well- 
groomed and seemed to tak6 pride in Ifheir appearance. The Center's appearance 
also reflected a feeling of pride, the City section did not. appear to be 
prosperous; homes^were small and run down'. Transportation was readily avail- 
^able, with city buses passing the Center jeveral«times hourly. Facilities 
likely to be needed by the elderly-churches, schools open to adults willing 
to-uSe them at night and shopping centers-were all within reasonable walking 
distance of the Center. The minibus and reduced .fares" on city buses permitted = 
ready access to other facilities. Many of the' participants had automobiles- * 
parking was adequate. 

Facility ' *^ ■ - 

A large multipurpose room, adequate kitchen, library, craft room, 
two offices and bathr.boms were availably to the satellite Center within a 
■new structure owned and operated by the housing authority., One office served 
as a screening clinic at a scheduled time. Furniture selection and irrangtoent 
were controlled -by the housing authority. t s-^ 

One director superV.ised Center activities. Though she did" not have 
an educational background related to working with the elderly, she worked 
harmoniously with her group sff Mexicans-,- Mexican-Americans and Americans. 
There seemed to be no barriers between .>he groups and between the director 
aild fndiVidual groups. Other staff members were available from headquarters 
to help the director when needed: The driver of the minibus served part-time 
and provided tran«)ortation for grocery shopping and attendance af activiti 
at other Cehter| «i?!%he network. Activity l^ders were volunteers who were 
also members the Center. 

■ *• ' ' -■ 
Goverj(Rcfe 



es 



Members wete encouraged to serve on various .standing and special com- 
mittees and readily did so. In fact, several participants served on the 
governing board. Members were also vocal about important issues and often 
offered suggestions about program activities. 



Program 



* 



The services provided were delivered under the auspices of an incor- 
porated city/county community services agency, ^e agency provided services 
to older people who had independent living arrangements either inside or 
outside the city's public housing developments. Through contractual arrangement 
the housing authority reimbursed the service agency for social services and 
activities conducted in the community spaces, in actuality, these commiAiity 
spaces became a network of Senior Centers'. 
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' Though this Cfenter, intended only as a satellite, was not bustling ^ 
with activity; during the study thfere were "frequent visitors to the lobby, 
a covered-dish luncheon was attended by 60 people and six people were observed 
using the free health screening clinic.^ Thirty-five, persons participated ^ 
in anjtafternoon coffee hqur. 



This njew<:enter had experienced a growth rate of nearly 50 perceSt 
during 1974. ^ Social an& recreational activiilries were most frequently 
offered and best attended. Information was provided to members, and referrals 
were made to social service workers in the community. Counseling was done on 
an informal basis, as the director was not trained for more demanding forms 
of counseling. ^ . 

Community Relat ions 

; • ^ . 

Though Center participants were active in working with other, groups in 
the community, they had no formalized social action program. Service linkages , 
were available through the contracting services- agency . 

Problems ^nd Comments • ^ ' . - 

\^ . Center members indicated a r/eed for 'mote Activities that would appeal 
\o men. No special facilities w#re^availablte for their use, although th^y 

irt^de*up a fair percentage of the membership^9 percent). Some need for ^ 
' evening activities other than cards was also indicated by participants, most 

of whom were unwilling to leave the building at ..night. ^ 

In view pf the unusually Targe increase in' attendance in 1974, the 
number of participants/volunteers working as activity leaders and the enthusiasm 
expressed by m^ny psxticipdnts, this satellite appeared to have ail the . ^ ' ^ 

resources necessary to develop additional services/activities and community 
service projects. " 
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CASE STUDY #12 



Community ^ - ( 

In this trt)wn in the Pacific Northwest, where ovejr 14 percent of the 
population are 65' years of age or older, services to senior citizens have 
developed as a service delivery. system rather than in a location designated 
as a "Senior Center." Two small facilities existed, convenient to com- 
•^Jmunitupervices and shopping and within walking distance for many. The 
labsenlr of public transportation was a -serious prob;aem for the rural areas 
^rrounding the town. 

Facility 

■ y - . 

For seven years a volunteer director and a large cadre, consisting / 
mostly of seniors, have provided services to older people. Recently, thiB 
senior program was given the^use of one room in a city building, and a tele- 
phone was installed '(but without funds to pay for tall cavils). This room 
was used as a .combination office, meeting room, activity rdom and general 
all-purpose room--wlthout windows, comfortable chairs or recreational ' 
equipment* The area could accommodate peoplQ in a meeting-t^e atmosphere 
but would be complet'fely inadequate as a Ipunge or drop-in at^ The area 
was suitable foil only single activities, as there were neither partitions 
nor floor coverings to absorb the noise. Additionally, a nearby low-cost 
housing project for the elderly provided a large room that served both as a 
Title VII nutrition site and an activity room or satellite Center. 

)^ 

pie two locations functioned primarily as meeting places for organized 
activities and were not conducive to social interaction. One was a large 
room containing a piano, tables and chairs. The other site had large dining 
tables and chairs arranged end to end for convenience in serving meals but 
not at all conducive to conversation or other social interaction. 

Staffing . 

Programs were implemente(||''by the director , 'aided by volur^tedrs who work 
over 850 hours per month. An outreach aide, funded by another agency, iS' 
assigned half-time to senior citizens in an attempt to locate isolated or 
hard-to-reach older people and to work with the newly retired. 

Governance 

The senior program i^ governed by an incorporated private nonprofit 
Board of Directors of which the volunteer director is a member. Center 
operations were under almost complete control of the director, and there 
appeared to be little inclination or opportunity fot participatory governing 
by the members. 

\ 

Program 

' _ , ^ . ■ -■ - ' -■ - 

A number of the Center's services provided health care. A home-care' 
program made skilled nursing care available to needy elderly persons, and 
a h'ealth aide worked 20 hours per week to provide personal care. - Seniors 
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provided recording and transportation for the twice-monthly dlihics. 
Twice-monthly health screenings were instituted in' 1974 as part of a 
comprehensive county-wide ''Eldercare*' j)rogram for pepifbns aged 60 and oyer. 

*> 

The title VII meals prc^gram drew the largest number of participant 
Sedentary recreation (bingo), lectures and 'discussion groups were linked^ 
to the meals program. Information and referral was available on an as- 
needed l>asis. ' ^ * * . 

Since over 50 percent of the participants lived alone, and 32 percent 
suffered from hearing or visual impairment , home-delivered meals and tele- 
phone reass\irance once a day, seven days per week, were important components 
of the program. * ' w 

A 12-passenger bus, purchased with assistance of a small Tifle III 
grant, 'was available. This vehicle, -its operation ent4.r§ly 'dependent on 
private donations, furnished transportation to health, screenings, shopping 
oaryi the nutrition 5ite. Public transportation was not available in the 
• town, and the ^bus. canfiot begin to fill all requests from the older popu- 
lation of thi town and the surrounding three-county area eligible for 
services from* the senior program. 

The senior^ program provides a physical therapy class each .morning 
in a local retirement home; formerly such classes were conducted in three 
nursipg homes until the homes could acquire an activity director. 

Potluck dinners, cards, quilting or makyig'lap robes for nursing homes, 
group singing, films and an orchestra that entertains in nursing homes 
complete the program offerings. 

Community Relations \\ 



The Center director related to such community agencies as^ the recreation 
dep^tflient and the housing author ity^, but essentially her focus was on the 
Centfer and its program rather than the Center's role in the community. 

Problems and Comments 

Residents of the housing area' did not appear to relate to the site in 
the city facility; town residents expressed the opinion that the site in the i 
housing area was only for residents living tbere. , ' 

While the nutrition program was no doubt a welcome addition for some, 
the space constraiiits created by the program were a problem. Keeping the 
tables in place /or the-f ive-day-per-week meals has meant curtailment of 
previously available recreational activities. 

This Senioi^Cejjter' program was functioning at an amazing level of 
activity considering the. absence of paid staff and minimal facilities, 
operating budget and fund?. 
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CASE STUDY #13 • — ^ 

Community - , . - . 

" ' A beautiful municipal park located in a.sfqall city serving as the- 
"state's transportation, trade and education center was the setting for a ^ ' 
Centjfr in the Pacific Northwest. ' Lumber and forest^ products have tradi- 
tionally played a significant role Jin the economy. and labor market of the 
area. Because of the j:ural' nature Jof the lumber ^industz:y, older persons ' 
who had .lived and worked in the industry had mov^into the city on retire- 
ment oj: ^as they became unable to continue lijiiing .in a turai environment. 
As a consequence, many,havq been forced to' adapt to a new community and way 
of life after retiremen]:. . 

*■ ^ . .. ' ^- 

^ The Center has grown from a sfniqr cluK into facilities and sertrices', 
resulting fro^i the Combined re^sourfes of^a large private bequest, the, housing 
authority, the department o;f 'parks .^nd recreafton and donations from individ- 
uals and organizations. 'The .present facility serves over 4-,600 persdils" in 
an a:verage month. e . 

Both Centerrprovided and public, transportation served the facility. 

Older persons were concentrated in the adjacent neighborhood, and convenient 
• ample parkirtg lots served, those arriving by private automobile. It was 

reported^ that visits to the Center were the major nonfamily activity of 60 
' percent *bf the participants. The socioeconomic level of the participants - 

appeared to cross all strata of society, and all appeared to make frequent 

use of thCi Center. . . ' 




Facility- , 

■ ' \ ^ :^ • 

The structural design of the facility was inviting and convenient for 
activities; the park and gardens around the building and areas inside the 
building were conducive to social interaction and observation. A less-mobile 
individual could sit in a comfortable chairs in a corridor. or on a park 
bench and feel a part of the activities 5r have a number of encounters with 
peers, whether<^or not he wanted to participate in organized programs. 



Since the facility was all on one level, ther.e were entrances from the 
surrounding park and gardens on three sides. .Along one side were class 
activity rooms and game rooms. When entering the front of the building, 
one could either approach the administrative off ices^ or a spacious lounge 
containing a television set, game. tables and small groupings of comfortable 
chairs..' "Approximately one-half of- the structure was a large all-purpose 
room with two sides of glass, furnished with a piano, public address system,' 
folding dining tables dnd chairs. The room opened into kiitchen facilities 
and a patio with portable grills. ' ^ 

Staffing ^ 

The program was managed by a staff of .five professionals, assi-sted by 
up to 15 field work/intern ^tudents per academic year. ^ 
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Governance ^ * 

Services and activities were under the complete control of the director, 
with supervisory assistance from the department of parks and recreation. 
Older participants v^^ere active on committees, but, with the exception of the 
self-governing men's club, there was little evidence of participatory decision 
making.. • , - ' ^ 



The program offered a wide range of social and recreational Services. ^ 
Transportation was available by both bus and minibus; health services, pre|^ 
dominantly preventive or adaptive, were available from public health nurses; 
legal services were protfided by a ''Senior Law Center'Von the premises, and 5^ 

<^n outreach worker hired With CETA fiunjds .attempted to reach older people in"^ 

...need of service from 'the Center, \ . 

' Certain jprogram components were unilsual and deserve listing: A 'Vloan 
fif^dV proyjdTO confidential loans bearing no interest and without, scheduled - 
^ repayment; a -professional ''artist- in-residence" offered a cultural arts 
grt^am; al l..iiistructors used in the Center were volunteers; job search 
^3^i'^^es and fob placement service were readily available; considerable 
j:, emphasis w^s placed on service to the community by seniojrs who majle layettes, 
lap robes, quilts and therapy ^equipment for the health department. 

Two programs are of such merit as to warrant a "more complete description; 
"Thursday Friends'.' and the men's program, ^ 

Thursday activities were s'pecifically designed to serve people living i 
nursing homes, those receiving foster care or others who functioned better.^, 
in a less-structured environment. Those participants were transported weekly 
,1 to th^ev Center, and most attended on a regular, basis . Volunteers circulated 
among tT^q^ participants to talk with them, to organize and supervise activities 
coordinate^pecjLal entertainment and assist participants with craft projects, « 
The 'RSVP program was especially beneficial. 

The mefi's program accounted for 30 percent of the total Center attendance 
Several years ago the staff realized that few men attended the Center. A 
male staff member was retained to work on a half-time 'basis with men, and a , 
.concer^-^ effort wa^s, launched to develop programs to attract male participants 
The men 's^^pro'^ramj^complCTely self-governed, attracted several ^hundred men • 
with a weekly breakfast, woodshop and other activities selected by ^the group. 

Community Rielations ■ ■ t 



The Center artd its director had developed cooperative programs with the 
university. Participants were used as resource persons in special classes, 
and the Center was enriched by student interns. 

, There were a number of other Centers in the city, all with an ag§ 
requirement of 55 years or over. Staff from the various Centers enjoyed a 
close liaison, dnd referrals were ^ made among the various Centers. The Center 
direcftor served on the boards of other agencies and had close working rela- 
tionships with the area agency on aging and with the state office on aging. 

lis 



Problems and Conunents 



Staff members, all with professional training, demonstrated courtesy and 
warmth in interaction with participants. The staff received a wide variety 
of incentives, including paid professional memberships and inservice training. 
The director and staff maintained close lia^ison with a nearby university 
institute of gerolitology, pfovidiTig technical assistance to the university, 
utilizing students as ^lunteers and allowing the university to use the Cen- 
ter as a training resource. Strong community and professional linkages with 
local, regional and state agencies werfe also evident 

i * 

A possiHe deterrent to attendance at the Center facility was its location 
on the outer perimeter of the city. Shopping and community facilities, though 
within three miles, were beyond comfortable walking distance fbr older people.. 
However, public and Center transportation! possibly prevented location from 
becoming a major barrier to participation. 
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CASE STUDY #14 

^ . • ., V ; 

In an urban city^in the northeastern United States ^f^rivate, 
nonprofit, community-based social service agency was assisting older 
persons. The headquarters of the agency met thi criteria of a Senior 
Center and therefore was selected for a site visit. The agency was 
not a senior club or Center but a corporation, run by and for older 
persons, functioning as an umbrella agency or service delivery system that 
also directed several senior citizens' clubs. Services from this agency 
were available at satellite centers throughbur the target area* 

During the early 1970's, the agency focused its attention on assisting 
elderly persons living within the model cities' area — four serrate juris- 
dictions--and the geographical periprilljy^ Early in 1974, responding to 
increasing needs, services wfere expanded to^ an additional seven areas of 
the^.ity. Realizing the growing demand for services by the elderly, the 
agency was constantly searching for new sources of funding and improved 
service delivery to increase its capability. 



Facility 



c 



The Centers where older people met and received services were located 
throughout the city. Services were available in recreation/ community centers, 
Jewish coqmiunity centers. Salvation Army centers, churches and public 
housing projects.' ||ervlces were also taken to tlie older person's home when 
necessary or requested. * 

Staffing , ^ 

A professionally trained public administrator managed the agency. The 
dlrectof had available a staff of 13, several professionally trained. Staff 
members involved in service delivery had a good rapport with the recipients, 
due to their background and ongoing training. While thettt were nine desig- 
nated outreach workers, it was felt that all workers rendering service in the 
community function a^ outreach workers. During regularly scheduled staff 
meetings, service workers were expecgied to become knowledgeable in other 
areas in order to refer individuals to the appropriate agency or service, - 



Governance 



i 



The board of ^directors, comprised of older participants residing witfiin 
the comnunities served, was responsible for personnel recruitment, selection 
and^termination. This decision-making group administered the entire service 
program,, with funding from Federal sources such as Older Americans Act, OEO, 
model cities and state and local funds. < 

Progr^ 

The primary purpose of this agency wa^s to provide coordinated social 
ser)(ice programs for older persons needing^ some form of support to remain 
in their ow hooies in the community rather than being institutionalized. 
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In 1971, the umbrella agency (which started in the urban area to rJspond 
to the needs of older black people) expanded to provide^ services to olden 
people regardless of race, color or creed and beyond the boundaries pf^ the 
communities where the agency and woric sites were located. 

Services offered by ^is agehcy are so comprehensive as to jwarrant a 
brief description. -THisragency could'be viewed as a model of ^at a multi-^ 
purpose Center or service delivfery system has to offer older i^ople. 

Homemaker service involves housekeeping, personal care, nutrition, 
marketing and other related duties. THe service was free to older persons 
covered by Old Age Assistance^. Others declared eligible by doctors |^ certi- 
ficates showing physical need were required to pay a fee for serVTce. A 
Title VII nutrition program open to all individuals 60 years of age provided 
meals five days per week^^j: shut-ins^and those*- wishing to participate in 
group dining. The program, with a charge of 50 cents per meal, served an 
averag||lN)f 125 homebound per day and 320 per week in a congregate setting. 

Because of high costs, transportation was availAle only on a limited 
basis. Elderly persons who required assistance, because of health, low income 
or emergency received service for a token fee of 25 centt -per round trip. 

Legal services were provided in conjunction with the city legal assistance 
office and local OEO. The agency sponsored an elderly legal research' and 
service program. It was intended not as a service prggram but as a research' 
. and sensitization program. Limited funds necessitate the handling of only a 
small number of test cases,, and other cases were referred to the appropriate 
^ agency. All cases were handled-, eitt^er directly or indirectly. The agency 
acted as an advocate on behalf of the eldjerly for legislation and administrative' 
changes affecting them. 

Supportive services programs i^e intended to assist elderly individuals 
in obtaining housing, medical assistanci^ and income assistance. They were 
open to any person over 60 years of age 'requiring the services. 

V r 

A nursing home ombudsmart insured that the needs\of nursing home patients 
were met and that some form of social and recreationalSadtivity was provided. 
. Xf it. - was- deiermined- -t-hat the needs ^f : a patient * were' ntrt Ireing' mfer , " th^^ " the " ^ 
complaint was turned .over to the legal department to insure appropriate action. 

Training and educational programs have been made available through 
cooperation with both a local university and Federal agencies. These programs 
included nutrition education, health education, the art of parliamentary 
procedure artd geriatric trainings 

Coordination of employment was offered on a somewhat limited- basis . 
The agency employed older persons and procured part-time employment for others. 

An information and referral component served the greatest number of 
individuals. There was an awareness that older people might need services 
which the agency itself could not provide, so the group disseminated infor- 
Jmation and referred older people to these services. The information and 
referral was of major importance, as it .expedited the process through which 
the elderly must maneuver in order to obtain various services. 
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Volunteers werq the mainstay of this nonprofit voluntary group. 
The 'agency operated ami coordinated a volunteer program for older persons 
and used them wheneKier possible. Volunteers were aJso referred to other 
community agencies 

Community Retation$ 

This agency had strong community linkages. Interaction with the uni- 
versities, humane resources agencies, hospitals, legislators and others in 
the power structure is frequent. The director placed special emphasis on 
meeting with professionals concerning service delivery, information ex- 
changes, staff sharing and reports to and.froiii numerous local, state and 
Federal agencies. 

The director, with^an impressivejeducation and experiential background, 
had a host of refreshing ideas and refused to be content. A quote from the 
director illustrates the philosophy of the agency: "Individuals who are 
dissatisfied usually ckn help us make things bettei^ and, 'therefore, are 
very important to us." Additionally, the president of the board of directors 
had always been active in the community, was affiliated with local and ' 
national organizations and knowledgeable about available resources and 
>^venues to pursue.. The director and president clearly complemented each other 



The agency was also working toward three clearly articulated future 
goals: 1) senior citizen housing; 2) day care, and 3) the establishment of 
a comprehensive Center in a single location. 

Problems and Comments j 

' Staff members usually worked on recreation and cultural activities in 
a coordinating capacity only« This program component was less Jtlian optimally 
effective. In the public housing locations, the all-purpose rooms stood ^ 
unused while older persons reported a desire for social and recreational 
activities. In general, recreation received little emphasis except at the 
nutrition 'sites . ♦ 

The Center directors reported "moderatfe". to "much" improvement in older 
'pCTsbhV 'after 'participitiOT Tri ' the' pf ograin.' ' Such? pbsTtive ' signs ' sVemecT 'to 
accentuate the need for companionsjiip, new interests and acquaintances, 
byproducts of arts and crafts, table games, entertainment and tours and trips. 

Lack of interest, poor health and incideiH^es of crime around Centers 
not located in housing developments were cited as limiting attendance in 
Center activities. * . 

The umbrella afgency considered the iidividual clubs responsible for 
social and recreational activities. Perhaps leadership training for the 
club officers ^d members and the staff assigned to the individual Centers 
could provide tne impetus needed in developing more activities. 



Recreation acti)f*ties at the Center received no publicity, a lack that 
carried over into other areas. While the agency had a comprehensive service 
pro^gram, many of the older people were unaware of how or from whom they 
received services. 
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CASE STUDY #15 

■T . I 

Community . . ^ . . 

/' ^ . ' ' . t ' 

A large colonial hc^se in an old section of a southeastern city was 
'^^thejsettin^ for a recreation department -sponsored facilitv. 

The city, its history dating back to the 1700's, developed early as 
both an economic and cultural center. This his^ry was still evident in 
chat Center participants were natives of the city or surrounding area or 
had moved into the area as young professionals and ^remained there on 
retirement. Consequently, 40 percent of the participants were over 75' 
I years pld, and the Center had an unusually high percentage of participants - 
frpjp parofes^ional or- managerial backgrounds. - 

Shopping and community facilities wfere, close to the Center, and pqblj.c 
titpf^spoTtation was within walking distance for an active person but presented 
a problem for th^ less vigorous or handicapp^. 

Facility . * 

The Center was not identified on the front of the building, and a visitor 
had to drive around the resid^tial area in search of it. 

A multilevel structure, approached^ by a number of steps and without an > 
elevator, housed the Center". The consensus of opinion of both staff and 
participants was that additional space was needed. Although the facility 
was without a kitchen, the space on the two levels appeared to be under- 
utilized. The rooms were furnished with tables and chairs as if ready for 
large groups to attend a meal, meeting, class or bridge. The furnishings- . 
and rooms were neither inyit^g nor conducive to iraall or intimate group 
gat,herings--or just passing the time of day. v 

TTie^rector expressed disappointment in the smalls humber of male 
participants and would have liked to add a workshop to provide an additional 
area of interest foremen* Also being discussed as additions were a kitchen , 
and. large meeting room, sa the facility could better serve older people. 

Staffing - ' 

The staff consisted" of a director and a secretary, assisted by volun- 
teer older participants. 

. Governance ' ' 

The city sponsored the Center through the department- of parks and 
.recreation. Center operations were under complete control of the director,* | 
with supervisory assistance from the parks and recreation director. The 
majority of participants were members of a large club that 'met once each 
week, and an entire day of Center time and space was devoted to the function. 
The club had officers and committees, giving -a form of self-government to ^ 
the club'but not to the Center as a whole. 
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Program . 

% 

A one dollar fee for a lifetime membership was the only requirement 
for joining the Center. ~ \ T " ~ 

Programming at the Cepter clearly reflected the orientation of the. 
director and emphasized creative an<|j^ sedentary recreation. Music classes % 
and a band, which drew far more observeigs than participants, were available.. 
The band received many requests to per^Srm in the ^community and was considered 
by the Center to be good "advertising"^ for successful aging. The band 
entertained regularly at nursing homes, and, though not considered as such 
by th(B Center> actually functioned as an "outreach" component, since many 
members originally attended the Center after seeing the band on television 
or at a conmiunity function, - . 

Classes, lectures and discussion giii>ups completed the program of 
activities. A local university offered a scholar^s program, free of charge, 
to older people, and a number of 'Center participants were actively involved 
in either course work or a current events program. 

Counseling and information aiid referral were available from the Center* 
director on an informal basis. The Center idid not have recourse to profes- 
sional counseling. 

Community Relations • - # 

^: J 

With the Exception of occaaional community services volunteered by the 
Center and performances by the, band, linkages to the community appeared weak. 

Problems ani Comments ^ ' 

Participants appeared to attend the Center for only an occasional 
activity but not on a drop-in "basis. Several factors may have discouraged 
drop-ins: First, there was no specMied area to serve as a lounge or day 
room; second, there were no informal areas where social observation or inter- 
action could spontaneously occur. , ' 

^. ... Structural, renovation was prohibited on , the present facility because 
of its historical significance, but creative furnishings and programming 
could have overcome. many liabilities. 

Lack of transportation was identified as a major problem for the Center* 
With a large percentage of tihe participants over age 75, the walk to. and from 
available bus routes could prevent frequent attendance. 

Program emphasis was on recreation as opposed to services, and the full 
potential of the lovely old historical structure appeared underdeveloped. 
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CAS^/SfuDY" #16 - 

Connnunity ' ^ 

' In the largest urban area of a* predominantly agricultural state, ^a 
small, highly industrial northeastern city had a Center established in 
' l976\to serve- former mental patients and persons aged 60 and over! Pre- 
viously workers in construction or |p|nufacturing and victims of neglect, 
poverty^and poor housing, the participants appeared as a group to be 
infirm and indigent. ' - - 

The Center, surrounded by an industrial zon^, would have been ac- 
cessible from nearby, deteriorating low-rise apartments and si)ngle-family 
homes for mobile, healthy older persons. However, the advanced infirmities 
of so many (of ^he participants meant that Center transportation was 
required for nearly all w^o attended* 

Facility 

An old church with little renovation, except for the kitchen, served . 
as the Senior Center by day and a youth center during evening and weekend 
hours. Furnished with straight or folding chairs, the interior of the 
building was not comfortable, inviting or conducive to social interaction. 
- The roomy, open, institutional-type facility was witlfyt clusters of fur-, 
nitirf'e or informal loimge areas where older persons could congregate to 
chat or initiate unscheduled card or table games. A railroad track and yard 
adjacent to the building and the^ absence of an acoustical interior created 
an unusual amount of distracting noise. Wheelchairs ciould n6t be accommodated, 
though only the street level of the two-l^el facility was used. 

M ^- . 

Public transportation was 'reported as adequate within the^general . 
area, but a minibus, funded by the state unit t)n aging with Oldex Americans 
Act monies, transported participants to this particular Center. The bus 
was also available for transporting glebple to, other senior programs within 
^ the city. 
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Staffing ' . ^ ^ 

Staffing at the Center consisted of a director, an outreach worker and 
two clerical employees. The staff members were emp^yees of. the community 
center, that received its overall guidance and direction from a volunteer 
board of directors. Senior activities were a responsibility of the Center 
director, »who reported to the executive director for the community center. ^ 

Governance 

The older people were not involved in decision-making at the Center and 
had no av0nues for expressing their preferences. The staff was therefore 
unable to promote self-government, develop leadership capabilities or instill 
desire to serve on committees or governing boards. 
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Program 

The* Center ;was dependent 6n Federal funding, utilizing in -kiifS match 
of facilitres/supplies and only token cash to receive funds. The f^^derally 
funded Title V.II program had been a factor in increased attendance^; so the- 
Senior Center was made even more dependent on the continuation of Fe^deral 
funds. 

Crafts dominated the program "kt this Center,. *'Xhough they were va\ied, 
activities seemed predetermined with little or no"nexperimenting to fiiflf 
suitable alternati^ves. A substantial number of men attended the Centdp, which 
was unusual in view of the limited program offerings'. Most participants 
attended every day, and the occasional individual who did not attend daily 
attended regularly on specified days. 

A Title VII program provided meals on the premises and' hom|-deliver^ 
meals five days per week. 'The attraction of the meal par.tially^;explains\the- 
large percentage of males attending. Program activities were seicondary jo 
nutrition for both sexes. '-i 

Informal counseling in the form of ventilating feelings pr problems^ 
some information and referral, and the minibus that transported participa^s 
to needed medical Services or shopping were the only services projSj^de^^. vA^ 

Community Relations / 

' — " , . /; 

TJiis Center was not coordinated with any services of the city's othef^ 
senior programs. It was without community linkages in many areas and w 
in its interactions with educational institutions, church groups ^ftfl United 
Fund agencies. ^ - • Jr * 

I / O ^. 

Problems and Comments 

Lack of professionally trained leadership was undoubtedly responsilil^^ i " 
for the absence of services, the sameness^' of activities, the lack of exp*$^lUi^^., 
mentation ftith Activities and the staff 's' predetermination of what- the - 
participants should be offered; . . ^ V^j^^ ' 

The Center closed at 2 p.m. and remained empty until^bther age groups 
arrived for evening ssessions. Based on the distance from shd^in^^d 
community facilities, members' physical disabilities^ and geograpMBSt iso- 
lation of the group, a need existed for 'the facility to remain, open rpr a 
full afternoon. session. . 

The, Center defined itself as a "stabilizing influence, a haverj for low- 
income elderly and a source of information for those individuals concerned 
for the welfare of the older people." Professional counseling or aftercare 
for former mental patients, was not available; therefore, only slight or 
moderate improvement resulted from partic^ipation* in the senior program. 

Size of the facility was indicated as a factor in "moderately" limiting 
the program. On-site observation revealed underutilization of the existing 
space; the actual need was for more innoyative programming. 
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Staff consensus was that to diversify the program's activities would 
certainly improve the Center. A jnajor consideration for activities, services 
and future plans must be the 40 percent of the attendees who were 75 years of 
age or over. ' 

Participants were reported as religious, and the director discussed 
frequency of attendance at church and/or religious events. Spirituals were 
played loudly on occasion. 

' The aggregation of former mental patients and participants from deprived 
backgrounds, coupled with the seeming lack of initiative or creative program- 
ming, led to pervasive apathy and a stagnant program. ' 
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CASE STUDY #17 ' 



Community ' * • 

This Center was located in a' small, highly ii\dustrial northeastern 
city dependent on the manufacturing of automobiles\ metal products and 
textiles. Older, persons accounted for 22 percent of the total city 
BfPulation. ^ • . 

Established in a socially and economically isolated residential area, 
wi>th shopping and community facilities two to three miles away, the Center 
was further isolated by its setting: An older residential are^L^o£4t)w-rise 
apartments and single-family dwellings. Nevertheless, public, trwsportation 
was .considered adequate by the older people interviewed, and some transpor- 
tation was provided by the Center. 

Facility ^ ' • 

The Center, housed in. ^'private, single-family dwelling and surrounded 
by a residential area, lackedf space, and the absence of comfortable fur- 
nishings prevented it from functioning as a neighborhood drop-in Center/* 
Only ojie restroom was available for all participants. Wheelctiairs could not 
be accommodated inside.- » 

The facility had minimal renovation and was inadequate for. the program. 
Activities were confined to one level, as stairs leading to the second .level 
were too steep for older participants. The upper level was used for staff 
offices, storage and a sewing room. The physical barrier created by the 
stairs tended to isolate staff members from* the participants and accounted 
for limited interest in sewing., ' 

- All age groups had access to the small facility?^ leading to considerable 
congestion and noise. Traffic from a busy street in front added to the noise 
level but did not prevent the participants from fully utilizing the Center. 

A front room on the first floor was used for a television lounge, card 
playing, crafts and dining. Program offerings were not segregated by sex; 
meq took part, in a sewing class, and that program wais severely limited by 
space constraints. 

^Staffing 

Staffing at the\ Center included a full-time executive director,* a part- 
'time program director^ two aides and a part-time outreach worker. The program 
director was assigned numerous outside responsibilities and appeared to be 
working under a double handicap-- lack of support from local resources and 
diversified iresponlsibilities. Inadequate training and fragmented staffing 
patterns .appeared to compound further the pressures created both by shorta^^p 
of space and staff isolation. * ' 
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Governance 



Center operations were under the complete control of the executive 
director, who reported to a board of directors from a private, nonprofit 
organization. Though two older persons served as representatives from the 
Center to the board, there was little indication that the older parti- 
cipants were, involved in decision-making. Lack of expertise and diverse 
responsibilities may have prevented the Center director from opening the 
decision-making process to member representatives or from encouraging older 
participants in the development of leadership skills. 

Program 

The Center was supported by Federal funds (Title III), revenue sharing 
and^ local contributions. These funds were administered by, a private, non- 
profit umbrella agency that also financed four other programs for older 
persons within the city. 

Possibly because of the participants' advanced age and physical limita- 
tions, program offerings were highly concentrated in crafts and sedentary 
recreation. Meals, both on the premises and home delivered, were provided - 
without benefit of Title VII funds. The meals, tailored to individual needs 
of the members, were a major factor in drawing^articipants . Agency per- 
sonnel and staff conducted classes discussion groups, while varied com- ^ 
munity resources provided services for older participants through the Center's 
information and referral function. 

Staff members commented that participation in Center programs had 
greatly enhanced the ability of attendees to use their own capabilities 
and had increased personal growth. This was especially significant, since 
95 percent of the Center participants lived alone. Such isolation encouraged 
attendance. 



The staff encouraged the older people to function as friendly visitor.s, 
teach classes, serve on committees and t^ke part in a home- management pro- 
gram, a component sponsored by the umbrella agency. 

Community Relations. 

The staff indicated that the Center was most effective in mobilizing 
community resources,^ especially important since the target population served 
by. the Center was so isolated from them. The Center also had a mechanism 
enabling different age groups- to interact with the elderly- -through summer 
picnics, tutorial programs, dinner dances and trips. 

Problems and Comments - * . 

Despite space and staff limitations, the Center had made progress in the 
expansion of its program. Activities had increased" in 1£(74; 25 percent in' 
attendance. It amounted to a mixed blessing because o^ further donges'tibn and 
pressures created within the already overcrowded facility. • 

. ■ 
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*' Though the average age Center participants was 70 years, employment 
was noted the major deterrent, to regular attendance or termination of attendance 

' Advanced years, ^physical disabilities and low incomes were considerations 
for. -programming and services. • The fact that this group literally jspent, their 
days at the Center, mating lunch and watching TV, created monetary savings as 
well as companionship. But the deprivations of the ^group and the gains from 
participation in activities indicated that a logical next step would be to seek 
adequate ^ace and provision of more basic services and varied programming. 

In spite of overcrowding, staff and participants appeared to have a good 
rapport, both acknowledging their need and desire for a larger facility 
within which a dynamic community center could begin to emerge. 
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• ' CASE STUDY #18 . 

Community ,, ^ ' 

Anticipating this construction of a new, large facility, this multi- 
service Senior Center was a focal point fpr activities of the elderff in a 
^outheji-n university town and county. , - ' - 

- " ' - » 

The major focus of this site visit was to observe the administration 
of a network of Senior Centers. Therefore^, little attention was directed to 
specific facilities, staffing patterns or programs within the^ satellite' 
Centers. At the time of the site visit, administfative" offices and Center ' 
facilities were crowded into an old renovated church in a residential section 
of the county's largest city. Services were provided at several other - 
facilities in the count/ by visiting, trained 'program directors called 
« 'outreach workers." The multiservice Cent|| appeared to have greater appeal 
to county residents than" several- cohvenienF^smaller facilities. Because of 
the seniors' loyalty to this particular Center, the' director planned to 
continue its operation after completion of a. new building, which would not 
be located in the residential district. ' = ' 

' ^ 

The Center's location in a middle-class residential neighborhood con- 
venient to necessary facilities, coupled with an ever-increasing array of " 
services, undoubtedly prompted last year's 60 percfent .increase in membership. 
Approximately 25 percent of the county's elderly weije served by these Centers; 
of those, about 35 percent were members of minority' groups, nearly half had 
financiar difficulties and about 60 percent lived alone. For most, the Center 
was the major source of recreational and social activities. 

Facility ' ' 

The Center facility was minimally adequate. Few partitions .separated 
areas used for different activities. The kitchen was clean but lacked 
adequate equipment or storage for large group functions. The area for "serving 
•likewise limited the number who.could be accommodated during covered-dish ^ 
dinners. Parking was at a premium when' staff knd volunteers arrived, and 
participants parked on nearby residential streets. 

Staffing 

Encouraging active participation was a director well-known in the 
community. - She used every opportunity to release information about Center 
activities.' A trained staff and numerou's volunteers with varied, often sophis- 
ticated skills offered a wide variety of activities and services. * 

Governance 

Ten participants 'Served on the board of directors. The director also 
encouraged the Center members to actively participate on committees and to 
voice ;their concerns and offer suggestions. 
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Program ' ' 

The director defined a Senior Center as a base for receiving services* 
The monthly reports to the board of directors indicated that approximately 
1,000 persons were receiving an unusually wide array of services. The group 
was also politically active, and the new Senior Center (its constructions 
under way), was financed -With revenue- sharing funds. 'v 
■' „ ' ' ■ ^ ■ 

Several unique programs were observed here. The Center maintained 
both help-wanted and help-available ^advertisements in the city papers at aH 
times. Seniors'were frequently placed as companions for either the' young 
or the very old. Preretirement training was given, with, courses presented 
frequentl^^pfcr those 45 ye^ars of age or older A Center garden, tended' by 
those interested in raising vegetables and flowers, yielded food and decora- 
tions for Center functions and for individual use. 

A minibus was available to members of^"the community through co4|)eratiQ?| 
of the Center and United Fund. For those without automobiles, transportation 
posed a serious problem in the county. Meal service at the Center was not 
available, though the director hoped to obtain Title VII money in 1975. 
Title III money 'provided home-delivered meals five days per Week to about 
60^ persons . . > • 

Oommunity Relations ^ 

The^director felt that volunteer assistance would be used to an even 
greater extent after the move into larger quarters. Though the Center sii^s 
connected with churches, schools, the university and social service groups 
directing efforts to the aging, the -director anticipated linkage to better 
health services when the health clinic;, paurt of Phase 1 of the expansion 
-program, was completed. The director Reported full cooperation with state 
and Federal agencies on aging. Staff was shared and information exchanged 
with the -axea agency on aging. The local recreation and parks department 
had been completely cooperative, and many'^^participants at the Center also 
belonged to social clubs for thie elderly organized by the recreation depart- 
ment. Private casewd^k agencies, community action programs, the.Y's and 
the Salvation Army were reported as cooperative. This extensive linkage 
with other agencies, coupled with the director's capabilitx in coordinating _ 
activities and services at the Center, had perhaps served as the force moti- 
vatitig the community to spend revenue-sharing funds for better facilities 
for the older population. ' ^ , 

■ ■ % ■ 

The activities and goals^of this network were made known tp the com- 
munityvat large through the media and personal contact. Special events 
at the main Center were co^ ferM b y the local newspaper, either by a press 
release or by inviting the press to attend events. Community leaders, » 
professionals in related fields and others were invited to the various 
Center sites to see the. programs in action. All of the aboyj^made community 
contact and discussion of the multiservice program almost a daily activity. 

■».■.- ■ • ■ 

jf ■ •■ - _ , ' • ■ 
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CASE STUDY #19 



Community 

The headquarters of a southern county's community services council 
directed the operations of Senior Centers at seven locations. These Cen- 
ters, with one exception, were located in public housing projects in s- 
widely scattered areas of the county. 

The area was unique in recently having had a total reversal in finan- 
cial capability plus changes in its age composition. Fifteen years ago 
the area was a sleepy resort section on the coast. The introduction of new 
industry was accompanied by an influx of young, technically trained, well- 
paid workers with young children. Builders responded to the need for housing 
by producing many attractive, single-family homes requiring a- substantial > 
income to maintain. A drastic decline in employment left vacant hoibes quickly 
purchased at distressed prices by the elderly. The elderly continue to move 
into the area, seeking haven From inf lation^but costs have escalated and 
they can no longer afford to purchase and nJIntain the available housing. 
One former club-motel was remodeled for use J%elderly housing. Other struc- 
tures were built to Ijouse the many older persd|s, now representing over 30 ' 
percent of the county's population and increasing -steadily. 

Facilities 

.The primary assignment at this site was the obsaa-vation of a head- 
quj^ters staff operation; thus little attention was focused on the facilities 
ava'^lable to senior citizens. It should be noted that, without exception, 
facilities were those provideSfl on the first floor of housing apartments 
operated under the public hoiising authority. One Center was housed in a ' 
small facility operated by the recreation and parks department. A complete 
facility, including a larjge aftl-purpose room, crj^ft shop, library, swimming 
pool and screened outdoor areas surrounded by extensive grounds, was ob- 
served at dne site. 

Staffint; 

The county had coordinated service delivery under the executive director 
of the council. The Senior Center program was but on«|of several programs 
directed thrbugh his office. The director of the senior activities pro^rajn 
had available a staff of nine, several of whom were trained professionals. 

Governance 

The county^lde senior activities program was governed by a volunteer, 
elected board of directors.' An advisory board on services to the aeinc pro- 
vided planning and technical assistance to the board of directors. An organ- 
izational chart for this program is attached. 
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Program 



This extensive network was ♦inanced by a combination of Federal and 
state funds. United Fund monies and other local contributions were used as 
in-kind resources to secure matching funds. 

RSVP, Meals-on-Wheels and Tifle VII were three projects currently funded 
by. Federal money. The county has led the way in developing a transportation 
system for the elderly. Organized by the senior program, this project had 
been transferred to the county for opwaticm. The director reported that the 
service provided over 135,000 rides to about 3,000 seniors in 1974 at a cost 
of only 29 cents per ride. It should be noted that the cost did not include 
any vehicle maintenance. 

Title VII meals lost any welfare stigma that might have been attached to 
them because of the pleasant manner in which they were served. Mitrition 
counseling was provided during the lunch hour to ^|gp<s participating in this 
program. Physical therapy had once been availahii^b those who could benefit 
from swimming, but the Department of Housing ^gw Urban Development was consider 
eliminating the one pool available within the network of Centers because of 
exorbitant maintenance costs. A health facility stood unused aJt the Senior 
Center which had the pool. A recent state ruling permitted paraprofessionals 
to resume health screening tasks in congregate facilities. Though exorbitant 
costs of medical service were reported, no action had yet been taken to resume 
any medical service to seniors. 

The senior activities program had recently particip^^d in one of the 
most extensive outreach programs observed. As a result of a survey of the 
elderly being completed by another group, senior citizens needing any form of 
assistance were being identified and referred to the senior activities program. 
The project coordinator assigned a staff member to contact cases with serious 
need for assistance and referred others to the proper agency. 

Recreation programs were supplemented by education programs, counseling 
and information and referral services. The former were operating under the- 
direction of residents of the housing projects. However, the service-oriented 
activities and education programs under leadership of trained staff members or 
Skilled volunteers were viewe||t as more important by the leaders of this organ- 
ization. % 

Community Relations 

t • 

Staff sharing with other social service agencies in the area was noi><- 
existent, though an extremely active program of information exchange and 
a viable referral system with all other agencies had been developed. 
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CASE STUDY #20 



Community 

A Jewish center located in a midwestem community^f 300,000 was the 
sitfe"^ of this visit. The Center was located on a busy interchange and could 
not be reached except by individual transportation or Center minibus. The 
neighborhood was middle class, with several private and public high-rise 
buildings for the elderly in the vicinity. 

The Center sponsored an older adult program serving more than 250 
individuals 55 and over in its two-and three-day-a-week programs. The 
Center had a limited multiple- :ainction operation, focusing largely on 
recreational activities. Its g^al was to expand the op^eration and offer 
day care facilities to the estimated 1,000 county residents who needed and 
would participate in a comprehensive program. 

The Center Was affiliated with the National Jewish Welfapre Board (JWB), 
the national a^ssociation of Jewish Community Centers throughout the country 
and functions as the national service agency. The national requirements of 
JWB are simply that the Center serve as an effective and competent group 
service agency to both the Jewish and general community. * 

A significant number of members and program participants were not Jewish 
Both Jewish and nonJewish members invited guests. The scope of service 
extended beyond the etirolled membership through special evenlfs, counseling 
and interagency activities. 

Facility 

A- * 
The year-old building, situated on a large parcel of land adjacent to 
a freeway, was designed specifically as a multifunction service Center for 
all age groups, with consideration to older adults. The physical plant *' 
consisted of 70,000 square feet of space, including activity areas ,4gyi«nasium 
swimming pool, health services room (sauna, steam, massage, ^ercise rooms) , ^ 
auditorium, dining rooms ^nd lounges. All areas were accessible from main 
entrances without stairways. 

Staffing • . ^ ♦ 

The executive director was professionally trained in social welfare ad- 
ministration, social work methods and community planning. He employed the 
professional, program, administrative and custodial staff, ^ 

The senior adult , program was staffed by one person, with numerous 
volunteers,. The relationship was a relaxed and easy one, though thf mem- 
bers appeared to seek advice from their director before they would act. 
The staff person had been with the program for 17 years. She appeared to 
have multiple roles of programmer, coordinator, counselor and community 
liaison person. There was obvious need for a program person to relieve 
the director for more planning and community organization, 
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Training and/or education included, biweekly staff in-service training 
sessions, weekly individua#coriferences between supervisor and supervisee 
joint in-service training with- the staffs of nearby Centers, participation 
in regional and national professional conferences and encouragement to parti- 
cipate in formal academic coutfifes. 

Goyernance ^ f . * 

^ • . :.mcM 

The ultimate resp6nsi||ufy for Center policies rested with the- board 
of trustees. The boawd. ha|i#e|^ined an executive director responsible for 
the daily operations, .implemci^l^tion of policy and service to membershMj and 
community. In actual oJ>#r^i6ns, there was a viable partnership' between 
elected leadership and staff. Staff served as resource people, providing 
expertise in development of policy and responsible fior implementing decisions 
made by the bodrd and various committees. g 

The 36-member board of trustees was elected by secret "ballot by the 
total membership, past presidents, -president of the Center auxiliary and 
representatives from other Center affiliates. Board meetings were held 
monthly. Attendance averaged 25 to 30. Members of Center youth and older 
adult^groups were invited to attend meetings and participate in the decision- 
making process. Ad hoc committees were organized specifically to develop 
programs that cut across the work of more than one committee. Committees 
strove to be flexible, make decisions and accomplish the task at hand. 

Program 

The senior adult program included the weekly general club meeting and 
special interest groups in choir, dancing, reading and drama. Special Ac- 
tivities included intercity meetings, annual awards dinner, birthday parties 
and other holiday celebrations for which senior adults did all of the work. 

The program also included friendship groups, which met informally in a 
drop-in lounge (available concurrently with organized grouf>s, so that indi- 
viduals could move from "structured" activities to informal activities)- 
groups developed by participants as they "discover" their own interests' • 
concerns and needs; referrals to. Jewish Family Service or other casework and 
family agencies; liberal arts program in cooperation with loca} universities 
or other institutions; health and physical education programs (exercises, 
gym, water therapy, pool) and a nutrition program, consisting of only a snack 
lunch once or twice a week. 

All members of the senior adult group were encouraged to make use of 
all aspects of the Center. As many Center staff members as possible were 
involved m facilitating older adult programming, each in his own area of 
expertise. . | • 

Senior adults who were able paid regular membership fees for services, 
but the membership committee was vigilant that, those who lacked funds be 
given special rates. No older adult was denied any service or activity for • 
lack of funds. 

Community Relations 

One of the goals of the older ^dult program was to promote new community 
services. The program coordinator worked toward setting a standard for the 
comjiRinity in programming for older persons. 
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The older adult program reached out to nursing homes to pick up the 
more mobile participants. And the local family service agency ^referred 
emotionally disturbed individuals Ho the program. It also cooperated with 
the Red Cross, area universities. United Fund and labor organizations and 
took an active role in training other ag^^ncy personnel in the concepts of 
aging. V.:, , ■ - 

The program exchanged information *knd received ^^efferrals from the public 
housing authority and various community action programs. Staff was also 
involved in convening meetings of other service agencies in the community. 

Hiough r^dio and television were seldom used, and newspaper releases 
only occasionally, information about the program was frequently transmitted 
through the Center newsletter, community bulletins and public speakers. 

Problems and Comments 

The Center hoped to expand its program to provide full nutrition ser- 
vices, a 24-hour '*hot line" and health services. A proposal had been sub- 
mitted to the community to establish a day-care program to serve people 
in need of some supervision but who were mobile and^pould handle their own 
medication. It was believed that 10-20 older adultS^ would benefit from such 
a program. The people would be brought to the Center by minibus or other 
transportation. Activities and meals would be provided daily. Such a program 
would have professional supervision, with a volunteer corps from the senior 
adult club. ^ 

AnothA- needed program under consideration was Kosher Meals-on-Wheels. 
Hot meals would be delivered to Jewish adults unable to prepare their own; 
such a program currently was providing nonKosher foods. Usually, such pro- 
grams are connected #lth extended-care facilities. Since residents of this 
urban area lived at home but desired care in Jewish facilities, the need for 
day care and Kosher Meals-on-Wheels was especially great. 
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CASE STUDY #21 



Community^ 

Senior .Ceirter was located in a small city of approximately 
10.000 persons. The city .had its own mayor -council type of government 
separate from the a|?joining urban area. The general community was. largely 
supported by erapl^ent and revenue generated from the railways that criss- 
cross the area. The city, located at tlie junction of two major highways 
gives access to nearby mountain ranges offering a great deal of outdoor ' 
recreation. 

There are two four-ywr colleges and one community college in the valley 
surrounding the city, and seven other four-year colleftfs are within 60 miles 
Of the Center. The immediate community had a public library and was comprised 
ot modest, individually owned homes. - 



w.c'i^%!!"-°'' Program, part of the parks and recreation department, 

was located in a one-story community building that serves as a facility for 
all-age groups. The program, .a little oVer a^year old. was open to citizens 
55 and over whether they were city residents or not. The participants ap- 
.peared to be open. frieJMly, independent and financially secure, though at 
a modest level. 



' only activities restricted to residents were those that required 
5 town property. It carried 11 people, was often used 
on short trips and for weekly shopping tou^^s to the nearby urban areas. 

Facility 

The facility itself had* many drawbacks. It was a large, open room with 
no provisi6n for wheelchairs. The steps approaching the Center had no raLs- 
the washroom was cold and drafty; there was no space for storage of materials 
and the kitchen was small and not suitable for groups to prepare meals. In ' 
addition, the Center was 'located a distance from the road. Though most 
participants used ^Heir own transportation or the minibus, the individual with 
a physical problem and using public transportation found it difficult to reach 
the tenter. 



Staffi 



ing 



The Center staff was led by a young college graduate, who expressed a 
genuine desire to develop the program into one offering more comprehensive 
services. 

Staff training included observation and consultation. The director had 
received assistance from other Center directors in the general area.- She had 
a .good rapport with the participants and enjoyed their activities ajid company 
as much as they seemed to eajoy the program themselves. 

- Governance 

The director, new to the field, was just beginning to ex'plore expanding 
the governing capacities of the member participants. She encouraged members 
to serve on various committees and had a director's advisory committee on 
which several members participated. All members were encouraged to offer 
suggestions ^bout activities and services. 
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Program ^ • 

The director began her job fcy scheduling a full calendar of events. 
She sent out a monthly newsletter that included a list of events, news, 
possible future programs, the names of shut-ins and sometimes a note o^ an 
apartment for rent. The newsletter roll had grown to over 500 and was 
increasing. ■ 0- 

There were monthly pot luck luncheons at the recreation center,- usually 
attended by 70 to 80 seniors. In previous months, congressional candidates 
had spoken. During the site visit, the program was^ievoted to a film pre- 
sented by a representative of the American Cancer Society. A doctor was 
at the meeting to answer questions. 

The director scheduled a variety of craft programs and classes, mast 
free to seniors. There were classes in sewing, quilting, guitar, knittfing, 
cake decorating and ceramics. If a senior jjas qualified in any field, he/ 
she was encouraged to teach the class. 

Seniors traveled together in small intimate groups of 10 or 11 and in 
larger groups, requiring a commercial-size bus, on monthly trips. There 
was a group that periodically trekked to nearby shoe factories and other 
outlets. Some toured historical sites found within a day's 'drive. For 
longer trips, there were plans to* visit resort areas in_Virginia, Florida 
and the Grand Ole Opry in Nashville, Tennessee. Also for the travel bugs, 
there were trips to the Travelog, presented by a local community college. 

The minibreak, a new part of the program, was a casual drop-in affair 
at the recreation center on Wednesday a"ftemoons with refreshments, games/ 
cards and bingo. 

Community Relations 

In thevpast,. there was little collaboration with community resources, 
but efforts at linkage were beginning. 

Problems and Comments 

The director had expanded activities during her brief employment (six 
months) and envisioned much more for the future. A special senior citizens 
building where participating citizens could come and go as they chose was 
in her plans. The program had the potential to develop a more comprehensive 
approach to serving older people as the director gained more experience. 
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CASE STUDY #22 



Community • ^ 

A true multipurpose Senior Center, functioning as a service delivery 
system,. was in a rural area in the midwest. The incorporated village at 
one time served a metropolitan area as a popular recreational and resort 
community. The postwar housing shortage created a situation in which summer 
cottages were readily bought and occupied year-round, primarily by low- 
income families jand retired senior citizens. An occasional dirt floor still 
existed, and many: homes remained uninsulated from cold winters. ReporiC« in 
the community indicated that residences so deteriorated that they should 
have been condemned remained occupied, since low-inoome families and retired 
persons either have nowhere else to go or are financially unable to make 6*' 
needed improvements: 

Only minimum services were available in the community-police, volunteer 
tire department and small medical and dentai facilities. There were no hos- 
pital facilities or large medical clinics, though such facilities were either 
.. proposed or under construction. Hospitals and larger medical facilities were' 
located in and around a nearby metropolitan area not easily accessible. to 
residents of this rural area, as public transportation was nonexistent. The 
tew doctors in small medical facilities in the rural area had difficulty 
dealing with an excessive number of patients. As a result, local medical / 
tacilities were refusing to accept new Medicare/Medicaid clients. ' ' 

socioeconomic levels were represented in attendance at the Center or 
attiliated clubs, and while inadequate facilities prevented certain activities 
and placed heavy constraints on the delivery system, staff and participants 
approached these constraints as^ minor obstacles to be planned around." 

Facility 

' The multipurpose Center operated out of a~ former car agency showroom 
The structure waS hardly renovated before becoming a service center The' " 
single-level facility contained a large all-purpose Toom and a large open 
area filled with desks and outreach staff from service agencies. A wide 
hall between the all-purpose room and director's office served as office 
space for the five-member staff. Running water, a sink and one restroom 
used by staff and participants of both sexes, had been installed in a bor- 
rowed storage area a step up from the all-purpose room. The administrative 
offices were separated from the Center activities only by partitions that 
did not reach to the ceiling, allowing the noise of office machines, piano 
or conversation to reach every part of the building. The day room was 
complete y devoid of comfortable furnishings, such as easy chairs or couches. 
All available space was filled with small tables and chairs for dining. Ac- 
tive exercise classes, crafts, recreational activities and social interaction 
took place in and around the tables and chairs. 

Facilities were completely inadequate and .bordered on substandard 
Flowever. plans were rapidly developing for new facilities to house the pro- 
grams, and both staff and participants emphasized program and service bene- 
fits and opportunities rather than facility problems. 
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staffing ^ • 

The Center was staffed by an executive director, responsible for the 
senior program and service to other generations, and two community workers, 
one senior aide, a secretary and a van driver. None of the staff members 
was professionally trained, but the director had taken advantage of in-service 
training offered by the state office on aging; staff members appeared to have 
good rapport and skill in working with older people. 

Governance - • - /• 

Governance of the Center was under director's complete control, assisted 
by an advisory board from the community. While the older people were involved 
in social action and fund raising on behalf of the Center, their only connec- 
tion with decision-making was communication with the community worker serving 
as program director of the senior programs. The program director appeared to 
have difficulty in recognizing when staff involvement was no longer necessary. 

Program , ■ ]' ■ 

The multipurpose Center was started with Economic Opportunity funds as 
an intergenerational facility. The Center had received Title III and United 
Way funds, but these were no longer forthcoming. Title III funds were used 
to purchase a minibus and implement a transportation program. The program 
was currently operating oq funds donated within the community. 

The Center's goal and practice were to serve all generations. The pressing 
numbers and needs of older people have turned the facility^ into a " de ^acto" 
Senior Center. ^ .:' . ' 

Service was the primary focus at the Center; colder, pfeOple received ser- 
vices, or gave them to their peers and community. Each program group, from 
square dancing, kitchen band or even a sewing class, was responsible forgone 
visit each quarter to a nursing home to entertain or visit with the residents 
and give them favors or gifts. Center participants also conducted fund 
drives, worked on community drives--such as heart and cancer funds--made items 
for nursing homes, dressed dolls and repaired toys for needy chi^ldren and 
worked in the RSVP as volunteers in the nutrition program and Center. 

In addition to home-delivered meals, a Title VII nutrition program served 
over 65 meals per day at the Center. 

The area where the meals were served doubled as a drop-in Center, exercise, 
recreation and game/class room. Individuals started arriving by 9 a.m. for 
organized arts and crafts or socializing. Some of these, individuals did n^l^ 
stay for lunch and, of the^'regularsV who did have a meal, some arrived ear^, 
others just in time for the meal. After lunch, bingo, cards and other seden- 
tary recreation were available. 

The Center used a minibus from early morning until 8 o'clock at night. 
Seniors were transported to medical facilities, grocery stores, to pay bills, 
to emergency medical treatment, to the nutrition program, social services and, 
on occasion, to recreational activities. .Under the current operating budget, 
.funds to pay a driver and to maintain the bus were solely dependent on local 
contribut^ions. ^ j /> 
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other procedures at the Center warrant brief attention. During tours 
and trips, a list of participants was left with local police departments in 
the event of accident or illness. When a protective service call was received 
by a police .department, the Center was contacted ad a staff member accompanied 
the officer to the home. Seniors wrote thank-you letters, in addition to offi- 
cial letters from the director, to those who provided assistance. The Center 
assisted an association of realtors in a housing proraV>tion, whereby realtors 
painted one hous^e per week, free of charge, for a senior resident.' Community 
youth worked m a training program of housekeeping, minor homft repairs and 
gardening, and they provided these necessary services for seniors at no chdrge. 

The director identified the information and referral and counseling as the 

most successful program conducted by the Center. When asked to account for the' 

success, he responded, "We can see visible results following implementation of 
the program." - , - 

Community Relations . ' 

As a result ofr the multipurpose service delivery system, this fragmented* 
rural community was linked to all existing social service agencies, and ser- 
vices were either taken to the older person or the older person was transported 
to the service. ^ 

Space was provided at the Center for outreach workers from the legal aid 
department of public welfare and Food Stamp program on a regular b£sis. Social 
Security and vocational rehabilitation outreach workers were in the Center 
until office space. was recently acquired nearby, Staff from both the Internal " 
Revenue Service and local tax-assessor's office were available on the premises 
during "tax peripds." , - ^ 




Problems and Comment ^ • ' 

* ^ 

Participants at the Center. had an unusual perception of "their" Center 
or of "being a part of the Center." Individuals chosen at randon/ from a list 
of Center participants using services swch as transportation or Jfome-delivered 
meals but who had never been to the Center facility, reported $6t interviews 
These individuals felt very much a part of thi Center program. ( They said the 
services were allowing them to stay in their homes, out ^ nurkng homes or 
homes of relatives; that they were receiving "all they needed from the Center," 
had no need to or could not gb to the facility," and that "the Center brought 
services to their home." ' uxuugui. 
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CASE STUDY #23 



Coimnunit;/- • - 

^ -V- An .affluent suburban area"* of a large midwestem city with a history of 
*gr<iwtK: and development provided interesting demographic characteristics. 

Twoyifidustries brought many immigrants and skilled craftsmen to the area. 

TJie development of^small businesses by former merchants or craftsmen accounts 

for a high number of retired bu^flessmeri in the area today. Additionally," 
.families which immigtat'ed ^^^R^StJ^rea tended to remain, and their descendents 

arte the retirees now founcl^;^^pie*^'uburban area. 

The 20-year-old Centejp^as bounded by business and shopping establish- 
ments on one side and spacious, beautifully cared-for, single-family dwellings 
on 'the other sides. Community facilities, with the exception of a hospital, 
were either on the premises or nearby. 

The Center drew participants from several surrounding suburban communities 
The retired person, the widowed and those who were transplanted to the area 
after retirement, often to live with children, are considered the Center's 
real target group. 

The unusually young 50-year age limit for membership meant the Center 
served approximately 10 percent of the aged population in the suburban area. 
An unusually large number of males were active, accounting for 42 percent 
of the membership.' Ninety-seven percent were from managerial , professional 
and' white-collar backgrounds. Sixteen percent were 85 years of age or over. 
Male members were on the average 10 years yoipiger than -the females. 

I " ■ . . . ' 

Annual dues wg^fe $15 per person, $25 for a couple. Th6 Center had a 
fund, supplied by donations and bequests, to pay memberships for a limited 
number of individuals unable to afford the necessary fees. 

Facility 

The SeniorXen^er was located within a larger community center facility. 
Space allocated for seniors was not used by other age groups. This space 
was recently renovated and refurnished in accordance with the wishes and, in 
part, with funds raised by the' members. A bowling alley, theater, auditorium, 
craft and game rooms and a gymnasium on the premises were used regularly by 
participants. 

The senior facility had a large administrative office, dining area, 
kitchen, counseling offices with separate lounge and a large lounge/day room. 
Additionally, the large halls throughout the entire community facility had 
small lounge areas or alcoves furnished with comfortable chairs, sofas and 
small tables for reading or game materials, all designed for maximum social 
interaction, observation or chance encounters. The public areas outside the 
activity rooms encouraged interaction between program participants and/or 
drop-ins. 
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Public transportation was available in the surrounding areas, though 
routes did not pass the Center, Volunteer drivers provided transportation 
to Center activities on request. Most members arrived in private automobiles 
that filled up art adjacent parking areia and nearby streets, to the extent 
that finding a parking space was difficult and required walking some distance 
to reach the Center. 

Staffing 

Five full-time professionals, one secretary and three part-time senior 
volunteers comprised the staff. Assistance from over 240 vol^unteers made the 
broad scope of programs possible. ' 

Go^rnance 

The Center had a. members' council elected from the entire membership, 
which served as a sounding board for new programs, guidance for continuing 
; activities and a forum for exchange of ideas. The major function of the / 
council was liaison between the participating membership of the Center and 
the board of directors. Day-to-day operations- were under^the supervision 
of the director, who received communications from the members' council but 
reported to the entire board of director^' on which the council had repre- 
sentation. 

Program 

The Center was supported by public funds from the surrounding towns, 
several United Funds, donations, gifts and income generated by the members 
and their activities, income from member-initiat^' functions provided 40-45 
percent of the total Center budget. 

Programs at the Center consisted of 50 or more regularly scheduled events. 
Several activities were scheduled simultaneously five days per week and- occa- 
sionally on weekends. Educational and recreational activities, health testing^ 
preretirement counseling .and defensive driving are examples of the many pro- 
gram "Components . One day each week was women's day at the Center, with activi- 
ties and/or events of special interest to women. Another day^ was men's day, 
when a men's club met for current affair?, investment- club, bridge and lunch. 
On either day anyone was welcome to drop in and socialize in the lounge areas, 
but all organized activities were planned for the designated sex. There were' 
nine programs for men, 19 for women and 14 for both. 

While the Center used only one location, staff members assisted with the 
development of senior activities at otheir minicenters. School and park 
facilities were available to the Center for programs, making these efforts 
more effective. 

• The outreach. component provided by the staff, assisted by volunteers, 
was especially successful. The counseling service offered by professionally 
trained social workets was certified by the state mental health agency to 
serve all seniors in the area professionally and confidentially. The coun- 
selors were available to anyone over age^ 50 and their families. Contact was 
maintained with members who were hospitalized or had moved to retirement or 
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nursing homes. Volunteejts assisted by making regularly scheduled friendly 
visits to members no longer able to .attend'^the^ Center . The counselors also 
followed up on referraj_^» from both members and community sources, ^ 

When this particular Center was organized, counseling was a stated goal. 
As the needs and desiVes of older individuals' began to emerge, the more than 
50 program components developed to meet these needs/ Newsletters, announcements 
of special events, visits from counselors and "friendly visits to members in- 
retirement or nursing homes keep these individuals and their faMlies closely * 
linked to the community through the Center contacts. Other older persons and 
families, seeing the Center's exampla^ are ab^e to view an alternative living 
arrangement as' a normal^ continuuifi of life rather than as a tratShatic cut off, 
from community or peers. The Center direjctor credited the early recognition, 
immediate assistance and amelioration of a problem and the encouragement of , 
staff and members with helping so many "old" seniors remain active in the 
program. 



The Center's expressed philosophy was, "We don't have a 'do for' attitude- 
staff and volunteers work with the members, not for them," 



Lt^d 



One unusual service was a protected environment for tours and. trips. In 
this atmosphere, members w^ell into their nineties could travel. Older indiyir.; 
duals who do not speak clearly or move rapidly could travel with the group in , 
comfort, with the assurance that their infirmities had been considered. The 
service drew members from throughout the area* and retain'fed members who might 
not need or have the agility to use the recreational and social services. 
Those members took advantage pf the protected travel to fulfill long-unrealized _ 
^ dreams, 

^^-h A large men's program with several hundred per week in attendance was 
considered the most successful program. ,The director noted that men sometimes 
feel isolated from former business or occupational contacts, feel surrounded 
by women and without a well-defined "role" in retirement. The men '5 program 
was originated by a small group of men who felt a need- to discuss business, 
the economy and other common interests with other men>, in an atmosphere away 
from the sometimes critical or intolerant younger generations. This program 
includes a weekly speaker and discussion on current affairs, investment club, 
weekly breakfast and lunch, sports, cards, etc. Numerous men observed that, 
though they enjoyed the Organized activities, they actually attended to visit 
with their friends, make new friends, discuss common masculine interests, and^ 
get away from the house cleaning, grocery shopping or from younger families. 
The club was self -governed, with a highly structured committee system to deal, 
with programs, activities and fund raising. While the club did provide an 
atmosphere Xor socializing and an outlet for recreation, an underlying objective 
was to provide leadership roles for those who may have relinquished managepient 
roles through retirement. " 

Community Relations • . • 

Forming linkages with other agencies in the surrounding communities and 
making the communities . more responsive to the needs of the older people 
appeared to be a major focus of this program. Also, the Center staff, volun- 
teers and members were actively engaged in* developing other sites in the adjacent 
towns, and some members occasionally attended those sites. 
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Problems and Cot 

The high level of income, educational background and positions of influence 
enjoyed by most members, along with high membership dues, could discourage less- 
fortunate or outgoing individuals from attending this Center. 
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CASE STUDY #24* ' 

Community 

A state-supported Senior Center which had developed its services 
around the model suggested in Centers for Older People was set in a large 
cosmopolitan city. The Center served assorted linguistic groups, including 
Japanese, Chinese, Hawaiian, Okinawan, Filipino and English. The simplest 
way to maintain or achieve group i<|pntity in this particular Center was 
through the preservation of ethnic cultures. .As a consequence, many parti- 
cipants, remained at this level, while others progressed to the identity of 
a multiethnic Center that%oncerned itself with the total cojftoidnity. 

This Center had planned its program to serve a Wearly defined target 
population --24 inner-city census tracts. Services' and activities were offered 
that wou»ld both emphasize the diversity of older people within the community 
and recognize that many older people are well artd able to participate in 
enriching experiences. Also reflected was an awareness of the usefulness 
of older people, as they offered th^ir services in a wide variety of public 
and private agencies. Besides the* Center had demonstrated to the community 
that older people ha\j|g the same needs for belonging and social and intel- 
lectual stimulation as younger' people. , . / 

Demographic information on participants revealed that the majority 
fell in the 65-74 age group, were from farm labor backgrounds, were married 
and had an education of five ta eight years, with an annual incomfe of I'ess 
than $3,000. The participants walked or rode public buses from an area of 
run-down houses and/or somewhat more adequate apartment buildings. 

Facility / ' 

A 0#e-level facility consti'ticted specifically for the purpose housed - 
Tthe Senior Center.. Thg building was well-designed, and basic ••X** hallways 
made all parts readily accessible. Offices were at one end; instruction and 
craft roomis, recreation and^itchen facilities filled the remaining space. 
Furnishings appeared adequate for the activities provided* There was a 
barber chair at the end of one hallway where men paid a dollar for a haircut, 
ere was no such facility for women. 



The Center was dedicated to growth and developmer^. Plans were under 
way for expansion of the kitchen, so that 200 meals per day could be served. 
A roof was to be added over a patio to provide an outdoor recreation facility 
usable even in inclement weather'. 

Adjacent to the Center was a garden area, in which vegetables and herbs 
were grown to be used in the meats served on the premises. 

Staffing % ^ r- 

A professionally educated director with special trkirnmg in aging managed 
the Center* Coordinators, assisted. by several aides and Approximately 100 



*This site was visited by a staff member, who generously volunteered a 
vr^ek of time while vacationing in the ci^y. .^0^ 
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instructional volunteers, provided the day-to-day direction to both individ- 
ualized services and group activities. Staff members were given an oppor- 
tunity to continue their profession^ development during monthly meetings, 
attended by professionals and students in the field of aging, and by the 
availability of paid tuition for further education, paid professional mem- 
berships and numerous ^other incentives. 



Governance 



An advisory committee consisted of six members elected by the partici- 
pating membership and four members who were representatives of public or 
private agencies. The actual governance, howeverf was by a participant - 
advisory boa§d restricted to the area participants, though services w§Te 
extended outside the area. The rationale behind this decision was an\ef f ort 
to maintain .the i^intity of the primary consumers, making the senior parti- 
cipants themselves responsible for the direction and development of the Center, 

Program 0 

Started as a demonstration project with a combination of Federal (Title 
III) and state funds, the Center has been wholly funded by the state since 
1974. Reports during the ^monstration years of the program doculented the 
favorable impact of its work .on the lives of the participants and Ihe positive 
influences the project had on the community. As a result, the state legis- 
lature appropriated permanent funding for the Center, 
■ * * -. 

Fof purposes of administration, this Center and its programs fall within 
the overview of the state department of human services,' ^ 

, ' The Center opened in 1969 and, in view of its success, in 1974 it 
rpceived a request from the state legislature to expand its resimnsibilities 
as- follows: a . 

Through the guidance and assistance of the State Commission 
on Aging, reassess its role and function in the spectrum of 
programs and services to the elderly and strongly .consider 
a greater role and function in providing exemplary programs, 
training and research and other resources to Senior Centers 
in the state. 

The concept of a multipurpose Center is demonstrated by the three major 
service components: 1) group activities or a range of services already 
offered in traditional Senior Centers--recreation and leisure-time activities, 
clubs and volunteer services; 2) individualized services including counseling, 
linkages with public and private agencies and advice^n health and other 
personal problems., and 2) community development influenced by the former 
community action program orientation, emphasizing the participants « involvement 
in the mainstream of .the oipmmunity, including leadership training, identifi- 
cation of service gaps and advocacy, 

t 

An average daily attendance of* 250 persons take part in weekly offerings 
of more than 57 separate activities. Program activities were designed one 
day each week around the interests of a particular ethryc group,. and classes 
an^ crafts were offered in that language. It was an excellent arrangemertt 
because of language barriers, different lifestyles and customs; but anyone 
could participate in any activity at ^any time. 
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Programmatic objectives at this Center are twofold: To increase the «^ 
opportunities for older persons to realize their potential and capabilities 
from within the Center, and to provide opportunity for agencies to deliver^ 
integrated and coordinated services from within the Center. A listiri]^ of 
the agencies and the types of services might- .prove useful. 

The department of education, adult division, taught sewing, basic English, 
various foreign languages, citizenship, flower. arrangement and language and 
culture for ethnic groups. Departments of social services, vocational rehabil- 
itation and health served the Center. An unusual service by^ the department 
of health was activity sessions for residents of boarding homesS Instructional 
volunteers, trained by the Center, taught classes in folk and ballroom dancing, 
crafts, music, swimming, religion and hair grooming. Also available are 
excursions, special events, a culture and arts program, an outreach program, 
weight watchers* classes and group visits to institutions. 

Individual services to older people were available, including information 
interviews, counseling, 'referral, outreach, health screening, health educat^Pi 
and assistance with transportation. 

Community Relations ^ 

The extensive community relations effort was reflected in the cooperation 
the Center received from other agencies in' delivering their programs. It j^iras 
also reflected in , the support they obtained fi»om the state legislature. 

Problems and Comments . % 

. To determine a cause-and-ef feet relationship and to evaluate the benefits 
older people derived from thi^ senior program, specific geographic boundaries 
w^re delineated the Center. The growing demands for services by older 
people outside the speoified area would indicate a wide acceptance of the 
Center and its program. Additionally, 'the Center's success was becoming so 
well-known in the city that persons living in more affluent a|*eas were demanding 
its services. 

An observer would immediately notice the life and exuberance of members 
and staff. The board of directors, participants and staff all appeared to. 
believe firmly that this multipurpose Center was a group of Self-selected 
participants, whose program involvement and participation increased their own 
well-being and enhanced the total community. 
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CASE STUDY #25 ' 

Community ^' 

A small midwestern city in an agricultural county was the setting for a 
storefront Senior Center. Though a major highway connected residents with 
larger service areas, the interstate routes, bypassed the city; as a result, 
- the area retained many of its rural cjjbracteristics. 

The majority of the Center participants were in the 65-*^ age range. 
Individuals over 50 years old w:ere"also eligible to use the Center^ A number 
of residents over 85 years of age were also in attendance^ ^ 

i 

Over 85 percent of the participants lived outside the small town, and 
used the Center as their major nonfamily activity. Homogeneity of the.groub 
was reflected in blue-collar/labor and farm backgrounds. Though the majority 
of the participants were white, the Center also served black Americans and 
Spanish-speaking individuals. 

This Center was struggling for survival due to termination of Federal 
funding. Title III funds had been used to establish the Center, .but local 
support was not provided at the end of the demonstration period. Operating 
from a renovated storefront facility^ the Center was attempting to remain 
open with a program scaj*d down to s'<*Centary recreation, creative activities 
and limited information and refeff3|^. ^ 

Lack of transportation and the fact that 20 percent of the participants, 
lived alone appeared to be an important factor in limiting attendance. Some 
participants drove several miles; others were driven by family members. But 
those living alone, especially older widows without any family to support 
their activities, were- unable to attend the Center. ' 



Facility 



The facility had two rooms and a small kitchen. An all-purpose room ' / 
was devoted primarily to crafts, with articles :f6r sale displayed in a show- 
case in the street window. This room also contained the director's desk,'. / 
as private ^t^fice space was unavailable, and^4 television set and pool table. 
The second room was filled with card table^l;i<Vhich had doubled as dining * ' '/ 
tablQS 'when potiucks were served. A sm^ 1:1 but adequately equipped kitchen 
was adjacent. Space was a problem^ th%gh, even with small groups of peopl.e. 



I 



staffing 

The loss of funding had necessitated a cutback in staff. ' In the absence T 
""fj,^"^^^^^' ^ clerical employee had assumed the title, duties and'^esW ^'i 
sibilities of the director. This acting director, serving without ptofds- • 

'^^^ '''PP^''^ programming, was atteijiji^ing to t Tj, 

keep the Center opcffi and its participants interested. '\- ^ ■ ■ 

Governance % ■ ^ ■ '.. *, 

Older persons served on a governing board and, though it was repdftedij- 
that they were encouraged to serve on committees, there were neither standing' , 
nor special committees. Participants did not appear to be involved 6lr c'oncerneif* 
with making decisions about the Center. ^ ^. 
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Program ^ . ; 

The Center was under the direction of the UnitecT Fund, which had provided • 
the matching funds during the Title III financing and continued to provide 
limited operating money. . • . ^ 

During the Title III funding period, approximately 250 persons received 
service and/or participated in activities. Educational activities, nutrition 
counseling, home-delivered meali^and active. and sedentary recreation had been 
ava^jllable. Participants had pr^ared well-attended potlucks. A local nursing 
home wtis visited regularly as a community service. project , 

With the loss of funding,' services were no longer available; the activities 
were concentrated around making crafts to raise money for operating expenses. 
A sfmall^ gft)up of participants congregated at the Center each mornitig to work 
on the crafts fund-raising project. A game of* bingo drew from 25-30 parti- 
cipants, and the. pool table and/or television attracted occasional drop-ins. 
Though information and referral was reported as a service, professional 
counsel in'g' and dii;et:ticpi^ were not. available, and the Center prima^^ily informed 
users of the location or^'^spryice.$ i'n'the nearby urban areas. 

* Community- Relations . / ' .J 

*i .1 . • - ' 

X ' ■ * 

Cojuraun^ty* interest In cthe Cefttet seemed: to..be lacking, as evidenced by 

-the fail u^re »^ the ^coiran^^ ^nds when Title III terminated. The 

.Cfenter was ^ot desperately trying to ^tay onen on^^its^owji with somatsupport 

^ ^* from United Ifey, If they, had been more actmrely linked with community agencies, 

perhaps their fijiancial situatipn would have been *better. 

The bnly qbtreach -was a regular visiting: pi^ram to a nursing home. Prior 
r to termination^o/ Title •!! it ^ii^y lj»d also, had people frbm the nursing home 

come'to tfj^e Cehtei^'to join iiirmeal^s. and. programs/ bat this activity had ceased. 
There wa^ a generarTjslowing^^bwn" of' all- activities ij* an ^attempt at survival. 

Problems anoS-omments. - - r , - ^ > ' 

\ ^- Bqth tKcH. acting Mirfector ^d^^art i^ripants were- friendly,, but the Center j 
atmosphere was passivfe and^iet ;^ , TKere' #ere'no ^ecif^ plans for growth dr 
tfie development of ;^ 'i|tore: var,ied 'pi^ogl^amt ' Apparehtlpy local decision-makers 
had^.pot TJeear'ihvoJ^eS^^^ attempts ti^'^revi^taAize it or to rjtrbuild a program so 
the)^jinter t60l^l<f^ag^^y"facilitate services, for dlder people within the rural 

development\fas not stressed with'the result that older 
/peBons d£d hat., express their^J^^ neods for programs/or »fiftids. 

. The ^11 City had 'little- t*)'"offer\old"fer people. The Center was needed 
to clrawttoget'h^r persons* who-^ li;^ed alone in theyct)untry^.pr/in the city, which 
had' no public tran^ortaticfln. 

Tjtle III funds . had provid.^U.^ minibus for tB^ Center, and, in the 
alij^^M of ' this bus, ^trahsjjortatioA. wa^ a^cri service. Parking 

x5']'J^^^M\\b ,zo\x\6^ ^rive was a probr^. i^e^e^tei: wa^ on a main street in 
tovn*,^Md parking wfts^limited to stre^jjl^^rking. and a few spaces behind the 
•-cliildiriirL' * , . 





This program could be used as an example of what can happen when, effective 
community organization is not undertaken at the onset of a federally funded 
program predicated on a diminishing match basis. The Federal' funds were seed 
money to flevelop a program that appeared to serve the community, fill voids, 
offer social opportunities and- an escape from loneliness and isolation for 
the older persons, . But the community did not support a commitment to provide, 
its share of matching funds, and the Federal mpney was^withdrawn. Observa- 
tions dufiog the site visit revealed a community that realized too late the 
importance of a Senior Center, Older participants whose lives had been 
enriched by attendance sft a Senior- Centfer were not disillusioned- by a loss of - 
services and activities, and a small, committed group was struggling to keep 
the. Center open. At a minimum, the availability of this*drop-in Center would 
provide companionship and possibly remind the community that itl older people ^ 
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CASE STUDY #26 

> 

Conununity * ^ 

The Senior Center was located in an incorporated suburb of a layge 
raidwestem manufacturing city. Diversified industry, producing electrical 
and metal Jhrqducts, iron and steej and machine tools, has provided varying 
levels of employment opportunities and a history of .economic security. 
Consequently, retirement incomes for skilled industrial workers have made 
economic problems less acute for older persons in this area. 

Thirty-five percent of the participants were men, well-represented at 
the various educational activities. 

The Center did not provide transportation. Public transportation was 
available within a half block, but the service was. reported as inadequate to 
meet the needs of the older population. \ 

facility 

A public building constructed within the last five years and provided 
rent free by the city housed the Senior Center.' The facility, adjacent to 
the City Hall, contained an auditorium, kitchen and pool room ytsed by all 
age groups and two multipurpose rooms' for the specific use of senior citizens. 
Limited space adjacent to the all-purpose rooms was available for admini- 
strative offices. One activity room was anranged to accommodate a small 
television lounge in one cornef , an area was used for resting, meeting and 
conversing with peers or just observing the Center's continuous activity 
throughout. An enormSiis. well -equipped kitchen was used for t\e meals pro- 
gram. The Center was .accessible to wheelchairs. Resitrooms were adequately 
equ:5.pped for handicapped individuals. 

Although the all-purpose rooms were spacious, the auditorium was used 
• when 200 or more persons turned out for events such as pinochle tournaments. 
The availability of the auditorium further expanded the rangeof programming 
possibilities. ^ 

Parking at times became a problem.. One parking lot was at the bottom of 
a steep incline, and some older participants had difficult/ managing both the 
incline and distance to the Center. 

Staffing 

A director and six part-time coordinators were responsible for the ' 
various activities and services. The director had attended numerous short 
courses to become better prepared for Center operations. In the absence of 
professional training, specific courses in the area of aging had undoubtedly 
benefited the director, reflected in a pleasant, friendly atmosphere, a 
dynamic growing program ajid continued locdl support. \ 

Governance ' 

Operations at this site were under the director's complete control; . 
she re^ported directly to the mayor. A number of participants were involved 
in the committee structure- -and special committees, usually activity or task 
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oriented, drew good participation. The director was receptive to »and encouraged 
input from participants but indicate* that self-government was. more an ideal 
than a reality, even though the participants were .given ample opportunity to 
voice their opinions. 3^ 

Program 

Activities and services received equal emphasis at this Center. Sedentary 
and active recreation drew several hundred participjants. Exercise classes, 
pool, cards and limited arts and crafts were among the offerings. Reduced 
rates for senior citizens were available fqr bowling, swimming, swimming lessons 
and public transportation. Information and referral was available from a^ , 
coordinatpr"^ at the site, as was assistance in completing different official 
forms. In the absence of a jirofessional counselor, informal counseling was 
available both from outreach workers and the director. 

A Title VII. nutrition program provided hot meals for 100 persons four 
• days each week, and meals were home delivered to another 80 individuals. 

Community resource people assisted with classes, lectures and discussion 
groups, Thdfcigh recreational activities drew large numbers of participant^, 
the older people also recognized and accepted community responsibilities. 
Friendly visiting, escort service and assistance with youth groups, nursing ' 
homes and mental and general hospitals were provided by older volunteers. \ 

Services such as employment, health and legal aid served only a few \-"' 
individuals. Whether the requests for such services were minimal or whether 
more emphasis should be placed in these areas was jiot determined. " 

A satellite several miles from the main Center opened late iiPl974, and 
the storefront Center functioned for drop-ins. Because of the proximity to ^ 
shopping and other services ,~ people entered the Center to talk or to enjoy a 
cup of coffee en route to, grocery stores gr laundromats. Drop-ins, pre- 
dominantly women, worked on a quilt or jus\ checked to see "Aho ha^)pened to be 
present. The satellite appeared to be serving a genuine need for companionship 
and a5 a source of information and referral. Offices for the administrative 
staff,, including the directors, were located in the 'satellite facility. The 
director had delegated authority and responsibility to staff members assigned 
to the main site and was spending cpnsiderable time at the satellite location, 
attempting to build a viable program. Attendance was increasing at the ' ' 
satellite, and individual and community needs relating to the role of a 3enior 
Center were beginning to emerge. The satellite was serving a completely . 
different socioeconomic group from the main Center. The director was aware 
of the different backgrounds and interests of the two groups and has encouraged 
intermingling --but to no avail. 

Community Relations - 

Reports from this community indicated extensive gains in the ability of 
the aging program to act as an intermediary with the community, to serVe as 
an agent of change and to promote new community services. Community support, 
in the matter of a rent-free building, supplies and municipal and local funds, 
also indicate a strong local commitment. 
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Community linkages appeared very strong in this Senior Center. The 
group enjoyed interaction with agencies in the area ^health, welfare and 
education, wit A nursing homes receiving special emphasis. In fact, obser- 
vations indicated that t;his Cei^r'had total involvement and acceptance in 
the suburban community. 

Prob Terns and Comments 

Enthusiasm for the Center and activitieb, a spirit of cooperation and 
a willingness to assist in any facet of the program were displayed by both, 
participants and staff. Obseryations revealed an atmosphere in which older^ 
persons developed new interests, renewed ego strengths and found psychological 
reinforcements. 
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CASE STUDY #27 



Community 

The Senior Center, loca^pd in a small town in the midwest served a 
county area with a population of almost 50,000, with nearly 20 percent aged. 

The town had sprung up at the end of the last century with immigration 
of fereign groups to work in the mines and to farm the rich lands bordering 
on t^ large rivers. The mines gradually closed down and, through concerted 
efforts of the chamber of commerc^ and concerned citizens, factories , have 
replaced mining and farming as industries. Many of the older people had 
worked hard in industry and had vivid memories of the historic^ days of 
union troubles, mine disasters arid hard times. They represented a mixed 
ethnic group and a diversity of experience's. 

Town residents could reach a ^ large metropolitan area only after several 
hours of driving, so the community relied on its own services for almost * 
all needs. The hospital, library and police department, all contained within 
the downtown area, were close to the Center. Neat buildings reflected qom- 
munity pride. There were a large number of churches of various denominations. 
Housing was modest, except for one development where upper management from 
the plants had recently settled. There were apartments over stores in the* 
commercial area, and a "high-rise" for the elderly' was close to the Center. 
This five-level structure looked incongruous with ^he architecture of the 
town, but was referred to with pride by a number ot the older people living 
in and arourid the facility. 

Facility 

Located on a' prominent downtown corner and a former local bank, the 
Center facility was visible and familiar to all. Almost the entire front 
of the building was covered by a large commercial' window. People sitting 
in chairs within could look out, and passers-by could look inside "their" 
Center. 

The multipurpose room or main part of the Center was spacious. Office 
space had been partitioned off to give the staff some privacy, which they 
felt was necessary to facilitate performance of clerical and administrative 
duties, as staff interaction with members of the Center was fairly constant. 

L 



Staffing 



The director was -a local individual without special training but with a 
well-developed sense of the^'target population's needs, of individual differenc 
and of the need for the;,C^ter to be an integral part of community life. 

Governance 

The Center board included Center members and other individuals active 
in the community or in Center work. Several of the members also served as . 
Center volunteers and i^||^pie mobile meals program. 
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Program ' ^ 

The Center's multipurpose function resulted from an effective merger of 
Federal and state funds. Local contributions and membership fees were used 
* for. in-kind matching and as financing for some pro^ects^ 

A typical day at the Center ^und staff and users arriving at 9 a.m. to 
begin an eight-hour day. The cofteppot was filled, and members drifted in 
tp talk with one another^ and with the staff on an informal basis. The volun- 
teer host/hostess was ready to welcome people who dropped in, to show them 
around and to provide a copy^<(^ the monthly activities bulletin. Activities 
for the d^ay^began at a s^t^imes:^ Ceramics , cards, art classes, quilting and 
the arrival of the Soc;ral Security^representative were sqheduled. 

A number Df aQt^ities could be^ scheduled simultaneously.^ Ceramics was 
available in a^pecial room,, taught by a professional trained both in the arts , 
and in geron^ologify Cards and other tafcle games were played at tables along 
.^one side of th^ ^rge central room. The'^c^rd^gasues did not appear to intrude 
;6n o.ther scheduled activities or on persoils who elected not to be a part of 
the games. This arrangement was important, since the values of many residents 
prohibited them from playing cards or dancing, another Center activity. Par- 
ticipants who objected to certain activities seemed able to tolerate them 
because they were not intrusive. 

The staff's musical abilities contributed to the p-l^^|ant atmosphere. For 
example, the housekeeper, also a guitarist, was ready to put down the vacuum 
cleaner and take up the guitar for spontaneous singing and entertainment. The 
kitchen band, an important part bf the Center's activities in the community, 
in nursing homes and other institutions in the county, was accompanied by one 
of the secretaries who could leave the office and go toithe piano when needed. 

Cominunity Relations «™ - 




A major Center function was the inrcmnation and referral service. The. 
Social Security office some distance away sent a representfitive once a week 
to help members and others. Income tax help was availably, and the t^enter 
thus had become a major source in the community for information to the older 
^population. 

Problems and Comments 



The lack of transportation in the area was a problem. Individuals not 
living close enough. to walk to the Center or without a car were limited in 
attending. The transportation deficiency was recognized as^ a priority item * 
for future funding. Additionally, a transportation service would influence 
attendance patterns and extend the services alre^^dy provided. , 

The Center's integration into the community was apparent. There was a 
constant refrain of **our Center** coming from people with varied levels of 
investment in it. The particular relationship the director maintaiiled with 
the people in the town permitted a great deal of freedom for participants but 
also placed,,a great deal of responsibility on her. Her function and community ' ^ 
role had pushed her into making decisions which should have been made by members 
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The director felt it was important for the Center to have a visible, 
viable role in the conununity. The governing board and staff were committed, 
to the ide^ that a multipurpose program should be concerned with serving 
senior citizens in every asplect of their lives, if needed. 
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CASE STUDY #28 



Community . 



' The progeny- of a state agency in the. mid-fifties, this Center has 
developed into a mod^l publicized nationwide. Many visitors from across 
the United States, both professionals and laympn, tour thef' site each ye^r. 
Both the new, functionally designed building and an unusually wide variety 
of services and activities account for the national attention. Thesis- ' 
torical development is significant in the Center's evolvement from a "grass 
roots" movement, its letilization of voltmteers, involvement of agencies and 
institutions and gradual transformation into a multipurpose service Center, 

' . • 

Approximately 20 years ago, the first Qomraissioner of a statei; department . 
of mental, health expressed 'concern for the many aged in state mental hospitals.' 
A conference of educators, v^public officials, business leaders and professionals 
in human services affirmed the need for research in problems of the aged*, thi^ 
group proposed that a community program embodyin'g research and the 'demonstration 
of servis^e? be developed in a particular urban area of the state. 

The next step was %o sell the project to t^ie particular urban community. 
With the cpoperation of community agencies, the state department set up a • 
series of meetings with local leaders, including social agency representatives, 
nursing home operators and business, labor and indusjfrial officials. Individ- 
uals who seemed to have the most interest and were willing to work on the 
project were identified. ^ ' - ^ 

Later, a small group decided to form an incorporated body and took out a 
charter of incorporation. They agreed to start a program focusing on: 

.establishing a community center for the purpose of , 
providing, , fostering, encouraging ,'"/promoting and 
V developing activity, recreation, education, personal - 
counseling, vocational counseling and health services 
among older persons, for which purposes nonprofit coop- 
erative associations may be incorporated and or)janized. 

In the program's early stages, there was an understanding that the 
department of mental health would make a financial allocation and offer 
consultation; the incorporated body would implement the mbd^el program. 

A community- based agency, through liaison with the local community 
council and community chest, offered the use of a building for a headquarters 
and a three-day-a-week program. The incorporated body hired jsL part-time 
program worker and started to develop a program. 

At present, the Center maintains a membership of approximately 3,500 
persons, though in an average month, upward of 8,500 persons may be accounted^ 
for in the group services, ' ' 

. Three categories of memberships were available: Basic dues of $3-$^ 
yearly; contributing membership of $10 yearly, and sustaining membership 
$25 yearly. ^ * , 
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Facility # * . 

Private foundation funds were utilized in. constructing the new sections 
of the model facility, completed a^5 funds become available. Built around a 
Renovated school that housed the early Center, the complex now includes a 
permanent health service component, a day-care unit, cafeteria/dining rqpm, 
auditorium with a $t3ge and special class/activity rooms designed and furnished 
for specific artrs/crafts and ceramics. 

\ - ' 

The three- level structure has a ramp into the lobby or center of the 
building. The lobby is broken up into units by the arrangement of functional 
furniture. Most rooms are multipurpose, such as the dining room, designed 
and equippe$i foi: use both >y day care attendees and Center participants. 

St'^ffing » 

Staffing f6r the facility was provided by 13 full-tim%and 10 part-time 
staff members, seven professionally trained. An average o^60 volunteers worked 
each week in the Center also used as a training site for graduate students 
of social work^nd approximately 10 students working in field placement assign- 
ments. Included off prof essional staff were a full-time nurse, a dietitian 
in charge of thfe food service, a psychiatric social worker and a physical 
therapist, who conducted exercise classes and was also available for consulta- 
tion ^o the crafts program.^ 

There appeared to be gdoS rapport and iffteraction between staff members 
and participants. Staff members ate lunch in the dining room with the parti- 
cipants; with the exception of the director, whose administrative and community 
responsibilities isolated him from the participants, staff members were 
accessible at all times to participants. 



Governance 



There is a board of trustees, to which the executive director reports, 
^nd a members council, one of the group activities offered at the Center. 
Interaction between these two groups takes place through the executive director^ 

Program 

The original program worker organized an g4igisory committee of senior 
citizens from a group of individuals suggeste*Jjwthe board and community 
people. Largely on the advisory froup's reCc ijuHgi tions , the first activities 
offered were! Sewiiig class, millinery class, «iipainting class and wood- 
working shop. V , ^ 

Additional staff and program Components were added over the ensuing ' 
years. ^The more unique additions included adult basic education for the blind 
and visually handicapped, training institute for adult leaders, multiphasic 
screening cli^c and a day-care unit, plus Foster Grandparents and mobile meal§\ 

This progVim endeavored to offer its members the opportunity for produc^ 
tive and satisfying use of free, unused daytime hours to overcome" thd empty 
and lonely hours left by loss of employment , ^business and household^dut ies' 
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or family responsibilities. In actuality, it has become a mental health 
and adult education program, promoting the older person's social and emotional 
development and giving him companionship and activity in an environme^^t^ ^ 
favorable to his continued growth. It serves as a model that developed and 
grew, based on the premisj^ that the older person has both talents and strengths, 
and, given either opportunity or encouragement, will use these talents or 
strengths effectively. 

The spirit of that premise has been followed by theSjoard of trustees 
and staff in conducting an ongoing evaluation of the program. As the day 
center became a multipurpose Center, five basic program elements which a 
.multipurpose Center should have were identified as follows: 

1) Opportunity for social experience through group 
activity 

2) Opportunity to obtain supportive services on an 
individual basis 

3) Opportunity to obtain health service 

4) Opportunity for nutrition services 

5) Opportunity for disabled to have intensive care , ^ 
-for social rehabilitation 

The present program includes the five areas of service. In addition, 
the incorporated body has two main dimen||^ODs : * 

1) It is a membership organization in which older 
persons find a sense of belonging, act together - . 
to obtain the things that they want, need and/or 
enjoy, and share in a larger fellowship of common 
interests, values and goals in a changing society. . 

2) The community, with^help from the incorporated 

!► group, has come to think of the Center as a system 

for the delivery of certain services to specific 
groups. 

To understand fully the incorporated governing body which administers 
rtlis multipurpose Center model as a community agency and force, an exanfination 
of tlfe philosophical assumptions guiding both the board and staff is necessary. 

The incorporated group emphasizes i]^^Way^ addressed itself to the older 
population as a whole--not to any on^t^^bup cxclu^ytpjly. The intention was 
never to reach o nly the physically Well older P ^j jf ^ P i QjTly, the^^jdisabled 
only the isolated; nor was the intd(ition to ser/jWfe^particular social class 
or race. Rather, its goal has he0tk and contini*^^^ to be- to reach all segnjen^s 
qf the older population and to have membership a^d participants reflect the.^V 
composition of the general community. The bCardg^lt it bad been succe^sfiiT, • 
that this *'totar' community approach was possibly^he unique distinction ^tween 
'. if's program atid others. Mow to continue to build on that concept is the 
primary f%cus today. 1 6 () ''^ ^ *^ 



Community Relations 



The*^ community, proud of the Senior Center and its national reputation, 
continues to h^lp support it. Staff cooperates with other service agencies 
by convening meetings and coordinating service delivery of other agencies 
regarding direct services to the elderly. Staff members direct and receive 
referrals from local and county agencies, day care centers, public housing 
authority, private casework agencies and human service agencies. 
^. • » 

The Center gains further visibility through its use of news releases 
and a newsletter and frequent use of radio and television to convey infor- 
mation about the program. 

Problems and Comments 

^ ' „ „ ^ % 

Participant activities reflected the orientation and activity level at 
the model Center. Class/at?tivity rooms and lounges were full; the day care 
unit had regular attendees. The participants, staff, volunteers and community 
evidenced pride in the Center and its services to older people. Contributing 
to its successful multipurpose role were a professionally ttained staff and a 
dedicated, involved community. 
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Community ■ ^ 



The senior adult program, sponsor eil by the Jewish Y's Centers (JYC) 
^n an eastern city, served 2,5^0 senior adults — 55 and over-illWio participated 
in A varied program consisting of supportive and enrichment conponents. 

The main building^f the JeWish Y was located in the center of the large 
metropolitan area and served a diminishing population of^older Jewish adults. 
Two large satellite Centers served the Jewish elderly in Other parts of the 
city; the area ih the central city had deteriorated and tj^e.Alderly were 
fearful of leaving their homes at night. * ^^-^^ 

The Y, a large facility with many floors and recreational facilities, 
was close to transportation. It was multigenerational and Offered program 
opportunities for the neighborhood's elderly. But there was no nutrition 
program.' Those partMipating appeared to be proud, independent, nonprofes- 
sional persons with minimal resources. 

Twenty-four senior adult organizations, ranging in size from 40 to 400 
members, were affiliated with JYC. They usually met on a >*eekly basis. 
Meeting locations consisted of branch buildings, synagogues, housing develop- 
ment3 and public libraries. Each organization was assign^ a staff advisor 
to assist its members to define and implement their objectives. Most organiza 
tions were .oriented to one of tbe following primary objectives: Socialization 
community service, politixal action.. Eacit organization was represented on the 
JYC Senior Adult Councfl, the primary vehicle through which senior adults 
contributed t9 tHe decision-making process of the Jewish community. 



t9 tWe deci! 
::elllte, a cc 



One \atelllte, a considerable distance from the downtown area, wa^^housed 
in an oldexbiiyiding and served all generation^. It was designated to become 
a Senior Center in late 1975. The satellite Centef was in a residential 
sectibn, near a shopping area and next to a synagogue. Transportation wis 
available in front of the building. It had a large auditorium. The facility 
was to be abandoned, however, and the program moved elsewhere. Participants 
had been protesting and were actively engaged in trying to save the building. 
It did|^not have adequate space, though* it was functioning as a nutrition site 
and serving meals in two tlifferent settings.^ The stairs to the upper level 
and basement were a barrier to those w^th handicaps. 

Staffing - 

The staff, though limited to a director, a nutrition supervisor and three 
senior aides, >rfas assisted by a large number of volunteers. The participants 
took great pride in -their Center and feVt it was a vital part of their livesl 
Many attended every day. 

Governance ^ 

The participants seemed to take part in the decision-making process, 
though they looked to their director for initiation of programs and services- 
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Program <^ 

JYC had received a grant from the department of public welfare for the 1- 
development of. a multiservice Center and nutrition program in the city. 

, The Center was a beehive of activity. Classrooms were filled; a holiday 
-progranwwas under way in the auditorium, and a men's club was meeting on the 
lower level • |p 

Jewish Employment and Vocational Service, a medical center and Hie Jewish 
Family Service each provided sta|f at t^e multiservice Center for employment 
counseling, referral, homemaker and friendly visitor services. Over 80 meals 
per day were seryed at the multiservice Center, and more than 600 older adults 
were receiving a variety of social services readily accessible under one roof. 

In late 1974, the city's Corporation fot Aging provided JVC with a 
$60,000 grant to expand the lunch program to a five-day -a-week basis in the 
satellite Center, Funds were also provided for the purchase of a minibus 
and a full-time driver. The program was feeding 150 people per day. 

Senior adults who had the need and ability. to participate in activities 
sponsored by JYC attended the program. However, many older adults were in 
need of/services but lacked the ability to reach o<it for them because of 
their emotional or physical restraints. The 'volunteers helped staff locate 
the isolated older adults, visited them and helped them to overcome these 
barriers. A Telecare program for tf\e homebound had been established; isolated 
persons were telephoned on a daily oij veek'ly basis by one of thf senior adult 
members, ' . ♦ 

Community Relations 

The senior adult program was continually promoting new community services. 
The staff cooperated with otlier local agencies by exchanging services with nursing 
homes, other Senior Centers, the recreation and'park^ department , service clubs, 
etc. In addition, contracts had been developed with the school of dental / 
medicine of a state university and with a medical center for health screening 
services. _ ^ 

The JYC Senior Adult Council participated in the citywide coalition of 
senior adults established as an action group. The council saw itself repre- 
senting the united voice of the city's retired Jewish'population . The concerted 
voice gave them ^ source of^ power, through which social service priorities 
could be questioned not only in the Jewish community, holding Jewish social 
service agencies accountable to the consumers*, but also in the larger community 
through its affiliation with the citywide coalition group. 

The Center^'s senior adult program received wide visibility, through^ts 
involvement with the city^'s senior adult coalition and frequent use of news- 
paper releases, newsletter and an outreach program. ^ 

Pr oblems and Comments 

The Center atmosphere was warm and friendly. The staff director knew 
everyone and responded to fheir needs. ^Participants appeared tc^Jbe interested 
in education programs, both in the Center And through a local c^us of adult ' 
studies. The Center will change somewhat when it becomes a Senior Center, 
which the director felt would be a loss. 
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y. lodged Svd&tT^in)ier dore of an old industrialized 

i^'cityi sf^edje^ het«ogen^'ou5^^ 'pgDjjulation. Surrounded by high-. 

rii^|r;d|partme|its/ copmerc^^ buildiiigs, the facility was within 

aiMifoytible /walking two n^^h-nise structures for the elderly and 

Jt^>?>ai«^;j^ Shopping, community facilities 

" ^J![i*a Title vl^iiutr it program wette ciose to the Center--a public Hbrary, 
< > V pol^e station and .scfvflil^l ^burohes Were 'within a one-block radius, 

' ' ' The uro^ are^^n^dl afr pldey population equal to 20 percent of the state 
. . population. ' 

• Facility ^ ' ' 

The Center occupied the lower two' levels ^f a renovated apartment building 
for the elderly. It had been served by a^ state-funded program of senior 
transportation in addition to public trjuisportation, but the senior transpor- 
' tati6n was being curtailed in May 1975 dtie to rising expenses. The Center, 
on a^light incline, difficult for less-mobile or healthy older persons to 
negotiate, was not immediately recognizable, as there were no identifying 
signs on the exterior of the building. 

The facilities appeared spacious ,* clean, comfortably and attractively 
furnished. The executive offices were 'divided \)etween two floors, and 
"Center participants" (as opposed to "Club members") appeared to congregate 
in dlffet*ent areas of the building, rather than commingling or encountering 
their peers through planned activities or service delivery. 

The director, discontented with the current bjuilding, expressed a desire 
for a building owned by the older people rather than by the city. Though 
simultaneoiB activities on' two levels of the facility may require more staff 
time, the older people appeared content with the facility. Elevators and 
ramps made both levels of the building easily accessible, even to those with 
impaired mobility, > 

Staffing ' 'v. ' ^ 

The Center was staffed with professionals trained in^recreation and social 
work, but the program .^id not appear to provide opportunities for attention 
to particular individual needs. 

Governance ^ 

The Center was supported by the city and under %h€' advisory direction of 
a city department, A council, consisting of each club president and group 
chairperson, formed an advisory body that planned and directed all Center 
social activities. • 

, Program ^ 

The Center's largest program emphasized sedentary recreation, with less 
attention directed to active recreation, creative activities, counseling and 
information and referral. Services were given the least amount of emphasis. 
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The Center developed from the recreation department's recognition of 
the area's ethnic diversity. It is the outgrowth of an attempt to provide 
a place where various ethnic groups could meet together to enjoy a movie 
in. their native language or converse with each other witJjout the struggle 
or embarrassment of an unfamiliar language (English). Early activities 
were^fre^uent coffees, pot luck dinners y. trips and movies. These recreational 
activities were planned by a staff member, and meetings were held throughout 
the communities, depending on the concentrations of older people and the 
availability of meeting sites. 

As various ethnic or interest groups 'continued to meet, a structure 
evorved solidifying groups of individuals into separate clubs. ^The club 
structure continued and has been perpetuated "and reinforced by staff support, 
even after a central permanent location became available as a meeting place 
for the groups ifi<Pt>ecame a Senior Center. 

After a person visit$ the Center a minimal numbe^^ of times, he/she is. 
encouraged to decide which clyb he/she wants to join. Membership in the 
clubs was primary, and the older people related to th^ir particular clubs, 
which they attended only one day per week, rather than to the Center as a 
whole. The Center provided space for the weekly club meeting, a drink and 
dessert to accorapariy the participants' bag lunches, and a bus once a month 
for a club outing.. The clubs are" encouraged to stay Within a membership 
limit df 45. Each club is urged to have separate activities and trips. 
Rarely, do the groups come together for events. ' ' 

Originally participants could belong to a number of clubs; in recent 
years, membership was restricted to one club. The Center is open from 
9 a.m. to 4 p.m. and individuals may drop in to play cards, pool or converse 
with peers r organized activities appeared tb revolve around the club meetings. 
A person must have a valid membership card to use the Center privileges 
Of belong to a club. /■ 

Community Relations 

Though the CenterWmaintained contact with transportation I'esources, t^ 
lack of community linkages was a definite weak spot in the program. ' \^ 

Problems and Comments ^ 

Older people were attracted to the Center as an outlet for leisure time, 
and little has been done to determine if these attendees had other needs to 
neces§ita.te the development of a social service component. 

The Center's rigid club structure, along , with authoritarian leadership, 
appeared to have stifled creativity and growth' at an operating level far 
below the perceived staff potential or capacity of the funding source and 
facility. 
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** CASE STUDY #31 

Community 

^ This senior day care center, developed in late 1973 in a northern 
industrial city, is serving as a model state program. At the present 
time, three additional senior day cate centers are operating within the 
'sarae state, all patterned after the Center chosen for the site visit. 

The day care center serves is^s participants as a true multipurpose 
Center for the frailer elderly. Operations reflect the thorough community- ^ 
linked planning that led to the Center's opening. 

Facility * - 

Operating from the ground floor of a convent, the Center had undergone 
oivlil^ minimal renovation. A long, wide .ramp led from the parking lot into 
tJildining room, setting for. the noon meal. Coffee and tea were always 
available in an inviting area. Sewing, arts and crafts and conference 
rooms, plus a large lounge containing a piano, pool table, varied recreational 
equi'p*fent and a large circle of old-fashioned rocking and overstuffed 
Cifvairs, comprised the Center. 'All rooms were light, decorated with bright 
colors and offered a pleasant overall appearance. Now in its second year 
of operation, the Center was making plans to renovat^structurally ^the 
.ground floor area to ipake the facility ev« more convenient, spacious and 
physically safe as a day care facility. • , 

< Staffing , / ^ 

^ The day care center administrator was well-qualified, with an educational 
background in nursing and experience in day care and hospital administration. 
.The administrator was assisted by six full-time staff members (ond coordinator, 
one caseworker, one nurse and three instructors). She was also assisted by 
three part-time staff members and six volunteers. * ^ 

* ^' ' 

Several incentives fof continuing education were of fered . staff , including 
some paid tuition, lectures and seminars, on-the-job training and paid atten- 
dance at professional meetings. 

. Go vernance 

The Center is governed by a voluntary, nonprofit board, utilizing ^ 
input from the Center participants, families of participants and Center «taff . 
Regular meetings are held with Center staff, director and participants and 
also with staff and families of participants. 

•% • 

Program * ^' 

The day care center was funded with Title III funds^^equiring a local 
cash or in-kind match. 

A survey of community needs within a five-mile radius of the Center had 
heen undertaken; the resul.ts indicated that at least 50 older persons were 
in need of day care' service. The service w^s then offered to fill the gap 
between self-suf f iciejicy and inst itutionaU nation. Special attention was' 
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, directelio family situations in which home care of an older person was 
becoming too burdensome to family Ufe. The day care center also helps 

fLT^'"^; "'^ °^ ^'^^^^^^ "i^-*^ ^ ^li'^ing schedule 

foy a one-to-five-day per week program that includes transportation (an ^ 
occasional individual may be accepted from outside the five-mile radius if 
private transportation can be provided); a nutriti^jnal ly balanced noon meal, 
a therapeutic, program of social rehabilitation, determination of health 
needs exercises in group dynamics and other educational and recreational 

The Center .program offers active recreation, with special emphasis on 
exercises appropriate for individuals with restricted mobility; creative 
. activities (some designed to keep hands and fingers flexible), and sedentary 
recreation. Participants receive lunch, prepared according to diet 
. restrictions, and afternoon snacks. Counseling and information and referral 
are available tc^b£th participants and families from a professional social 
worker on an ongoing or as-needed basis. A library is located on the 
premises, stocJced both by private sources and the public library and if* 
contains a number of large print volumes. ' '-^<jS5 \ 

Some of the innovative services include foreign iVguage classes in 
Polish Portuguese, etc., for older people experiencing difficulty in the 
n^nJc^J A^T\^'.^ "psychology for everyday living" class, which partici- 
pants found helped them in their interpersonal relationships with families 
and other Center participants suffering frdm arteriosclerosis or senility 
and a. lip-reading class for those with hearing impairment. The Center has 
ti wea th of resources available from the convent and the. community. A 
precedent for developing program components to meet the needs and requests 
of Center participants had been established by the director who, in 5urn . 
looked to the community for resource persons to provide expertise in the' 
programs. ^ ^ 

. . . . • 

Debilitating impairment of participants made attendance at a Senior 

Center impossible. New participants Were evaluated to determine if attendance' 
a Senior Center would be more appi*opriate. On occasion, participants attend 
the day care center d uring per i - e4s of recuperation or to build up confidence 
and then become Senior Center participants. 

||, Individuals living alone .use the day care center on a regular or sporadic 
• as a supporti ve se rvice and a means of maintaining independence. 

'"-^usc__th3„jia7' carr^enter t;o relicve-^ressures on family life, and the 
rticipants are frank about their need occasionally to be away from 
an invalid or a still-active spouse. " ^ 

The Cen^bt^^^u^ipant^ * 
facilities nor to manage piiMic transportation. Senior companions were 
assigned, alongwith volunteer students, as companions to the more confused/ 
participants. Interaction between .staff and participants and between nar-l 
ticipants themselves was positive and helpful. Participants showed insight* 
-.-t>id tolerance of those, with more advanced physical difficulties or mental 
aberrations. 



Oiirin^: the first 14 months of operation, the Center served approximately 
-00 separate individuals with a regular attendance of 50 persons A case ' 
evaluation on each person is conducted soon after the initial visit to the 
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Center, to determine whether or riot the program is appropriate for the 
individual. Accurate records are available on dropouts. Responses vary t 
from ^•raoved''. to ''lack of transportation/' though over three-fourths of the 
nonreturnees had died or entered a pursing home. 

Ciili| | fjiiity Relations - 

■W* The administrator noted that promoting new community services was not a 
goal of the day care center and that the Center had made little progress in 
acting as an intermediary with the community. 

The day care center, however, maintained community linkages throu^ 
it5 sta^, which cooperated with local educatidna,l institutions and vol 
teers from colleges who worked at the Center site. The Cpnter also coope 
ated with other agencies in joint service delivery and coordinated service 
delivery of 'other agencies regarding direct service to the elderly. 

The outreach worker made speeches, visited families and promiDted radio 
and television spot 'announcements^bout the day care center. The Center 
also occasionally used new§ releaiss and their own newsletter to gain visibility. 

Problems arid Comments 

The day care center afforded older people in the community an alternative 
to institutionalization, but the Center also serves as a transitional and - 
acceptable alternative until both older persons, and families" come to accept 
the nursing home or other suitable institution as a necessary bM helpful 




service. 



/ 
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/ ■ ■ . CHAPTER. VI ' ' . . , . 

IMPLICATIONS FOR POLICY. PRAC TICE AND RESEARCH 

This study has examined in-depth current practice in Senior Center and ' 
club prpgrams throughout the Unite^ States . Programs were repol-ted which 

" provided a' minimum range of services as well as those which, in evei^direspect / 
served .;as the commiinity focal point for delivery o-f -serifices to older Wults. -j' 
In this chapter, some of the major findings' relating 'to Senior Centers are # 
highlighted. These and other findings^ o^ the. study hif^e implications' ^or a > l' 
broad and varied audience., including, fundi^ bpdies. sponso^ng organizations., 

, educatibnal and training instrtuti©ns. h*»ards.' advisory councils, staff and 

. ■ ' • - -A - 

, participants of Senior Centers and cluj»§. as. well is the pubUc at latge 
and their several levels of government t«hat draft legislation to f'iriance 
and maintain Service delivery systems, * * ' . . 

. ' : . . ■• ■; f.- % 

The s'tudy findings revealed that communities and'^ t'heir older ciiizens 
were uicre asingFy accepting Senior Centers as-social utilities for older '* . 
adults, i.e.. resour ces and facilities directed to the -needs of o-ldersjersons 

' " ' ' ■ ' . ' 

■(not just their pr oblems) and accessible to a ll who need and want tHfem. > • 

I ~ ' • ^ — — ; — . ■ J • :■ .! . . ■ 

• V ■ ■ « ■ ■ ■■ ■ 

■» The ptoliferation of Senior Centers substantiates" their ^ortance 'tfo*^- ^ - 

older people and to .communities. The itudy identified 4.870- Senior-Centers * * 
and- clubs, meeting at.. least once a we^ for listing in the directory.' The' > • 
fact that many programs notified NISC of their e:^stence after ttie.^irectory's 
publication, plus the many notjjiithin the' study's definition, suggest that 
.numerous additional programs exist. ; From our exi&ejience. w^.Tcnow that these' ' ^ 
uncounted programs' run the gamut from' complex mult i-^ite multipOrRMie Senior 
tenters. „meetin^- SIX or seven days a week, to simple club struct;ures meeting 
biweekly or monthly. . • * . '. ^ 1| 

\ ' ■ ■ ,' ' '179 " • ■ ' ' 
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♦ ... . . M . 

jr> iA sijnuficance o^jailiior Cent^ in the lives of older persons was 

• ^^^'^^ . ^' • ^• 

'cl|^ied If^ tHe stuS^>^^^ viewed the Serfior Center as a program 

of serviced ^d acti^^^ and also as a place to go, a place to gather for- 
friendship and fellowship or a place^ to sit, observe and just be near other 
people. For example, fllough* few o^the individuals interviewed had 'parti- • 
cipated in specific seijM|f|Br activities within the past week or even month, 
the overwhelming majorflfettwd they attended the Center several days a week, 
a'hd a substantial proportion (27^pfercent) attended daily. 

.•Wiile data show that many older persons are attracted 'to a' facility 

e services and activities available, . the fact af the facility itself 

and the opportunity it creates for bringing people together appears to be 

most compelling. The visible cj'is tress of many participailts when asked the 

hypothe^cal question: "If this Center ^o longer operat^^ where would 

you spend the time that you presently spend here?" further demonstrated the 

meaning of the Senior Center in their lives. 

.. . ■ _- . 

The findings d emonstrate increasing community recognition and financial 

support f or Senior Centers as focal points and service delivery mechanisms ,. ^ 

attesting to their acceptance as an important part of a ccfflmunity*s network 

of resources. ^' 

This conclusion is supported by%he number of communities that h»e ' 

^' % . ^ ^ - . ■ 

established or ate planning Senior Centers and by tte many expanding the 

Center '.s^ service delivery capacity through^ the development of neighborhojpd 

\ . . _ , • # ' - 

satelUtes*^.'' Furthermore j^'^Rofh public and jpfivate ibgencies, responsible for 

providing services on the basis of function rather than age are stationing 

part#time staffs and, income instances, assigning full-time staff at ^nior 

Center* to better serv^ older adults. Volunteers from the community, 

• / i 

i . . ♦ - . 

• • ■ ■ ■ ■ , 
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including yoAg peopl^,;|iousewives and retired professionals, are donating 



their services also '^y^uament thw* -efforts of Senior Center staff. 



Qpimnunity support can be derived 'from the finding 



Another itoxaiqpl 

that well over the m<;^ty of reporting Centers are housed in donated 
facilitiresj and a goo^ portio%of th^^mainder pay only token rental. 



their* 



Further tangible, evidence of Senior Centers' value as perceived by 
communities cdffle».*froni the data which showed that over two-thirds of the 
total funding of ^reporting Centers come from such community sojijrces as 
revenue sharipig, , county and. municipal tax monies. United Funds, Religious 



and civic orjfanizations. 



A growing numh^of. Sfinior Centers meet the nn^tis|ervice- criterion . * 

In the pirior ^elnior Centfe© study (Anderson, 1969), only 260 Senior " 

% 

Cflpters. were found to off er^ three of more services and only 300-400 of the 
2,000 Centers' then identified were expected to expand into multiservice 
^Ijr<%rains. In^the NISC study of 4,870 senior group programs, over ornMalf 
of thi^repor^ing Senior Centers provided at least three services -- while 



a total of 2,739 senior group .programs (cSnlirs and clu^s) met the 
criterion. ^ 

In addition, nearly all of these multiservtce programs provided their 
participants with opportunities for volunteer service, both ^it^^ the pro- 



gram and in the community. Nearly half of the self-identified^^tipUrp( 
Centers provided health s^vices as well. .' ^^^.f 



>ose 



The exten^ to^which health Services were provided in^nipr Centers * 



was an une xpejgted finding with significance for policy and programming . 



pe gted finding \ 



V 
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Senior Center^ have provided, .social services and casework services, 
as well as recreational and educational opportunitijLps , aln^st since their 

inception. While*' they have customarily helped older,- people take advaftt^ige 

' ^ ' . .. • ' 

of the health resources in the connnunity through referrals, the extent to. 

/ : / ^ ■ ■ ^ •' ■ 

which they were seen in the rjgle of hralth service prpviders had nQt been ^ 
known. There a|^ears to be i growing trend. Research-' into the S^fecific 
health %^rvices offered and tlie responsivAess of Ceater participants to 
these Services is worth farther exp|f|i||ttion. ^ / ' 



The Center's nonthreatening atmosphere and encouragement ofvstaff 
and |)eers establish a climate conducive to seeking '^.eatiJSrrC^h could 
^ of benefit to tliat large proportion ©f older p^a^o^s whojare'^ kr|oiTO^^ 
to see a doctor regularly or even those who, 4^fi never^ ' J'^J^-- 
examinatiQRt This would be equally true fdr>^mo^&i| 
informal ^elationsMps have been establis 

and community menKl health -faci lit ig>kk.they^^ enc^^uf* 



tionships with health jnaintgjiance ,or| 



Since the services provided iigj^nd through ^ejw,^ 

ity Mecfi 



ftion^5h»qlfd ^isJ^^^^^d^^ 



on the health of older* persons ^ the avail; 



support of these services within Senior 6e#ter^^€ 




or 6e#tergijieed\ ta 




rve a brQpy ^c rossr s^. 



Senior Centermwere found to 

m 7 y I — ^ — — ^ 

^ Contrary to common W^'^m^^^* tjpday's 

% ^ ^ 

«;Hot-ib-poor person*|*ith less than eighth grade^ e<f«at^ws^^l^ 

graduate degrees; retir^ bluQ-Wllar worke-ps as. ^^^11* 
asid persons of various ethnic^^and rj^cial |^ackgrj^|M,s ^ 

The -two dimensions of service ^plivejry ^; 
According to the NCOA-Harris data, rural.,i;esident^; 
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resident^ were amongithe elderly interested iri attVndijBg %^Senior Center J 
who found no programs accessible or available. The J^^ta.also indicate^ 



' ^- - J?^^ .^'^^ efxtent of sei^ices was related td :locatiQn'^ii^^ suburban; rural), 
r ^'^e '^iR't^ rural programs tending to provide the least.number of servic^/ ijhe ' -jl 



limit^ii- services, lar^ 



-Mfreational Tiatui^;'.av2^ilable in ruralK.entd 
f rural; older persons. ' general lack" 
feajs is well established.' These* 



, do n6tr attract^a broad ti?d»^'s|%i 
_of.'iiedical and social services ifi rur; 
insufficient services contribute^^td preiiittire/ institutionalization.' 




With adequate resources and appropriil|#e multipurpose Senior Center 

♦ ' ' ' 

facilities, unnecessary and costly institutionalization could be' prevented. 
Rural comunities in p|||||^icular are in'flHed of government 'fun3^^ to. support 
Senior Center operations. The-multiple services that cajii be offered finder • 
their auspices could p3#i^ide a viable alternative for many of the rural 
elderly and at much less^ost ultimately to the taxpayer^ 



serve more alder adults -and a broai 




It was noted that programs ^^^eiving^governmen^]||Jnds , regardless of 
the Orienta^on or maj^r function IjE the sponsdring agency, were able "to 

foss-jectionPe>f them.^ 

Government f^ds tended both tp" democratize tfee pri^^^^^d'increase 

, the scope of service. For example, church- sponsored prog^ram^SSight initially 

• . ■ t ' , . ^ ^ . 

Vbe religiously oftented^ with a clientele, primarily made up^f the church4^s ' 

aging member^ and others similar xfT their values and appearance. Adding 



' Wj'itle VII nutrition project ta the program expanded the avail,aSle sfervices 
^''^ the: program roWe responsi||^e to the? needs of a greater variety of 

persons i'. V . . . • - 



'■ * 
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Similarly, recreation departments, though mandated to serve, all persons, 
'Concentrate on^activitiesi which^elate to middle-clas^ values ^nd li^|i^- ' 0 



■if 
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■ participation to a middle-class po^ulAjSp^. Soije Vnf^ ^^^"^^^'^^ 

tl;iej.r responsi^Uity to serve ^^e \o^^^ \t\f ^ 

broader repre^^'^^ation* of the pb^ti^ion hav^ ^^P^ x)f^^^ 

services to attract dfderly persoi^^' whose rieeds yi^ W^^S ^ 

addressed by the program, Her^e, too. Title VII ii^s Y X^^i to 

- serve a broader and more varied segment of the po?^^ ' 



It is to ^ noted that the utilization of g<^®^^ ^i^^^ ' 

ticularly Federal funds, was not always viewed f^vor^ s ^^jnmentsg 

were attached to qgjjfcstionnaires about problems wi^^ ^^v^ ^ 

source financial suppo^. Groups we^e wary od? tb^ - 

» A that 

they feared dependency and the unrelftbility pf,;i^d®^ ^n^^ 

a program fo# a limited time, creating an exp«ct^t.io> o ^> V^i^" 

|:he llPtl conuni^ity cannot afford to maintain, ^ji^J* ^ %Hy^ ^^;i5tea 

the reams of forms whiph divert staff time to t^^K^ ^ ^hg^''^ . ^V^^^ * ^ 

to the program's operational needs. 



Senior C&l^'^^s- pfdvide an -jmpoi^ant opporty ^iij^ 
* tinging seJLf-r g^lj jatiori for older adults . J 

The fiiidingfT showed that ,Senior^Center partj^^l?^ %e^^p''A 
. such activities ^^s governance, assisting with C^ri^^^/f^^ '^Vi^^ .^^^^'^ 

These roles provide pljder |N5rspn^ Vith oppor'tunit^--^^ /. ^c|^ ' ^"^^ H " f 
recoTOifeox^l opponunities alTO» few for indivi^F!?^ ^ lO^^ \ing^^' 

ai^Hy involved in^f ami ly roles. ^« ^ * "^l^Si^-' ' 

« • jQ But involvement in these particular a|ttivit ^\;^e^- . ^^X,^^" Z's^i, 

t2> e^gjiitional leve»l and governing roles were ; " ' 

" 'J^. • ■'■'..4 *■ V^t^ 'i^^^J^er \c f • 

sex and race. Admi^istifflors and participant.^ .pe^ce?^ ^I^e > 

participants, a"'^ possibly theifjpbilitles, a^\\/^^^^^\t\i' ^^ej* <**yctors 
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•frequentljj^commented that participants tend not .to be self-starters and do no^^ 

want to serve on committees or get irnvolved in governing roles. Yet., -about 
•ipne"-thi?d of the interviewed Center participants- who were not serving on committee* 
said ther would like to do so. These, data, and those which identified the many 

• roles .participants fill in carrying out Center fun'ctions, are contrary to the 

, - ',' ' ^ ■ ' ^-^^-^ 

assumption that older pexgons would rather just come and have things done for- them. 

There are problems involving sotae older people, particularly in governing 
roles. A larg^roportion of the participants are from backgrounds whert they 
/ could be expected to have^ittlfe experience wi,th associational activities," while 
many others had no time to become so involved'. Senior Centers and clubs provide' 
unique opportunities for older persons. to test/ ^rn and practice a wide 
variety 1^ new roles, skills and ^ehaviors. 

Given the need both Centers and their communities have for trained leader- 
ship, and the potential th^t Centers and clubs have as leadership tr^ninfl » 
- laboratories, P^^|pns ^fesj^sible for programn^g need training st> they^n ' ' 
•; turn can develop ini l^ers|^i']^potMBntiarof tliei^ partiOipants. These oppor- '''-^r 

tunities will not happen' unjypss-Centei- directors believe that older persons c|l 
• and should continue to grow and learn. all their lives.. Less 'thaii oneXarter"*' 
^li^ reporting Renters, offered opportunities for leadership development. ^ 
sort* i^nstances, progtajn leaders seem to have their own Mases aboi*): which par- 
ticipants ar* sufficiently capable to assu% teaching and goverrtlflg roles 

Thiere is great vari ation fn the educ&tional bykground and experience of 
Senior Ceriter directors . ' . ''' .' > 

§ *l(hile the^ study found that ^pprolimately 'four of every 10 C eat e?* directors 




were 



|pge^graduates, sugge|t!jg a cfre of ^ll-educated persorilf^:' 43 percent ' 



reported a high school education or less, and eight percent did not report 

<• " . 

their education level. ^ 

^• ^ A relationship was found between the administrator's education level 
and the Center's involvement in the community as well as the scope of ^ 
activities offered. A causal, relationship cannot be attributed to these 
factors, as further analysis is needed to explore the complex interrela- 
tj.pnship?^Qf the other factors involved. Experience suggests that directors 
with limited education, along with directors whose education is at the 



^higher levels but with no special training or experience in aging, tend to 

^ ■ ."J 

have limited horizojjife. Though well meaning, they ofteii do not have knowledge 

about aMw.natives and options for programs or entitlements of seyvice. 

m ■ ' ' ' ^ : ■ ^ • 

1^ Further evidence of the nfeed for - maQagement-r elated training w§s^ de-_ 
rivedi^jfrom comments*. on* the questionnaire aijd an accounting -of oreaMzafions 
whi^^did not r^tspond or responded iriWBpletely. Many questionnaire responses 
iilus^trated a lack of experience with plaliffiing and budgeting processes. 

♦ -■ .^...^ . • - ..^ ^ . • 

An interest in lea*riirfg%as also evident. • Though ag|ppes were found 
to provide- r^atively few opportunities for in-segyii:e' training^ this may 
^ be a function of iM^dequ?t(t:#^fiiftB fcJr training and a'lack of information 

a|)Out available traini^|f;^sotirce|^ The questionnaires themselves stimulated 



further inquiry programmiiig information and training: £)pp6rtuni ties; 

additional comments also emfehai^izied the ques^tibllai^'ts '-^^^ value. . ;v 

xji^^^^^ " finding^ underscore that training short^^ term and in-$e#vice — '1 

•*;,v;r;;V^if ' staff in multipurpose Senior Centers, SenioW 



^••Centers ^rid 4j^;.c||^^J^ priority^ 



on the'thousiands-iof 'RTO^rams alxteac^^^pl^e,- iftaRing their pe^soniiel more ^ ^ 
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knowledgeable an|l consequent ly: ©ore ^effcfectiv^e. would make a signifiycant 
contribution to the capacity of the' aging servicdl network being created 
in the United States. ' .. ^ . 

NCOA's extensive background and experience in training senior group 
program persc^ei aiid its particular expertise in Senior' Center related 
issues make if^specially appropriate for the development and implemUkta- 
tion of sQch tTainlRg,^; In addition, the guidelines for Senior Center pro 
grams and standar-ds for practice whiclj NISC is developing wijll add to the 
already suhstantiaL base of knowledge from which a training curriculum , 

. . . ■ 



can be produced. 

Inadequate Senior Center facilities were found to* 1 
^ yj ^gwnmatic implications . ^ 



r 




Senior Center directors and. participantaP^ cited the limita 

tion on service^ and activities necesisitated by themize of the Centeri^ 

M^y comments on the |^dequacy of tJR. facility l^r^^al^q^. added to the 

directory questionnaire. Oile^^participant interviewed made the following 

statement wbdch reflected th^feeling so of tfen 'implied by others: ^ 

. ' ^ .# . 0^ 

W: J^s"^ look at this place (as he pointed to the • ' ■ 
/^'t^crowded and obvidiiBly inadequate facility)! We • i 
have new schools '*ait^ a new libyaii^'as well'^as a ^ 
f * beautifur new •reoareation center in* this t^own ^or 
/ . • the childPen. We*V(#^helped pay for . good vs,cho9ls | i 

and the new facilities." You can see wJ^'arfc they 
have provided for the older people in ^thiS toyn. ^ \ 



^Directors, of programs in congregate living facflifi^s, particularly 
in public housing, commented on how tb^ir space^^uld not even accliipnodate 
interested :in participating who lil|ed iii the building*-- to say 
♦nothing of those -who live in the commL^ty. Examples of cjongregat^ m^ls 
or potluck socials, Iwher^^people filled their plates and then retujrned to 



their rooms, were cited over and over. *Such situations obviate the purpose ^ 
of the program. - ^. i 

' ..." * ' ^' .f ... ■ ■ . 

Guidelines for public housing facilities to avoid or alleviate-s-pace- - ^ 

problems such as those cited abovfe are needed. Financial support is also 



necessary both for construc||lng new facilities and for acquiring, renovating * 

# ... m 

or remodeling existing facilities so they will be adeajuate and appropi^mte 
for the use of oldet persons. \ ^ ' , . 

,^« The perception of the Senior Center' as a meeting place for older adults 
and a community fotal point for delivering older adult services is not 
universal i " , 

The s%3|^ showed variation among communities 'l.n their siipport of Centers 





plus /their understanding iTf-the place occupirea by Senior Ce^i^rs , in ^^^community 
service delivery program. Lack of knowledge about and understanding ©f tffe^ • 
potentialities pf ^nior Cwters for codirdinated, w sejp^ice delivery 

to older p,ersons has/ ini^lica*iiM!g^g^. a .comra0 planning -and utilf^ra^bn 

of its res-ourte^ . ' ♦ 

For example, some communities liave established Title Vli-ntittition sites • 
within a .j|ew >Wocks of an existing Senior Center. Recqgnizii^ tha| local 
decisions are based on many dffferent facto^i, dt appears thafc:;5|^itl Mecl^ 
Jfcakers sometimes overlook morg^ appropriate >^^'ioTis du6 to air inadequate under- 
Standing of the scope and functioa--j^f ,?w^t'ipurpose Senior Centers. - 

Planning bodies^, in an effort to use limi^d resources eflfici^ilfently anj fey 

effrctively for oldiaor persons, . need to identify and, Jank existmg serj^lc 

^ . '\. If'" " ■ . - ' 

responsi^ t<^ the^lderly.. They 'also %eed to be liware of methods other ^i-^ 

communitie^^^^fcay^ "successfully adopted to meet the'n^eds of 6T(^:^ per softs. 
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NCOA can facilitate such information sHaring through its conferences and 
seminars that bring together an audience with broad and varied experience 
and through publications that describe successful alternatives for addressing 
the needs and interests of older {j|||rsons» 

■ 1* 

• * ~ 

Area agencies on aging, local councils oir aging and boards of voluntary 
agencies in many communities hav^ not fully. exploited the potentiality 
of Senior Centers as a "place where persons needing or wanting Services or 
activities- find them available without any stigma attached. 

They also have not recognized the potential of Senior Centers ^d^clobs 5 
to expand their function and to become multi-servic^^ffacilities and mi2^ipurpos 
Senior Genters. 

• ■ ■ 

The study, in identifying the o|^ration of multipurpose Senior Centers, 

/ - • ^ 

Senior Centers and clubs* in America today, has identifi^ the purpose and 

^^^unction of these proj||Jibns whiH^ create for older persons opportunities 

- for companionship, for community service and for maintainijkg a senjpe of 

dignity and worth*' — and, mote often than not, offer life-sns^fei'ning"*services 

iTCcekSffary for the participants' health and welfare. ' 

■ " . ^ ■ ■ t 

The extensivenesa -- the range and depth of the data provides the 
National "Institute Senior Centers- with aij unusually comprehensive data 
base., MucTi tlie data gathered, and many gf the relatisonships identified, 
M|ieed to dq^ fartner examinipd and^ analyzed, N^SC anticipates the f iJlture 
» studies that will develop and expand Tcpev^l^dge of arid about^Senior Centers 
and how tlfiy .,can> best serve, aider persons iT#Amerifea. ''^^^ 
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. TO BE COHPLETED ONLY BY KiE PERSON RESPOUSlBIi M THE OPERATION OP A 
SENIOR CENTER OR CLUB 

1. Plnse prim pliinly the niic ind iddress of your m^i M you vould like it to ippeir 
. In the Niiionil Directory of Salor Centers ind Clubs, ^ 



f?]«m iflcluda Inc. it ^ orgjiil^itJofi ii IflcorporitedJ 



City or tow _ 



County^ 



StitB 



Ulpftooi: AiH Code 



2. Cooiict person: 



J. Telephone of contact person (if different): 

4. GeAeriUy, would you consider the locition of your center or club to be; 



THIS QUESTIOSNAIBfi IS DIRECTED TO SENIOR CENTEfiS AND CLUBS THAT MEET THE 
FOLLOVINO CRITERIA: 

' yes Ho 

\ I. Oinctid to oWif lAihi. _ 
c. midi Km kind of eduoitiooiJ, nexMtiodiJi or «ci4i ictirity. ^ _ 

IP YOUR SEKIOR CENTER Or'cLUB DOES NOT MEET ALL « OP THE ABOVE CRITERIA, 
YOU HAY STOP AT THIS POINT ANt) KINDLY RETUflN^THE QUESTIONNAIRE. 



IP YOUR SENIOR CENTfiR OR CLUB DOES MEET ALL THJlEf CRITERIA, PLEASE CONTINUE 
WITH QUESTION NUHBER 5- 

5. Th^s center 'or club Is housed In: (Check category lAich ben describes your ficllity.) 



Qilpirtiiat hotel 
OcAttfd) , 
Qloit fori9idor 

nmlai horn 
Omln9 project 

6. This center ot club is: 



OJttcTMtiofl/oo^ty 

ootir 
Qprivite hoasiJk^id 
0 School 
Othot iBpocit^)^ 



QS9pu$t$ /eciiity 
detigflitad for thii 
CiDtar/Ciui) 

05itti«iint/Miyhtor/»od 
hoi$e 



profit 



7. (hit yeir nt the center or club estibllshedf 
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THIS PACE TO BE COMPLETED ONLY BY fflOSE AGENCIES THAT COORDLNATE, 
. ADMINISTER Op SPONSOR HDRE WS ONE SENIOR. CENTER ''OR CUB 



I Nase of Agency: 



2. Address: 



3. Phone Nuiber: 



4. CoordiMtor/Adiinistritor' of Progni: 



5. Huiber of Advinistntiv^ Staff in central office: 

6. This Center or Club is: ^ ' * 



\ 



Qhtlk/Ocnmmt Qyolmux^ m-pntlt * Qirivitf profit 



7, Mer of Centers or Clubs adiinistered: 



8. Please list the nanes and addresses of each Center or Club to receive a separate 
qfuestioonaire for purpose of describing its specific progru. If you have a printed 
list available you uy prefer to forvard it with this pa|e. 



8, Khat is the total nuiber of full-tii paid staff? 

^ ^«t"ir thrtottl"]iQftbcr''orpart^W ^ 

10, Wiat is the total nuibejr of volun'tR' staff? — 



luibejr of vylu, , 

^ IMftat is the total nuabcr of students^working in' the program? 

,12. Preasc check the cat5^)ry that best describes your Senior Center or Club! 

OHiiitipurpose Senior Center , QcM for older persons 
QSemor Center ^ ^ progri^ for persons kt^specUl 

»' y^ctJwtiejawiiaWeifor t/weidcriy 

\h Nuaber of participants/wmbers as of October J, 1973 

14. Estimated average DAIW attendance ■ 



15. Wiat are your meSiership requircnents? (Check all that app: 
QAge (specify! . QResidexe (specif ii) 



Oti»r (specify) > 



Initiation fee? Qhq Q^ies* Hw viiich? 
Hesbetstup fet? Quo ^ Qyss Kw mich im'ualiy? 
II). Fees for specific services? QNo Q^ti 



17. Check boHS indicatinj vhen facility is opw or when prograj i5..iiiig conducted: ; , 



Tim 


Sun. Hon. 




Thurs, 


rri,- 


Sat. 


















kft^noon 
















Evening 

















1!. Check all types of transportation proiTiw provided by your Cjnter/Club. 

QTd s /rcB progrm other (specific) 

it Center 
Qshopping 

< 19. Checl all times meals are sened and indicate fee .charged. 



gTo upeciil events 
To aedicil tre 
O^scort service 



wrficil treatiaei:t itCenter 



tms 




OH ?miSES 
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!0, Plwsc check all the recreation activities which you provide: 



QklletinlHotsl^ttet 
Qflancifly 



Q Acvles 

5 Music and draaa 
Q Parties ind 
cm^biitiotts 
, , Q PAj/sicflJ fitness 



0 5ports 
0 TaiJe jaws 
0 Tours £ Oi/tings 
Ot/ier fspecif(/J 



II Please check all the educational activities which you provide; 



OConsujaer cJasses 
OWscujfion yroupfl 

Oiifl9ua9e classes 
QLeiderahip 
dowiopMAt 



0 Lectures 
Qle^ai 

0 Library services 
Q/futrition chssts 
Qwitin? classes 



!2, Please chicken the inforaation aj)d referral scnices you provide: 



O^OASuaer 
OWwwiai 



0 /Retirement 
0 Spiritual 
Other fspecift/J 



i3. Dfc ywi" provide counseling senices? (Please check "P" for each counseling senice pro- 



vided to participants, T for outreach senices, 
JL A 

Q Q TeJep/wne 



CisewrJ: f; r , r^ijaJ 

0 0 ^^owuwr /q X IVutritioM] zmsmncfi 

Q Q fina/iciai. Q a ' mecim^tiiimW.^ 0 0 ^^t^ f^^P«^^W 

- r l/eil"tii Q Q fietJreient 

Q l/ouslfl? Q Q Spiritwi ^ 



[4, Please check all those eiployient services you provide: 



' Qjofc aptitude testing 



Qjoh training 
Ot/ier fspeci/yj 



15/Phase check all the>alth servicw provided at/by your Center/Club. 

r / ■ * 

Ociinic' ' Qj)Puni«tion Qp/iysicai ejtans O^/Jerapy 

fi Dentil 0 i'art-tiJiie nurse 0 ^hpicUn Qx^n^ 
0'uJl-tia» nurse QfPkmc^ Qscieening 



other (spficit^) 



IL Please check all special senices you provide for 'the (visually, physically or nentally) 
handicapped; 



0 Hearing aid hiiik 

OSpecia> counseling 
Qrmng hooks 



QTiAnspottAtion 
Other ispecifii) 



27. Can people confined to wheelchairs fully utilize your facility? 0^^* 

28, Please list volunteer activities to the coianunity conducted by center or club 
participants (e.g., friendly visits, conmunity fund drives, school aides, etc.): 



29. Please Hat volunteer services in which older persons are active within the Center 
^ or Club [Lin policy-making, teaching classes, coanittces, typing, etc.): 



30. Do you have a social action progra? (If so, please describe.) : 



31. Please list any other pro^aas or senices that your Center/Club provides: 



V. . 



32. How iiany copies of this questionnaire did your agency receive? ' ^ 

33. Ihe National Council' On The Aging plans tq study a nuiber of senior prograas in greater 
detail Infomation given to us will be kept confidential, Koul^ you be interested in . 
participating in this study? 0^es Qso, . * 



Naae [Please print or type) 

Parent organiiation or sponsor 



Tit!? 
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NM institute of Se^^ 




1.0. I 

Conlrol I 

Record i ■„ 



THIS OUESTIOWUIRE SHOULD BE COMPIflED iV THE PERSM lOMTEO 
«T THIS SITE m IH CHAIGE Of THE OPEDAnON OF THE PHOGMII. 



I. •T»ii«qu««0flflilf«ijtnilir6rpaftt.l^t(wiiitipigi|j) ih(w^ ■ 
answiffld tyail thoM f»c«ivino tMvquwlionnilre. 

II. After conipleilng Part I: 

(II Answer Pm II (ytiiow pagn) only ti- you eonidet your 
.progranuS»/)fflfCMf»f. , . < , 

^ (b) AniMT III (biM piga,) oflly II yog raUlOtf yOUT 

. pfogrjma&fl/orC/utt. ,j , 

"III.;. PtoM attampl lo aoswr all quajiioni, II pracodatf intMrt ir»' , 

«»«Pliropfiil»,plMjAppiyyouro*nrespflnM», 

IV. Piaw contact oiiws In youfVganiniian lor WornwilontliiiyM 
donothaMiniiti«(liataiyavailit)te. ' 

m NCOA Raiearch Mpartnxint (202/22J-8250) collNL ' / . 



IliiMrckMdOiinoiilri^ 
Ad)nlfMriiicQonA|ji«Ol^ 



ADMiNISTRATlON 

1 The pefson ffeponsibie for ihe operaiiois of this ii\t has llw 



, a. title of 



b. ind reports to jlittel . 



2. This senior center jor program) is operated * ' 

i , I odepenoei^lly and serves all aoe groups p , 

Independently and serves only older persons * 

As part of a larger organiMtion $ervir)g alt age groups ' g 3 

As part of a larger organization servirig only older persons 4 

' 3, Whal is your estiniale of the total population of the city, town or county where your center (or program) is 
located? 



4. What Is youf estitnate ol the aged population in this aiea? : 
(or percent of the total population.) 



5, How would you describe the area from which a inalofily of yoir center (or prografifj-particlpanls are rfrawn? 
tfKlule the entire geographical area where your services for older adutts are offered. (Owck one.) 

A section 0* a city orlown ^ _ g ^ 

ThA entire city orloiri ..if ; ' g^ 

A section of the coun(y ; g^ 

The entire county... I ■ g^ 

Partsofacilyandcouiy,. Qj 

Two Of more counties o^parts ol the same g ^ 

i Does your organitatlon ha^ a "larger population or |ich it locuses its service delivery? (Over "fiS; poverty 



gfOups,|igh risk, etc,)? \ [. ii 

No D (GotoQuesKon?) • ^Yes D (Ptease continue with these questions) 



a. How do you describe that target area or population? . 



b, What 1^ your estimate of the size of the aged targei population? 



c. Whil p^ceni of ihe aged lirgti populiiion ii ami by your program? (Es*imt« lo llw iimksI 10%.] 

, ' ■ ' _» 

' ' •• * 
7. V/h»n wu lN^pfojf«m lirji otgtniied? Monlh ; y,,, 
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"wciwsc t"- *" " " ' 

8 PieasNslifflate H lotai lioof space available for yoir vie ^ 
lAiea irt vjuare Ib«! - length < tviOth] . . 

/ 

9 To M e<ieri dofls'ttie size of your laciliiy lif^'i tue kind and numDer at programs offered'' 

No! at all Some' Moderaleiy f^reatiy Extensively > 
D 0 • D' D D / ' 

0.1.? M 4 f, « 
' to Dotiyour Mi«or;^gfaiTi (Tiake direct payfnenftor space it regu^^^^ 

NoD' • • ^■ 

a II no. IS it 
' Donated private property 
owried Dy group (churct), . 
Iralerrwi gioup. eic 1^ ' 
t ' • ' 

-'Donated private pfoperiy. : . ^ : ^ 

o*n«dOyirdfvt*^ai^^ . ' • Otfiefi(Specify| 



VesD? 



t. It yes. rs It 9 
Fipnied/ieased'. D;^. 

^oken rental only'' G 7 



Pubk facility at r^o cost? D ' 



Private home' 



Other (Specityl 



1 1 This wniQr adul! progrsr^^ meets regula/ly m 

a Our Own building u)ed only lor ' G-- 
, lemor adult programs 

b A r«cr«itionwmuniiy center '* 0. 
operaled by parks & tecreaticn ^ 
departmeni -'- 

c CormtufNly cenjer operated by a D 
voluntary organization {V, 
Je*iSf^ cornmumty center. 
Salvation Arnnyf $etlleffl«nt 
house, etc) ' . 

d Alaciliiyf«nedbytocaior « Q 
county governrrunt (town halt, 
courthouse, lire nation, etc ) 

e A privately owned commercial 0 

facility (restaurant, store, bank, 
4 etc) 



7 , Other |Sp«ily)^i'. 



t2. Is your facility • 
* Single level ? D ' ^ 

Multiievei^ Q? a How maiiy floors^ . 
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I, A facility owned or []j)eraied by Q 
a civic/charitable group (Rotary , 
Clubs, Lions, Red Cross, lodges, 

etc.) 

I 

g. A churi^. temple or synagogue Q 

h A MK-relalM facility I nursing 
home, hospital day-can center, 

«ic ) . , 

t A private home ' ' '0 

j. If facility operated t^'a public ' * Q 
housing authority 

k.' A facility operated by 3 privaie , U 
developer ol housirig . 

I, A labflf union hall ■ , D , 



13. "What best rBpresents the type of. fapirtymi»hich yoursenicr aduil program is housed: " 

New tacrlity (built within last 5 years) 0 ^ 
Eitisting facility, no renovation 
' Renovated facility 



02 
'03 



ibiic til 



14. Hew would you describe H availability ol public traosporiaiion in your atea^Piease check orye and do not 
include lauserv«ce.| 

' Public transportation is nonensteni and would not be needed. 0 1 

Public transportation' IS noneKistent and is needed 0 2 

Public transportaiion exists but does not serve our Vea it is not needed 0 ^ 

Public iransporiation exists but does rat serve our area and is rweded. ' . , 0 * 

Public transporlatiofl serves our area but is inadequate 0 ) 

Public liansportation serves our area and is adequate !y 0 < 

15. What kinds ol transporlatiofl do you pfo»i(le for your members or participants? . ,' .' ^. . , Nohe D ' 



a. IVeown b. IVe /uve use o/ c. M^erece/ve special rafes/o/ 
Automobile 0 i Automobile D ' Ta^is ■ 0 1 
Mint-bus 
Bus 03 
Emergency 0 * 
vehicle ' 



Bus^s 0? 
Tour buses D 3 



Mlni^HiS 0 2 
Bus 03 
Emergency 0 <^ 
v^cle 

MEMBERSHIP/PARTICIPANTS 

16. What was the sertioi adult program membership as of July \, 1974? (Include senior citizens onty and only iho'&e 
p<|||or\s who eiiher havp membership cards or would have Ihem il provided I -J 

17. Approximately how many people participate in youf activities during an iverage month? (Seruqr adults onty- 
undupiicaled count, | 



a. Members . 



All participants. 



18. Whal percent o( your partiDpants: 

a. Are In these age groups? 

^ rLessthanW - i 65-74 . 

50-64 2 7^-84, 



.3» 85-94 _ 
.4 Over 95 . 



b. Would have difficulty paying membership, vafi or other special fees it you have them or might have them 
In the future? * • ' , 

, c. Participate in center activities as their majotMamily activity? ! 

d, Live alone? _i • , 

e. Aie men? ^ m • ' ^ ^ 



f. LivB in a rural area? . 



g. Are physically disabled, t)|ir)d or Mty severely impaired? . 



h, Are deaf or extrert^eiy hard of fwanng? . 

j. Come fromjhese backgrounds? 

Blua-cottar/labor . ^.-.Kn 

Farm laborer (2) 

Farm Owner/manager 1^I3|. 



Manag%iai (4i 

Professiofttl ,i5i 

Whiie-cSflar/clerical ^ t4) 




i AreAm^icanlndiarts?'^ 
Blatk Americans? ^ ^ 
. Whites? ! 



■ t'l, 

12) 

■ I3>. 



Orientals? i. * . 
Spanish'Speakir^g' — 
Other? (Please specify) 



<sl 



wivica; .* ■ ' ^ ' 

^ Listid are Wai is'sufnpiions about mmi\ot older p^son} Complele mmm iboui ih«« programs 
,-ui?l)ti(>4i0g.eactia}}un}ptionit)ji^Q. Jhefli^^^ ihe.ixiaiiiol ybyra^reaMttiih-Uie siaiAment by- ctwcbn]^ the ^ 

Eximplt, ' r , . 

Do you igrM thai pfograms (br older persons /ojfer irx/epefx/ertca? II you slrorigly agrat; wilh this statement, 
you nfluld Chech column 3 , ^ . 

\ 

\l Programs tor older persons. * & ' - « 

Vary 

strongly Slrongly Moderately Slightly' No 
« ■ 1^ >gfB9 agree agree agree ; ofilnion ' 

a. Foster inftpendence [...,□ p Q q . □ 

b. Serve as an agent ol change D D D Q D 

■ ' c. Sti«enewinie(esl5 D D D D . D 

d, Usecipabjlit»eiolpanicip8ni5 ... D [l- n D D 

e Promote self-help .D.. u. U D D 

I. Provide enqouregement and support O' D D, , D D 

. J. Adas intermediary *ith the ' , i/' » 

commun'lty ..; ,D Q Q 

h. Promote (eelir)gs ot belonging Q Q D D "D 

i. Promote sell-government D D D D.' 

j. Promote new community services D □ Q Q Q: 

20. Please check those characteristics typicel of senior centers and those characftrlslics tllat are typical of clubs. 
Both columns mey be checked if you think ^ characterislics are common to both centers end clubs, ^ 

^ Center Ojb . * ^ . CnlBf Club 

' f Meeis several diys a h, Mas a boirij of directors . . . . D D 

mk,..., D 0 I Has»'permaf»ntlacilily',...D> 0 

b. Provides educilionai ^. - |, Has a membership list D 

wiivilies .D D " k. Isincorporiied ' D D' 

c. ProKides sociit servicer , . . D . 0 I. . Provides opportufilties to/, 

d. Provides counseling D D leadersfiip deveiopmeni . . . D D 

e Provides for social/ , m. Mas exiensivevariely of ^ 

recreational activities ■''DO. ^ services . . , 0 D 

I His patd'sulf , . . . D 0 n. Oilers several activities 

g. Has a membership lee . . . D D at the same time 0*^0 

• * / . ^ . 

i4 



21, Please estimate Ihe number ol older persons iiAo participate or are served in each activity. Then Indicate the 
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number who are served on a regular basis, If Ihe .activity is net oilered, check the first column. (Estimate, if 
rwcessary.) , 

• / V . ' Total riwmber Number of 

Not ol older • regular older 
I oHered participants participants 



' Activities 



a. Active recreation (hiking, dancing, sports, ' 

exercise classes) .', , D 

■ A 

b. Creative aclivilies larls and crafts, music 5 draiga. ' . , 

■ ' preparing bulletin/ne#9letler) 0 

c. Sedentary recreation (cards, bingo, movies. 4 

spectalor-sjorls, parlies) D 

d. Nulritioh (classes and/or counselingi ^ .' d 

e. Classes, lectures, discussion groups : 0 

I. Counseling D 



3 




g. Inlormalionifelerral D 

h. Serviceslemploymeni, health, legal, libraryl' D _ 

i. Home-delivered meals i,,.^ ^, D 

|, Meals on premises D ' 

k. MembiBrship>governing groups (committees. ' . . . , 

boards! ,,.,r^ D . ^ 

I. Leadership development irammg D . • 



21 Which ol these meal se?vices do you have at yodr facility? 

a, No.meal services or Slacks ..,,.,.0 

b. iSnacksonty"* . 0 . 

c K^ls provided/donated by 

o' participants occasiorvilly '.: 0« 

d. Meals provided/donaied by 
" 'participants regulart} but less * 

lharSdays/wek .vi;'..^.,....D . ' 

9 , ' * 

* h. Number served at home/week 

. i. Number served at this sjte/week 



a. Meals provided by senior adult program. 

.less than 5 days/ week ...0 

I, Mot meals 5 days/week or more > , 

Vilhoul Title VII .^..D 

g. Mot meals 6 days/week or morSh 
Title VII D 
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1 Encour^MltHlip^ 


V. ■ 


0 


0 


D 


D 


0 


1 ^Ofl^|fl«« community lirvtcH^ 




,,d 


0 


0 


0 


D 



im chfCi IM biinji corritpoo4ing lo tM Huousnni ol Ifty piotm you l4vf hM lA prowOing tirvicit 

NO SiifiW Modralf Srioui Viryi«| 
jjifoOliflf pfoOtfflt pfobitfn pfoMnt pfobiin) 



0 hi\9\ indfindtnci ^ ' 

' C ^tClp«0il)li«$olpvtiCiflli1<l 
* d ProfnodMtt^^p 

t ProvidfMCOtfigi^lindiwOport 

Oi>aaiin«Mfrfnid(|fy 

h .SfrvomniginlQic^ngi.. 

1 NfflO(ilttfifl90lbOtonging ; 



0 

D 
0 

b 

0 
0 
0 

n 

0 
D 
D 



.0 
0 
0 
0 

a 

Q 

0 
0 

a 



! 

0 

a 

D 
0 
Q 
0 
0 
D 



1 

D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
0 
,D 
D 
D 
Q 



D 
0 
Q 
Q 

a 
a 

Q 
Q 

D . 



tiikiNpufoii 

3S THE FOLlOWlNO INFORMAFION SHOULD BE l>flpViOEO Bv THE PERSON AT THIS SITE OiRECTlV IN 
CHARGE OF OPERt'liNG THIS SENIOR ADULT PROGRAU 



I HighWitvtloliDucilionrouhiMcwWiM 
Qddntl it 'Qi 

HighttVxil Dl 
, _ Qriduiltichooi 

t Hi^Ml MgiM/Oiploini AM Ml|ff 

c Hiiri iiov li*in inr ipwiii M cov'tn io Mp (Ou in itii poiilKXi^ 

i HMiiJMit r^uitM il fwl) in limoi idull pro^int . 

« Houil'»t«li KW} Mtlt ifi Mnioi Idull pfogfim 



PMlMgMcliool(MclMlul|. 
SawcoMgi . . .1 

CoDigi 

0' 



NoQi 



g Ho<i kJOQ hM yow 



0 / 



^ tl^ »oof |00 MJf 'fl you' ^%\ Oo$it»0n> 



it^it^|fl^:0O0 

JJ0OO$3W 
. $aooOt499« 



(1000 )9999 

StO.OOO-H 1,999 
112 000^114.999 
ttS,000419.999 
Ow$?0,000 



a • 

0 ' 

a • 



I 



% Oo^t yoyr cintr (Of progrimj prowOe anr ol imii incmtivM for Mrwy progrifn admtivitrttori and^ttalt 
rto participati in Irimng, lOucitioli or profiuionat growlti? (CMck ill tW you pcovtO* I 



J I. N (uilion 

b 'StitlfOfortnctbbrify . 
C. LlClurit,limA|riiympoM 
d On-thH-ioO (raining 



^Ofliotloflbajjadonpinicipationintrai^^^^ □ 

f. Salary tiK/MMillir tracing,.. Q 

g. PildprofiMtonilnta(^|irihipi . i ^ ^ ■ Q 



^h, PaidanondanoiaiprefMiionaliMiimgt ' .* ,^ Q 

i: UavowMhpay ,\ * ^ D 

, : 

» 



[ iMvtultlioutpay. 
k NonaoltiiiaDovt. 




I. Othtr (Plaaitipiciryu 




r 



1^ 



•Q 
.0 



1 



in indicitf ttN ti|l( ol aM proMonal ffnpioylti on youf' itaff ift^ to tN Mnb aduti program ft 
tita, Titan provtda ttia addltion^ifitornvilion lor aacti. tl you mad mora ipici continua o(\lait paga. 



f- 

TitH 


NumtMT in 
tlvi 

potrtion 


Tout 

nufflOtrol 
houn 

ffOfhad 1 
pariiaiiifl 
unior progriip 


TotllOl . 

niariti « 

(orthil 
position 


AddiUOMl* 

imwbaf 
naaddH 

197$ 


HI 




131 
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-ill 
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-.1' 













31' To wtiat intnl doai your vgam:alion maKi an iffort to vmploy partoni ovar SS to larvt on tM itaft? 
Varyaitanuva Eitantivi Sorrw btita Nona , 
0.0 0 0 D 



Zl 



i 



39 PifiM indiCiM l^e kinO) of conlicl you' adtit prcigrim idlt^ mimbefi it (his Siil hav« mlh other 



R«t|frii 



Inlormilion Stilt Riportt 



Ot/wigenciii/ 
orgirtiMtiont 



DtfeclKJ RictiviO E^chinge Shinng Swi R#cet«d 
Now to Irom to from ,lr«n 
1^. (31 . Ill l!l III 



I Fidi(ilig9nc«s 

b Sllteurhtsofliging 

d Local officnon.iging 
« locH Of county igexiet 

|countv««iiifi dipirtmtfltJoal 
, Sco«lS«cu/it|f0^ticii.com- 

iminitii council! Ntiith ind 

firt councils, ttc I 
I Locil ftcrflition & pirki 

MpiftiDinl 
g Htiith-riiKtdflfovpidg.fiomis 

forthiiQcd. insiting nurjh. 

nuninghoftm, hofflfctft 



^ h DiyCiriC«itrilorth« 

I Public houi4%«uthonti«i 
ii Ott^i 

m PtiviltaiWiQiniiw 

n C6miTHinityHtionpfogfimi\ 
0 Huminiirv^tM igmcifi (Y. 
SalviDon Army.AMCrosi. 

'itci- ' 

lOfgiiMjilioni 

/^q Edu;i(ioniliwililution) 






I ^« 8EN|6r CENTER OUE^IONNAIRe] ' 

THil Kcim II rg M eoliHiTiD oitY lY Tm mioN loain AT TNii tin IN ^ 
\ ..OffMnoNormiMOOMi. ] 

linWDVaOIIVIWOMUTION ' 



I. liMiiltilociMitilMhMdqiwMttollhivgulutlon? ^ mD< 











- • 




r - 
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1 
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0 












'r- 









lA. Whict(c(lliilliliip«ioM«indHr«tew«ilKiMittM«li? 



It your MmK pfogf im comidr )l} to D« 

. A uruof ctniK i D PlHil inMtr ill QU«»tiont on tht yiiiow pigts 

Aitniorctub^ , ' D Pl«iM iniifr ilj qunliOdi on Ihi blui pig«i 

Uncirifrn ^ ^ . 0 Pl«iu rmtw t»(h yillov and Uu« hxms. Compiati thi ona which 

r iin)oraippro(Kiitat>^yOurpro9fim . 



^ commui wtTH dNm m oui ouiitionnaiiil 

V 

12 
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$Mpirviiori * Activitin 

Eiicullvi/ or ' , and/or 

idmlniitratoi Coordlnilort Suit Partlcipini> MrviCN 
□ D , Q 0 

}:\ltki» on olHWltilM ttlNn IM wni orginlutlOfl? jfc Q i 



' (i| HotiniAyprogrirpiilii'inai(ii4)irouror9in^ 

(b| DoaiyotforsiriiiaNQnoriltlhiir^ 

|c) Which of ttalMpiriomiirtdiirvlciiM 

Suprvim ' Mtm 

/ or and/or 

Adniifiiitrilor ODordlrtttori Stifl . Pirtlcipinti w^m 

' : U U D C ,0 

>■ I 

3. AraihiriQlhripirtciNlnyourtvgitirHthtipro^ 

* I. ApproidfflKilyhowintny?. 

4, HoijmjfourcintirlorproorirnlitllbKihid^^^ 

! - Howaiubiiihad? 

■ I 

I. ByigroupofiwrnambirMariitidcitiMni ' w Q 

b. Byagroupofidultiwhoortwoidlooilttlrirxltrfrh^ Q 

c 6yivoluntiryi9incy(ctMrch.iirviciciub| [) 

IBychmglnglromadubtQacAar □ 

I. BrinotharaQirM^luchiipariliindricriibondip^ D 

■f By^ocHlioiiliilofl ! □ 

9- Olhaf(PliiMipiclty|__ . 



YnQi 



.No 

YH Q> 




NOOMHI 



8, ODyouhiwinautriKhprogriffl?(AprogfanidtiigrtadtolociM 
liolaltd.lO(iiiy.hird^Nildirty,) naD' (Go oh to I)?' 

VitDi (Pl•lllconll^ 

I ApprolMly how nwiy outrnch cdMicli dot* your program fniin In m aviriQi month? _ * 



7. What ii^ total numbar ot outriadi moriiari? 
Hon IIWY 6( HMnan oKtar piriofli? 



b. HonmirtyofthiManvoiuniaarf 
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mum . / . . 

I, Ifl \H Vit cofwnn piKi H fHif(\btf ol $uch iriii you ivillibii, Thw Indlcitl th# triquiiKy of UM lof , !^ 
Uch iria by choking lh?pfop* coiumn. CM thi box to indlcitl tM idtquicy ol tM m Finilly chKk Ihi 
boi provided lo indiciii mm whuichiiri cin bi complitily iccofnmoditid, 

If n^iuch irti it iviiiibli Vitir i "0" ind pf ocMd lo thi mil itim ofl tM hit. ^ 

' ^ • J 3 4 

FriquMCy ol uti Adl»;icy ■ Whillchiifi . 
' ' ' ^ ' Ai / uu Adiquiii Imdiquid icjofflfnodiiid 

. V % • iiMl ihin 
wHkly ilfiiljf 

•» > 1^1 12) 01 || 

, • D 0 D 0 D . 

b. MyWpufponroom , (J □ g Q* ' D' 

^ ' c ^Emryiriiincludino > ^ 

D D D D D 

- — D D a D D 

. — DODO D 

, Wfwflfli — D D d D D I 

8- ■ D D D D D 

. I. Kftchmitooditocigi 1 Q ^ D D D 

I- HoH(y/ci4ftfofllm v 0 D Q Q D ^ 

li. Hma^dawmi , D D D 0 D 

I. Cflfiw^iitiofj'rooffli,;.; * D 'D J] D D 

n. MiiMitw^itorioi' "... D I D O D 

. ^- ^ ' • ■ ■ — ^ D ' 0' D D D 

. f ««^wni V Q g g g g . 

'q. Pifhingim ,. . D D Q Q D 

r OildoorrKfiitKMirM ^ Q g D ♦ D'* 

9. Ii dwiiipiciilc budQK for youf miibr idult pfogfimj g t 

.ID Rtquliltlofl D ; , (siOrfaqmttO 
(})PurchiMordir D '| * (iiCr^ 0 * 

It UN. pUm ODmpdd IM iNormniofl riquittid In thi tiction bitow. : s 

10. Whii^ tN to(ii budQK for youmfljor idoif pf ogfim H m% 'iiti in;':- 19?3? . 

11. Wmt ffu thi !o(il bgdgit tor yow NAior idalt progrim Ai iHi In; 1W4? 1 ^ ■ 

. ^ ' tin fifit nir ol opKiilon tQ 

t2. WhiiffliihoddoyouuMlorpiinninoyourbudOK? ■ Flicilynf Di 

\ ^ ' CilwdifyfifOj 

your total bvdgii lor ti4 Mflioriduit prDgrim lor it)i liii litcii/ciUndir yiir, «Mt pii m usid (or. 
1. OpiriMtg itptnMs? 

i * 

b. CipHii npindltOrii^ 

I 

c. Cuh flew-ihroygf? , i , 



U. PHiN Mtliniti to tM mintt flvi pircwt15%) tM portion ol your imior idult progrim Inconw 
Mch o( (Mm lourcit. You tniy uif doilir imountt if you prifir. / 

' Old^AniirlciniAcllOAA); 

1 1) Community Sryicfs (DM nil \ 

1 2) Nutrition Progrim (TidiVIII 

Offtei of Economic Opportunity (OEOj: 

1 3) (Siqior Opporiunitin ind Sirvicii, Emirgincy Food ind Midlcil Sirvicii, 



ltd 



'SociilSicunty \ 

\ 4rAdi/ltSociil5rvltM(Ti(liil,lV,vl,X.)(VI) 

^ (8) Midlcin/MidkildlTWMXVlll.XIX)^ 

( 6) ACTION (Foitir Oran^pirMti, RSVP; ltd.) , 

( 7) Dtpvtminl ol AgricuM Coopirillvi Extinilon Act 

' DipirtmintolUbor ' 

1 0) Opiritlon Miimtmm 

1 9) NiwCintn,JobCorpi,M& 



nO)OtMrFidiriifun4t(Pliitiipielfy|,.* 

(11) Pirnrvl of ortoUi fundi from FidiriiMjicit^ 

b. %mm\sxAmm 

SUUtundi: ^ 

UlQiflirilrtvinuiiMrIng 

M 21 OlMfUiti fundi 

Couittr Fundi: , ' 

( 3| RivmuiiMrlog 

I ( 4) Otf)ireouitt|ffi|fldi 

Municipil/totnlur^ , 

1 5^Alvlnu• lMring 

(DOtMrmiiflkiipilMfundi 

1 7) Pircint ol tout fundi from stilt ind loeiiiourcit J 

(I) Contrlbutioniir^lfld(faciMijtlllMi,^ 

U) Unitid Fund. Community CMii^Kc 

OlRHIgieuiorginizitioni , 

, ( 4) Four)ditloni, indowfflintiJndtvlduilcon(rlM^ 

1 51 lncomitrom'pro|icti(crifti,iie,| 

(6) MimMrthlaliM \ - 

'll7|SpicllliHi(Sp«cily) \ 

Miiumom 

(9)CltiicorBiniutions,. 

•(lO)OlMf(ipicifyl..., 

(II) Pircmt of torn fundi from oif)irioufcii-L__ 



TottI of il fundi. 



\ 



IS. ii your Mnior idult progrim finincid by 

fulHc funds (gow mint lyincji including pirk) & mu%f\\l D 

Privatl tundi (church, rmmbir cootnbulioni only, locit civic 0foupil? Q 3 

ioei? iPltlll MUfflltt N part ffomi: , • ^ * i D ^ 

' ^ I. AmounI of Public funds ' 

^ ' , • b. AfTwunlofPrlvilefun^-- — 



nnucvuTioM 

, t 19. PIMM indicili''th« lr«quirtey««Ntfi itiict^ you us« itjisi Mihods of conveying Informiilon iboui your 



Mithod 



Al(nos( > 
ilwiys Friquintly Occitionilly SildOiT) 



a. Ni«spipirrilMi« □ □ Q D 0\ 

i NfwHwif D D D D D 

c,..«adio D D D 0 D 

• d. Ti(i¥iiioi(S D ■ □ q . D D 

t. Chuichbi/atini 0 D Q j D D 

1 CoflwnunityMliiIni Q □ Q Q Q 

g. RKfialiondipafMbullattnir □ □ 0 0 D 

h. Pomn on buiwin boards — 0 □ □ □ 

1. WiiconiiWagofl D D . □ Q D 

1. Public ipMkari Q 0 D' D D . 

i(.Ou(rMch D D □ D D 

I. Otiw|Spacily|f D D D D 

U 

tr, WItal kinds of-riCQrdi(iif)ing do you US9 II IMS siif? 

i Munborshiprocords . , .□ ' 

AttifiitencirfGordB □ 9' 

t Fli\ai«tllrKordt D ^• 

< A 8vp;^ii<)uipnwMr«cofds D v ' 

t, PirsoiBil rKOfdi^ D J 



AcddafH&hialthrtporti □ 

HIslorlcilricojds □ 

Commonity contact ra^ordi □ ; 

ProflrifiifKOfdl 0 ' 



THIS SECTION IS TO BE COMPLETED ONLY BY CLUBS.< 

INTRODUCTOIIY INFORMATION . * . ' . ^ . 

\ ilVhaicai^y Dost da^ribasth^organiiation of your club? . ' 

(Plaase check only oni,) i ' ' ' ,i 

Club was ind«pendf ntly organiied and is independa nlly op«f atad . / ^ , p i (■ 

Oub was or ganiiBd by a larger agency but now js mdependeni . . , . V ; . . , , . . 0 ^ , 

Club was organiiad independently but now operates under auspices of a larger organiiation Q 3 

Ckib was organiied by a larger agency and continues to operate under its auspices , . . , . Q ^ ' 

i Mows was your club e>iablkhed7 iCheck ihe tirsi column Then check (fie second column, ogly if tin group 
rec^ved outside assistancarK ^ , ' ' 



Outside 
assistance 

D. 
D 
D 

n 
n 

D 
.D 
D 
Q 



1 How 

, « I*- 

/ • "w * T* 

, a. By a grouppl your^ pi rsons wtio grew okl logelher - ' D 

• b. SyaQroupploidefjenonr , ^ i.,.."'...D 

' c. Byagroupofprsonsotaiiages D 

,d. ByiMHiofcenief ..y.- D 

e. By a voluntary orgartization (church, srvice club. Salvation Army. etc. | 

f. By I parks and recfeition department I 0 

g. By I govirnrnentaligefKiy {welfare departinent,f1U0jtc.;(plMse^^^^^ Q 

h. By I council or office or aging- ^....^.r □ 

i. OttieriPieaseipeClfyl \...U 



PtMH use the eitra spaci belQw tor any comments you wish to add about tNs QMitionnaIre or ibbgt any 
aipect of your program lor older people, if you wish additional space for tilling stiff, please iniert af iddilionat' 



3. if your club is part of a larger organiution Including other clubs or ceniers. what is the type of the larger organi- 
zalior^? (See list above: e.g., voiuniiry organiziiion, parks ( recreation, eic j 



FAciunu 
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mm m roum w maiur at ind of QuitTtoNNAiNL t\M mm mnm 



i What facilities are used by yppr club for regularly scheduled meetings^ 



a. A member's home □ 

b. Church, temple or 

synagogue D 

c. Senior Center □ 

d Building operiled by 

\< reaeibon ind pirks □ 

e. Ubriry ' \ U 

School D 



g, Other public buildings 

(Specify) 

-h. Fecililyoloniercivifind^ 

social groups | . D 

I Commercial (bowling alley, 

restaurant, golf club. elc. I ./.. D 
I Other _» „ , D 
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nt rtws-tue ktna oi pidce where i^ou aieef itmii ine kmo and number o( prograrr»s otiered'' 
Notaliiii Sirqf»|iy €»ien$<yety 

* ' • a . . □ . □ 



«v iUOOET 

A 'iS» Do you have ar)y ol the Idlowir^? (Check all that apply, then ir>dicate amouni) 



jiiity for oporaiion o» thtv c'ut) is trial o! < Check ai( trwl a'pjJly, 

□ 
□ 



luo ria*" a Doard o' d<rcciO«s'' 



No □ » , 
Yes Di 



1? Appoirtlefl commiltee membBrS Q 
I Volunt*rs ,.□><, 
"^q Othflf (please spccllyi ' □ 



No"D ' 

Yes □? 



t 

a Due* : □ . 

b. Initiation □ . 

e Sp«clai tees □ . 

d. (Specify) - • • 



e. Treasury Q 

(■ II you chacKed this category, how much 
was in your treasury ai the end ol. 

1973? 

g. 1974?.. • ^ ■ 

(yearorganlted) ^ 
•h. .19 • ' •» , 



I. 1976 projection 



c com»ti.tiee"» arc attivB 'ii yo«f cijti'* 'wk^ 

□ T Program 

0 * , g Re'reshment 

^ □ i h Social i 

• □ .1 Sunshine 

' 0 I ■ Transpoflalion 
h Other (Please speci'yt ^ 



I 'to ciut) members accept r».sponsiDit'ty for making major decisions about he dub' 

Accept* all 



Accept 
□ 



Accept 
some 
□ 



Accept 
much 
□ 



e fr>*mB#f<i 0' the diih ih planning pfoqiams and aclivttes'' 

Siiqhii* Some*'hat ' Very Eitremely . _ ■> 

■ acttwe .tciive jcliw active 

3 

/ 

'n'c*»ssjr, to encouMge ciuij mfmbers to participate in schedutert activities'' 
SorrtetimA Fft»QuP(;tlv ' Almost always Always 
□ □ □ . □ 



1 



that members wr»o do not pariitipalo as ofticcs or committee members are satisfied with their 

No □ < 
Yes 03 



rn tfifl club'' 



•ecordhwpinQ do vou use at this sifc'' 

p records □ 

reco'ds □ 

ico'rt-. . □ 

PQuipfTtml 'ifcoids 0 

PCOfCJS □ 



t AccMenI & health reports □ 

g Historical records ' □ 

h Commuaity contact records □ 

1 Program records □ 

I Ot^ei igleasa specify! , 



16. Does your club receive any Federal Funds?- (G<} on to I6c) 

yes <□ 2 (Please continue) 



a. II so. what part ol your tMdgat is provided by Federal funds? ' 

b. FrorTf which Federal pr(|prams do youfeceive these lundt? . 



■ c Does your dub recenre any state funds'' k*. ^. !■. . : No 

. 1 , Yes Da ' 

d. Does your club receive any counfyMocal funds . , »,. , . '.T I'. No . 

e Does your club receive ant private funds? .V, '4;^ . . .V, , No>D i 



' I Other sources qf lundi . 

PUBUCREUnONS 

1 7. How do most new members learn about the club? (Select one} 




Newsieliers , .'. □ ' 

Newspapers \ : . 0 2 

Television 3 

Radio □ * 

Church bulletins □* 

■Community bulletins □« 

From friends ! □ ' 

From relatives . , □ • 

From present members □ • , 

Other . . ■ D 0 ^ 
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Telephone Ikrter 



IDRuhber 



Intervle«erj_ 

Date 

Tltte 



£od 



. ta^m qUESTIONHAIRE 

wsnsuR nnscDocTiGH 

(Fill Id bhnk6 before uslog tble page) 



Good 



. Thiela 



. I aa a Bxoiber of tbe staff of tlie 



hllonal'Ctnacll on the AjIdj Id Waablngtoo, D. C. We are'makiog a aurvey of older 
alulta In tbe >• }'^'^ * ^ *^ 55 

reildes is this boaet 

(so) Thank yoa very pcb, then. (ANSie ASY SBORT QUESnOBS TUET ASK ASD 
f ' ' V HAHGUP) I 

(IB) J(V I »P««k vlth that persoot 

7b. 'If aira ciTEEH IS PERSOJ 

SP9iiT0,BE(ailM!tVia)VITa 

?UZSnCI! 1, PACE 2 i 

1, (WOBE TO Ml OUr'ro IKT) , 

I. IF TOO nX OH PBABLEP [KPRS S FEELDICS) 

' "■ (1) Doej this person receive any services fra ■ 

Senior Center? 




1. I? SENIOR CimZUlP CALLED 10 
PHOHE, BEGIM MSVBJ, PAGE 2 — » 



4 



to (0010 2) Y« (carouE) 

1 ' 2 



(i) Uhit lervlccs does he/ehe receive? 



b. ffPSSOIISEOTittttK 

(i) Doe* tbe person over 55 belonc to or ittend e Senior Ceotert 

lo - let I. Mdeb Ceotert 

r(C0BnilUETO(2) mJi) 2 



toPIAa Mff VE ARE OBJ IMiYIBmO 
' iCT-OSBIS (f SmCR CaiTBS DtfllBG 
IPS BMSE (F THE HtOCHAH. IBAffiAl) 

MM UP) 



(2) Could I call back at «« other to ipeak vltb that jtnoot 
(If HESHAffW gHtESS IBtf gFOmATIfli Wm BE CCBPgEWIAL AB) 

(fmnoB ARE fflgp, HO HAffis mumms ','.',} 



ntBAHKiBAKOP) 



12 

2 



TDS 10 CAIL MCI 



VALIMlBniOIEHIIIBBl. 



ADTOECBDUUS 



I 



(2) Does he/she receive services froo other social services ae^ncles? 



(a) Vbat sejrvlces does ht receive? 



/ (THAfflTH9iMn)mup - mm intesvip-/ conpim Am wtx vestm 

^ -M Race 3- AS RKASffij TOR IWMTrDtDAJCl AT CE/TEJ) 



iPPB««BiorAtH»a; (sEsflfiinisiigj 



NOfi-USER QUESTIONNAIRE 



• I N) 



.„ u.;m7: — TT- ., — — Councils the ;iglDg 

ID <»-6irr;<«, u.C. •« sre tisAkr, t s'jncy of older aiults In thc ' 
• ere». aauld yw alnd anwrlnr n rw questions! Your ii» vlll not-be rcc;iircd. 'he 
per:* ito ..jvercd the jhosc i:llsatcd that you verc 55 4r older. It that corrtct! 



J*, ^e? 

m 



(ilSXAGElJlffi!) ib.^ef: 



2. Bave_yw ever heard of the £ Center? (IP SSygJlL c.^s 



TB 2a, Where Is the Center located! ' 
2b. Have you et<r been to the Center? 



lDcorrect-1 Correct-2 



Ho-1 Jes-S 

ffjS, Do you atten^ttgulrly ^-^DTUIIl VE AHE OIILY ISTEaVK/KG 

X S0!^US5S RHIIiC ME mSl CP TSS 

acaslonlly ->SPIM, HS Mlf 3E ECTEB AS A 

USEa AT IBS CEJKR. lEATa HAKC UP. 

oace 
^ 

If ffi-iCS, Is there any reason vby you bcve not 
returned? 



[mmm2:] 

2c, Do you be-/ any:)ne vho go:s to the Center? 

1. Do you have any friends vho go to the Center? 

2. ft) jfou have any relatives vho go to the Center? 

2<lv H« far do you live froa the Center? (CECli^ OiS) 



Hoi ye8-2 • 

Ho-1 yeB-2 
to-1 yei-2 



ID 



One city block 
2-yblocks 

6 • JO blocks dA 1 1/2 fllle) 
Between 1/2 nile & 1 nlle 
One • tvo fitles 
Over tvo rUcs 
Don't know 



1 

2 

3 

,^ 
5 
6 

T 



3« Con yog tell ne If you rlcht lihc to attend t Sttlor Center? 
lo-l . ye».a 

EB not; %• 




a 50103 4 omt 0? mCE, HBO HAVE MCATED IM m VOP Uffi TO m CaiES 



ton My of these kept you fho Btteodlog the-Centert A» I reai the Urt idU ' ' 
you ell Be whether it h»s beea veiy »«h, 5«e, or not at .U a SctoMn wj. 
rentlBftyour attending the center. (CBClg (CT RESronsE to HCH HOSta.) 



I. DlJtajce fWi your reildence to the Center 

b. Ibc hour; vheo "tester ij open hare 

e. Inadequate tpaqle a^ the Center 
i. Bidveather 
t> lot enoui^ Hitiog space 

f. Iiadequate/fraiuportstioo 

g. I*ck of tAnsportaticoproifided by the Center 
« h. lour reUMous bac][ground 

li Tour feellm of being unsafe 

i' Tour health] 
k. 
1. 



Teiy 

»aeh Bow 

2 
2 

2 ' 
i 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



lit 

atjdl 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



J. A» I reid thU next Urt vlll ycwtellie itany are problea far j6ii.. (cim 

lerloui ^rlflm problea Sot a (Volan. 
ygbla prohleii ' at all problea teerd) 

a. the. cut of buses and nibvays .... ll 2 

b. Difficulty in vaMng and 



ellablog stairs 

c. Daneer of being robbed or . 

attacked 00 the street 

d. lo buses or subveys arallable 

for vhere you vent to £0 ... 

e. _ lour general health ..' 

f . ' lot having a e>r or being able 

tp drlTe 4 

g. lot having enough iioney to live on 1 

h. loneliness , „ i 

1. lot enou^' oedicol care 1 

j< Other | . 1 

» 

l« W'll IKE TO DISCUSS BCH lOU USB lOUS TIME. 



2 

2 

2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



5 



5 



5 

r 

J 
J 
J 
5 
J 



ERJC 



,<2, 



to to p.ra;aiiy spend (hWi) ILT) - a lot of tii^, coae tine or hardly 



A lot Some 



Hardly 
viy 

at all 



a. Partlclpitlfij in recrcatfcrd activ- 
ities Vr^V^o" 7 



not 

sure 



Hone 



bVPartlcipatinc in fraternal oi^cMiiity 

4 orcaniz:!::: :r cLt: , , 

JI So:lali:lJ5c vUh friends , 

^. Slttln;; afij thlnWn,: ....M.i 

c, Corlnc for yowcer or older teeters of 
tkefcsily , ; 

# f. Porticipaina in political activities 

g**Slee?inc^ 

i. Vatcblnc tclcvlslDp 

• 1. iWoranc part-tire or f uU-tbe , . 

J. Doing volunteer vcrk 

k/Participatinc la spcrtc, ilic golf, . 

tinols-or svkdnc , 

/li Jott'doini; nothiae 

Reading..;.; 

Going for v!:r<5 

'^iOl CarJcnlr^'^ Dr raising pliits . 
Llctcnln; t: '.hi ra^io . 
f. At church , 



« • i i . . . « I « « 



1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
I 
1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 



2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 

2 

? 
2 
2 

2 . 



3 



3- 



i( 

It 
It 
It 

4 
It 

It 
It 
It 
Jt 
4 

' II 



7. In the last year or m, have you been to , ' ( nr^p ir s^j 
P "y^A" Vben did you last atiend? (IF :I0. CO Ci: TolCTTraTp ^ ' 



Vol./ 
Kot 

fts Do sure 



1. A movie 

2. A iuseu'3 

.. 3- A live theater, dance, 

. or ouslcd concert 

' '•■ perfoname 

Ii. Pltces to shop 

5. A Golden A;c CliSi or 
other Senior Center.. 

6. A jj:rt5 went 

T. A restaurant 

6. A coDunlty or nclc.*i- 

borhood center or 
recreation center .,, 

9. A church or :yfiiicat;uo 

10. Allhrary 

11. A doctor 3r clinic ... 

12. A public yjl 

13. TIm hre of a neighbor 
or friend 

U. The hODc of a relative 



2. 

I': 

2 
2 
2 



Within Hltbin 

last licl A 2-3 

day veel: month oonths 

or two or tvo a^o -jgo 



Longer , 

ago Vol,/. 

than Hot 

.that sure 



1 2, 
1 2 



1 

1 • 

1 
1 
1 



^ 5 
t 5 
5 

f 5 
5 

* 5 



6 

6 
6 
6 
6 

'6 



I'H COLIC TO HtM cc!'.; sTAirrii.TS Asouf w Yci) m m mi m m mi, if 
n ixti'T uAirr to mm m wmi, fuiase tqi me. 



^ ■ 5 



As I ^ older; tbiocs sees better than I thou(^t 'they 

vodldbe k 

I have gotten sore of the breaks in life than aost of 

the people I knov 

Ibi& i$ tl|C drearlect tlae of qr Ufe 
I flQ Just* ^ b:^ as vha I v{is younger 
I' )V life eoiild }ft happier than It is now 

Ikse are thf best year? of sqt life 
i' Most 'of the'tHings Ho Are boring or QODotono\3 •••••4 
I expect sow Intercstlnc and plcaswt thlncs to happen 
. tone lam^{4tP'«« 

The thines I do t&e as Interertlnc to ae as th:y ever vere 
^ . I feel old and sxevhat tired ^ 



Agree.' 
1 



..•.•......•til. 



Hot 
sure 

3. 



9. Vbat is your oai^tal status? Single 1 

Divorced 1^ 

9a\Doyoubavc'any llTlogT (RE^JDHST) 



)^ried 2 
parated ' 5 



^ara 



Living vltb companion 
Vldoved 

I Hotf naiy living (itco) do you 

avet {cri:ia'cQ]2 m m:H m\ m lis?, m that code deters m\ mm.) 
CDcicD ARE iig? TO 5:; ASfjSD u::mrkis. ' - . 



Don't 
have 



have One., Tw Three Four tore 



Five 
or 

wre 



Children 

Brothers or sisters 

3. Parents 

ti. Close friends ^ 

0 Grandchildren 



Jb.' (ASK FOR EilCH "HAVE") 'to did you last see (any of) your (item) within the lest 
day or tvo; within the last veek or tvO; a oonth ano, two to three nonths ago^ or 
loncer cjo thii that? (CECi7> CODH FP ;:ACH A1TO;i3LS ITB.) 



;i^ Children .....^t 

Brothers or sisters 
3. Parents 



Uithin 


Vithin 










M 


lost 


A 


2-3 


Longer 


I live 


day 


veek 


Bonth 


aontbi 


thaa 


with 


or tvo 


or tvo 


aro 


jro_ 


that 


then 


1 


2 


3 


It 


1 r 


6 


1 


2 


3 


It 




6 


1 


2 


3 


It 




6 


y- 


■ 2 


■3 


It 




6 


1 


i 


3 ■ 


It 




6 



lot 
sure 

k 



' 0 OrandcMldrcn ... 
10. Did you belong to ary c^up or orcanliution when you were about 35? 

No 1 (rotWTOtfaCTCICTOl) 

ICS 2 Could you tell nc which rjro\ips you belonccd to. (l!RITEj CODR L/ITT21.) 
a., Which croups do you still attend? (Plff A CIBCX M TIIOCE. 



000 
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11. H»t Ij your current employBcnt sUtui ^kaxt you mlm^ ' i *. 

»urt-tl«, mired, or vhatT tecODcf ' ^ ^'^^^ 

1. Boplpycdfull.tla.. 1 ' 

*2, BBplb]red part-tlacM 2 

3. Retired 3 

^ K Uncaiployed - 1^ 

Hooe of the above! 

' 5. Student ' 5 

\ # 6. HlUtarjr service .!! 6 

7. Houspdfe *i 

8, Hetlred, working 

part-tlae ,\ 8 

' • ^ 9-Other 9 

1. Professional / jk 

2. iMfier, official, proprietor, fo'ilihiiw ^ 

3. Clerical vorker .7. ^ 

*. Baleevorter i.'.'.'!.'.','!,",'!, " i 

5. Skllltd cnftMBD, foreman 5 

' ■ 6- OP«r»tlve, iinjJdned liiorer except Virt) 

7. Sendee writer ^ 

8. rarnr, fan laborer g 

9. Other (apec^ify) _**" 

10. Hirer wrW ^ 

(gRETPED.) . ' 

; 13. At vhit age did you retire! (HEM) LIST, CTRCLB nm.| 

1. Under 40 1 

2. k0.1i9 2 

3. 50-5* 3 , . 

^. 55-59 I, 

^ • .5. M 5 

1 6. 65 6 

7. 66 7 

... 8. 67 

f 9. 68 9 

10. 69 10 

A 70-7l» U 

*2. 75-79 12 

13' 80 or older I3 

1^. Hot aur'e H 

125. 

, -6 • 



Ik. Could you teU « the .Mgbeat level of education you coapletedt imm.} ^ ' 

Grades I - 8 • j . 

Soee high cchool ,',„,„ 2 •• 

El£b ficbool 3 

Post high school (techaicsl) 1^ 

Sooe college 5 

College ] 5 

Graduate school 7 

»- ' 

>15. ttU you tell ae the total income that you' received hst year, such as incoae 
the laiey you had to live on last year before taxes, {m m.) 

I. Dader $1,000 i 

b. )l,000 totl,999 i 2 

c. te,000 to fe,999 3 

4- f3,000 to $3,999 t 

«. ftjOOO to '$4,999 5 

t. $5,000 to 46,999 6 

g. $7,000 to $9,S99 7 

. b. $10,000 to $H»,999 8 

1. tepOOtp $19,999 9 

N , j. »l,WO to $2li,999 10 

it $25,000 andover u 

1. Hot sure 

i. Refused y 



mm (cflMPLEjE Qffisnoii 1) 

S'.S^T ^ ^"^^ ^' B« that eren. 

La's t£^^' ' 

HID OF TOOIgMM. .TIM. tSSM m OtQlfe m HIUIC 1!P. 



CCHfiHTS; 
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USER QUESTIONNAIRE - ON-SITE 



OS-SIIE QDESnOMIlE^-OSQiS 



. VE ARE KEMBERS OP TIC RESEARCB SM OF MKM CCXECIL 
fllTHBACECinWSiniJM, D*C, oraiissyiSiiflmTiiswE 
HAVE BEEM. STCKfEO SS JOH CE-TZS JOD. CLiI3S. KW WB^AE H 
„ FKAl 0? IKTOIBCT AO) VE ARS COraiED VHH YOUR 
AimOIGSAEOlJr VARIOIISI^ ^ ■ 

^;miKmnm mmmmm ma 

(HMTAKSie^HraSOYDUAREETlEETOEXI^ IFAN 

am w 1 SKCTT DOSS m to to shoaiioh, i wm 

VRIIE TEE AISVER lEAI YOD TIM IS AIT^^ 
ARE lEStE AH! QlESnOlQt 



Tine storied 



liMflDlobed 
DlWber 



FStSI UT'S LOX AI TIIE REASOttS FEQFLE JQD SBIIGR CEIOS 

I Peopl/cive bI? different rcasone Cu 
yoa tblnk of BOW itacoDS vfiy jou first joind this Senior CeiA^^ (PAUSE) VouU 
you please tell ne the aoat laiportant of the reasotsl (TOU }lg CIRCIg MORE TEAM 

^ CUE* DoiiorPRmiBoiwim) 



I, lonely; vaated to seet people 
Depressed ( 



I ^ 

c. wicure ttae activity (soaethlngto do) ^3 

*^ di Jdncational end recreational progress ,«..« I ^ 

Social serrice S 

f. Heals * MM b 

g. Other f T ' 4 ^ 

2. <^n yAt mtM fitm peoplt cantlma to eflM to the Center] (CIBCI£ RESPgSES. 
PO HOT READ lEI.) • 



I. lonely; vant to Deet pe^le 

b, Dcpresced «•••. 

c. Leisure tine adiivity (viaetbing to do) ... 
d« Edneatiooal sod reerestional prognou 

e. (Social services ^ 

f. Heels 

g. lb other outlets 

h. Other • 



3i Do you have Mends vho do not attend the Center! Ho' Tea 

: 1 2 

^ (on TO ' (COCTEDE) 

3a. CouU you give oe SQDe reasons vby you think they do not attend the Centert 

(DO ROT ^ ICT J 



A. Health ^ 

M tt transportation 2 

c« Other jssponslbiUtles 3 

i. StUivorldng ^ * 

e« Don't vant .to associate vith oUer people .. 5 

f I Uoavare of^Qiportynltles available 6 

g. Rot old eDon£b to Join 7 

h. Other w. ^ • 8- 
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laHJ WOULD LUE TO TAUC ABOUT SCffif ACTORS THAT ffiCir HAKE IT 111710111 TO ATEID ' 
4. Hov far do you live fra: the Center? (CIO 0:OME P?rx) * 



One city block , 1 

2 - 5 block? 2 

6 • 10 blocks (1/ii and 1/2 ttllej" 3 



Between 1/2 Dilc 1 Bile k 

One - tvo Bdlea 5 

OvertvoDlIes 5 



S'/^yjI^f (BM mcizmm. use host cmw m 

Vftlk,..; 

Ride vith othere 

Drive 

\J, Public transportation 

* ■ • Center traqiportation 



6. Can yoi^ J^;; «e i^^^ of these have kept you frp using this Center auch , 
woiaa you say Vciy ouch, Sox, or iiot ai all? * 



a. Distance' froa your residence to the Center 

b. The hours vhen Center Is open 

c. Inadequate space at the Center 

d. Bad weather \ 



Very 




Hot 


Buch 


Suae 




2 


1 


0 


2 


1 


0 


2 


1 


0 


2 


1 


0 


2 


1 


0 


2 


1 


0 


2 


1 


0 


2 


1 


0 


2 ■ 


1 


0 


2 




0 



g. Lack of.trM!portation provided by the Center .. 

b. Yoiir religious background 

1. Your feeling of being unsafe 

@ Tour health (DO HOT ASK. CcksTE FRg< j) .... 

■■ff; 

7. Id general, bov serious a problca Is (BEAD LIST) for you - a veiy serious problca, 
ascan'hat serious problea, or hjrdly a proUca at all? (Pgcm BELgJ ^1 RCH 
irfflOUCT.) im2, g !3CM.) \ . ~ 

Very Soaewhnt Hardlya sure/NA 
lerlous serious problem Not a (Volun- 
^ problem problem at all problem teercd) 



I. The cost of buses and subvsys 1 2 
I. Difficulty In Vttlking and 

clkblng stairs 1 2 

e, Danger of being robbed or 

attaclad on the street 1 2 

d. Ho buses or su'bvays nvailnble 

for vhere you vant to go 1 2 

e. Your general health 1 2 

f . lo't having a car or being able 

to drive 1 2 

g. lot having enough money to live on 1 2 

h. loncUnesj , i 2 

1. Hot enough mcdlcoliBre l 2 

J. Other problems (SPfclFl) l 2 



3 

3 

3 

3 
3 

3. 

'3 

3 

3 

3 



5 

5 

5 

5 
5 

5 
5 
5 
5 
5 



6. In ficneral, do you prefer to cpend^our :pare tlaic alone, or with other pcqplct 
(CffiCI!' CODE. F ALO:;:, TO dOII 10. OIffiiTffiE,COmiI«E;l 



&, .Alone it.f«. Ir 
k'lth others . 2 
No preference 3 



■ (IF TOOTOORnOPRmm) ' ' } 
9i In general, do you prefer to spend your spare time with: (CBCLS CODE.) 

a. People about your age mi !• ' 

b. Youncer people g : 

c* No prefcrence-nlxed age ^oups 3 

■ " ■ " r-- i ■ 

HOK VE'D LK? TO DISCUSS HOW YOD BSE m m 

10. How much tlie do you persoiftilly spend {Wi UST) - a lot of time, sow'tioe, < 
or hardly any time at all? (CECLE CODS FQH W m 03 IISI. M .StlRS IS 

vQw:n'r:^EDo?!LY.) ; ' : — ^ 



A lot toe 

, a* Participating in Kcreational 

, activities and bdbblcs ...... 1 2 

b. Participating in fraternal or 
CQnnunity organizations 

or clubs , 1 2 

e. Sociollzlni; vith friends 1 2 

d. Sitting and thinking 1 2 

e. Caring for younger or older 

MDhers of the family* 1 ' 2 

f. Participating in political ' 

activities Mi....*«..i.if«.i 1 2 

' g» Sleeping ^ 1 2 

. b» Vatchlng television 1 2 

i. Working part-tiise or full'time 1 2 

-J. Doing volunteer work 1 2 

k. Farticlpaiing in sportSj like « 

golf J tcnni; or swUng .... 1 2 

li Just doing nothing 1 2 

R* Reading 1 2 

0. Colng for wal]cs 1 2 

o« Gardening or raising plants .., 1* 2 

p. llBtcnlng to the radio ........ 1 i 

q. Participating in church or 

synagogue activities L 2 



Eard^ ■ 
B!^, Hot 
at all aure 



1 

k 
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«B.tto Iwt year or bo, Im been tq ■ 
^* ^ fccD did you last fttteud? (g BO. (X) Oil TO M ITlg) 



12b. (g EflROLLHD OR T/Jtmc COUISSS.) Vhcre ere you enrolled or tsklog courice! (VE'RE 

COMCUCi!^ WITH TUi^ !.(;r CODS DULY OtlE>) 



A, 



Wtblii Within W " ■ 

liBt~ lftSf^""A-^~*2 . — W Voir/- 

day veck Booth Booths than Hot 

or two or tvo ^ aro _ Jl^V fi^re 



1 



lot 

^ iorle ••Mi«««t*«*M 12 3 

2, il BQseuni 1 2 ' 3 

j] A 11^ theater, toe, • 
\ . or Bualcal concert^ 

performance 1' 2 3 

flaees to shop 1 ' 2- 3> 

r ii Coldeo Age Cliib or 

other Senior Center.. 1 2 -3' 

' 5» ^ Q*^^ event 1 2 3 

A reataurant 1 2 3 

g* jl coBwnlty or neigh* 

borhood center^or 

recreation center ••; 12 3 

« A cburch or 1 2* 3 

1 2 3 

jj* A or clinic ... 1 2^3. 

1 2 3 

^ 0)6 hcoe of a neighbor 

^* or friend ^ 1 2 3' 

jl^, {be hcoe of a relative 12 3 



^ liXtl^ currently enrolled in an educational progran or taking any courses of any kind! 

12 

rHo lea (go TOnSTTIAGS.) ? 

(AgK Tl "NCfP HIHOLLSD.. TAM CQURGES" IK OTATION.) Uat is the ttaln'rg^iSn why you 
TjTwt enrolled in 5o:e educational progran op taking courses? Anything else: 
ji lllTlPLE HMD g ?iKC£SSARr« (CIRCLE CODE.) 

# * 

Hot , Beaaon 

*i £lven elvenj 



a. A coUege/unlYcmlty . 

b. A high school 

c . A ' church*. Tf ........ . r r . n . ^ 3 

d. A library • 1^ 

m 0. A BUseuB 1 5 



f. ^ correspondence .... 1 6 

{. At this Senior Center • 7 . 

bv At aoothe^5cQlor Center 

1. other ...«...»M f...M.t«.i ^ 



1 ' 


2 


3 


It 


5 ^ 6 


1 


'2 ■ 


3 


\ 


5 . 6 










♦ 


1 


2 


3 


k 


5 6, 


1 


2" . 


3 




5 6 


1 


2 I. 


3 




$ 6 


1 


2 


3/ 




$ 6 


1 


2 


3 


It 


5 6' 


1 


2 


3 


It 


5 6' 


1 


'2 


3 


It 


$ 6 


1 


2. 






$ 6 


1 . 


2. 


U 




5 6 


a,. 


2 


3 


It 




1 


2 


3 




5 ; 6 


1 


2 . ' 


3 


■\ 


5 ;• 6 



HW U3'*S TM MR! TEE SIMCS FROI/ISE!) n CE^ 
13i I u^olsg to rtad a list of ajtlvlties and services that an lOKtlDU provided 
Senior Centers. UUl you tell vben you last nised the servleet (g R MS OSSD SS- 
TICEi ASK.) Hov satisfied vere you vitb tbe service! Here you vety satisfied, sat' 
isfied, or not satisfied^' (g SERVICE OR ACTOM IS MOT kimm, CIRCIS IffltS.) 



2 



2 



■.1|0 
1 0 



12a. 1. Sot interested 

2, None available 

3, Don't knov any courses for me ' 

k. Hot enough tii&e • «. 1 .1 

y Too expensive '.. 

' 6. Poor health 

7, I'd too old *.M 
other (cpoclM ^ 

J« Not sure »«..••««« 



2 

2 
2' 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

.2 
'0 



Last^p^ service Rot 
«' iDthe )p8ti Bt 

Veek )bm m aU 

'.,\a. Active recreation jhlklng, danclDgf 

spofTtSj exercise elaasesj etc.] 3 
^ b. Creative actiVijtles (arts and ' 

crafts, lati^'lt.draiBa; preparing 

buUetUj^jnlictter, etc.) 3 

e. Sedentaiy recje^tloo (cardsj 

bingo, novle^; qcctator 

sports, parties, etc.) 

d. Hutrltion (classes and/fr ' 

counseling) 

e. ^ Classes, lectures^ discussion 

groups ....... I....... f.r....... ' 

f. Counseling ....IM...........I.... 

e, Infonatlon and referral 1... ...» . 

hi Services (esployoent, health, 

legal, library, etc.). .......... 

1. Eome-dcllvered aeals ............. 

J. Keals on prcnices 
k. KeDbershlp-goveming groups (ccoh 

nlttees, boards, etcO ......... 

L leadership develojoent trainings. 

I. lours, trips .. I... M.. ........... . 



111. Eave you used any soelal serrices not offered at a Cente]:' but available 
in the CBJunltyt (READ LIST.) 



Satisfaetioa 



. Yeiy iHot- 
Satis- Satii' Sttlt- 
fled fled fled 



2 



3 


2- 


1 


0 


3 


2 


• 1 


3 


2 




0 


3 


2 




3 


2 


1 


0 


,1 


' i 


1 


3 


2 


1 


0 


3 


2 


1 


3 


2 

'J 


1 


/O 


3 


2' 


I 
















3 


2 


1 ■■■ 


0 


3 


. .2 . 


a 


3 


2 


1 


0 


3 




1' . 


3 


2 


1 


0 


3 




1 ? 
















3 


2 


1 


0 


3 


. 2 


1 


3 


2 


1 


0 


3 


2 


1. 


3 


2 


«1 


0 


3 


2 


1,' 



.........^...t.. I......!..... (I..... *.«««. ...... 
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a. Department of Social Service^ (Welfare Departoent) 

b. Bealth Departccnt 

e. Bousing Authority (Public Bousing) '.......••i k. 

1. CoQDUfilty Mnl Bealth Center ....I.I. i * . .•ill.......... I*. ...... 

e. ^Police or Sheriff 's office ' '• «. 

f. Anti-poverty Apcncy ... .i.........i..«......i.....i'.*i..........< 

' g. Doployaent Security Comlasion. Vocational RchblUtatioti w..... 

h. Legal Aid .....I.. ...... I.... .1^. ......>.....«.....•....«. .......I. 

1. Sheltered vorkchop .... ...... .11 l>.....M..«.. 

J. PflBd]y CouniJCllng Service .......... I*. ..M..I.. 

kr* Bccrcatlon DcpartDcnt (ccaaouiilty recreational facilities) •*.....* 

1, Booie Service Corpo or Attendant (fare for theJIdcrly ..I.......... 




2.- 
2 

2 ' 

2 
2 

2 ., 
2 
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,1J, tore jfotfbeirt about the projrniMdienrlcM It «iy ' 
other Senior icAtnl 



I. 2 
thit areL 



%, lou Wf Un htani of ictlvltlei or lervlcei »t otl\er Senior Centeri 
prWiicdbcrc. Mhitmthcyt LCT OF f.r.rc!i;. m^. rm?! vm. 



2 
3 
\ 
5 
6 

17. Bwdoeiyoiff Center CQBp»revltb other Seizor Centeri or (iwpiwuhiw * 
Aout io proT^dltj: (R£'JU!T) \m you Kff It li better, the m, or oot u 
food u other ceotent 

lot 
ibli 

lotu it 
Brtter Suk _jood_ injljer 



1. (^ipertunltlei for Bililnj declclonut 

to CpltW llMl.tlliMlM JlllIMM 3 

t, (^snltiei for conunlty Berrlce u4 

vAUm vork vith outilde jnupi .... 3 



1 0 



1: 



hellltiei asd itiff that vlH help you 
dmlopflcwlntercjti j 



0 
0 



1 0 



18. lov doei your Center ccupire vlth othr Senior Centeri or pwpi you hwe heart or 
toon ibout 11 far u; (READ UST.) ^Kould you lay It ii better, the line, or not ' 
u food u other ccoterif 

Bjttjr About the Ifotai Hot able to 



1* vay people <ct along j 

tofither M , ^ 3 

I 2. r» vay pfople help 

each other 3 



looe ai (ywd aa anwer 

"ott .lytt ' (VoMeeredl 

2^1 0 

2 1 0 



19. If you had a chance to attend the tanc kind of ncllvltica and ret the laoe ItlmJ of 
lenlcfJ at aiiothfr Cciiior Center, b« would you ferl about roinc thcrel im 

llouldvanttfrymchtoco . ^ y*" 

2. Vould nthcr fo there than etc; At this Center ..' 

[• "ottldtikotio difference .to Bc 

\, Would rather ttay vhcrc I a» than go to another Center .... 

5. k'ould vant Tri7 wch In stay at this Center 

6. Hot innKfrcd .,„.„„, 



20. Vben you f Irit (HK tp the Center you ny hare expected the Center (0 Kct certiia 
' o««di. Can you recall Aiy or that (RECQD.) 



2O1. Did uy of tht procrw Kct yourneedit 



r 2 



20b. Could uy prognu, or isy iddltloeil frognu nett your needi 
or be helpful if opented dlffcr«rtlyf 



SObj. IF TO! Vhlehprogrnchaniiei do you think ihouldbtudet 



Io In 
r 2 



IW V!'I) IDE K OJP ttW lora SIIARE Dl 

a 

A f ev dayi Onet or 

Innim aveet Ike a vetli toaponth 
21. Hov often do you attend this Center! 12 3 \ 

* 

21a. If thli Center 00 longer operated, vhert vould you spend the tise that you pret* 
ently ipcnd here? 



2I11. Vbat vould you do there? 



2I12. If other Centers veie closed, 
yhat vould you do! 



22. active l)mijfou brco In aaklnj icy dcclflloas a^out your Ccotcrt (iF ACTIVE^ 

nm. COT p:tfo::.f:.) 



Hot ftctlTe SoMvhat Very 
at tU _tctlve^ uiiH 

0 ' 1 2 



23. hn you. mr been in officer! 1 
2k. Bo you lem on My cdnltteei It the Centrrt (IF TK3y 00 TO g?) 1 



jU, IHo^ vould.yDu like to lenre do cOAltteei it the CeDt«rT 

25* (o ]fou ever offer i^ettloni about prognai or lenlcei thit 
the Center bigtit offer? 

ji» Do you help to ciny out activltlei it the Center! 

2T«'^I^ 1^ Yott on iiiuei eooceming seoberi of the Center! 

28. At thli Center do you taw vho really ralces dedifoni ibout the 
bulfet afid lenriceit (CIRClECOPErOR AUHESPavSES.) 



lei 

2 

e 

2 

2 

2 
2 

lei 

2 

1 



26i< Bujgrt 




!*! 


23b. Strvltei 


Jto 


!rt 


toui of Mrtcton 


1 


2 


Boird of Dimtori 


1 


2 




1 


2 


Dlrtctor 


1 


2 


ProgriB director 


1 


i 


Progrm director 


1 


2 


Croup leiiler/iDitrwtor 


1 


i 


Croup Icuder/lnitructor 


1 


2 


Croup offlttri or 






Croup officer or 








1 


r 


c^^ifnen 


,1 


2 


< CcBtittre vAtn, 






Coogittct Bcabert, 








1 


} 


Tolunteefl 


1 


2 


Otheri (sptcliy) 






Otbcri (cpcclfjr) . 








1 


2 


'. i 


1 


2 


Don'^t knov 


1 


1 


Doo'C know 


1 » 


2 
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UI^D UXE TO IQIOV A UTTU HORC ABOUI YOUR AITllllDES COKERHIRC BW lOS CEIO IS RIM« 



29. Do you afiree or dlBwTce with each ot tneae atttteaenta! (HPJID F/CH; PHOBE TO Iffi* 

mm. n mm krnm or pisACRCTm cukie copEa ~ 



\ Strongly Btroiijly lot ^ 

agree Ayee Diaagret disagree amt 

a, I tblok each of tia cao do a gnat 

deal ta ij^ron tUi Center .«« > 3 2 10 

b, I aoMtlMi feel penooally reapoo- 

alble for the state of affalri 

la our Center k I Z I d 

c, Feraoni like ^rself cio bare an i^ 

fluence 00 deeisioai aide at 

thii Center «iii«i(»ii(M(M«ii* S 3 2 1 * 0^ 
1. There*! Te^ little I cao do to 

ebaoge the vagr thla Center la mo k 3 2 1 0 



row 89 CCnro 30. «wldyogtellwifyouapeeordiiagreeirttbtheieitate«enti. (CBtLE CODE.) 

(Voliffl- . ' 
teer«d] 

Xo StroQglor BtiQQgljr 

* opinion Jgree^ %rge Dliagree diff.^ 



a* It li easy to feel at hoae at 






3 » 


thii Center * . « 1 ■ ■ t . « ■ * • . • . ■ • . 


0 


1 2 


b. Thii Center ii too big and ii- 








penooal « 


0 


1 2 




e. !bli Center hia reiy fcv cliques 


0 


Iv 2 




d. Juct a taoll croup of neobers 








aeeis to run the Center's 








affairs * 1 »■ f • . 1 • » 1 « . * 1 • • • * * 


0 


1 2 


3 #k 


1, Thla Center has too nany people 




1 




vho are used to being leaders 








and vant to run tMn^s 


0 


1 2 




f, There is very little bickering 








and argu&cnt asong the soDbers 








at this Cedter 


0 


1 2 




g« There is too ouch cossipiof; onoog 








the leabers at the Center,,.. 


0 


1 2 




• 


9- 
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31* Do jou help vlth u) outreach prograit 
(a proeraa desired to locate osd bclp tif \ 
lioktcd, loQel]fi bard•t^find elderly.) 

3I1. Vhit do you do In thli progroit f 



Xo Tei 



Jtt, to aaiiy pertdu do you contwt lo a irenge wrtM 

Jlc. Bovwayhouridoyott'wrkoothliprogriiioo^ - 

32. I vlU rni MM Ittettnti aliout tM Please tell ne If you agree 

or dUagree vlth the itatcaent. (m? ASK IT SHE STRCrClT AC!ffiE5 CR STROmT PIS* ' 

AGREE VITH THE STATCT. "HOT SURg' IC VOmCT HO Oiliy! CHiCLSlODE! 
^ — ^ — ' 

lot Strongly Strongly 
£2 igte Agree Maaffte dliaffee 

t.llmr people it tbli Center vant 
to belli ^ ^^^^ 1^1^ or 

gim • chance 0 1 2 3 \ 

b. Ibe vorktrt and staff in tbli 

Center do not pay enoucb atten* 

tloD t« vbat the Center seabers . V 

tblnk and vant 0 1 2* ' \ 

C. IWberi dooH have enou/^ to say 

about the progrea and operation ilfmf^ 
' \of this Center 0 1 2 ^1' i 



( roil (f (^rup cOTTsivrrss. TO all opnois. ask v to stLtrr best re* 

_gOiisE. CIRCLE m o:;e K:!>. )^mm ^ ' ' — 

)3* 1 11 golnf; ^| read yo\i several statesents about bov you feel towards your Ceflter/ 
PUue tell M tbi belt respoDce. (READ ALL) ' 



Do you feel that you are 

1. Really a port of Senior Center 

2. Included In sost voys 

IncW in tm vaysi but not others 

Ii Don% really belong 1 1 1 , , , « 

DonVget along vlth any one group of people 
6. Xot anWertd 



.•• i III . 
• 1 1 11 ••• 
..II.*.. 



lb Yd 

i 

2. 
2 
2 
2 
2 



% dd you uy thatt 



2" 
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WSTVE'DLI1(ET01DWJX)IOTIICAD(OT KUR HAKE HAS KOt BEEII RrcORJED flS THIS 
FORH IIOR WILL II BE. ICW HAI RQ\ISE Aiff QIIBTIOIIS UlAI lOU FUD OMffiHOm. 

First, Vi going to reod you cane ctatcnenta that people have Bade about life in rcn- 
jeral. for each itatewnt, vouU you tell k if you tend to 0£rec or disagree vlth 
it. Lct'a bci^lfl vitb the first statcnent, (RwiUCT AIID RBCOm ' 
STATBWff.) ^ 



3^1. a. As I grov olderi things seen better than I 

thought they vould be 

b. I have gotten sore of the breaks in life than 

^ Mit of the people I knov 

c. ' lUs is the dreariest tlae of life 

1, I n Just as bqppy as vheo I vol younger , 

e. Hr life could be happier than it Is oov 

,f, These are the best years of vf life 

(. Most of the t&lsjd I do are boring or nonotonous 
b. I expect soae interesting and pleasant things 

* to bqipcn to oa in the future 

i. Qia things I do are as interesting to as u they 

ever vcre ^ ; 

j. I feel old and sooevhat tired V 



L ••l.lf ••.•« I lOM. 







1 


2 


•1 


e 


1 


2 


1 


2. 


1 


2 


1 


2 


1 


2 


1 


2 


1 


2 


1 


2 



3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 



35. Vhat is your rArital status! Are you' (READUST. CIRCK(1«.) 



1« Single ^ _ 

Married <.«•«. <m«mi 2 



3« Living vlth cOB(panlon 3 

Divorced .m., ( 

^1 Separated .(.immm* J 

6. Vidoved 6 

POIIOTASlCm 

35». (iF-WMiD". "Dlto'0R''5EPmT#lom.f T, husbMi esplQ/ed fuU-tlai, 

etplflycd yan-tteti ntlrcd or vl>a;'/ 1^ Uil. CITCIS KS.) ' |^ 



••V 



alloyed Ml-tlK.. 1 
i , ; , '. , . V 6?lcytd ptft-tlw ., 2_ 

i. Retired nini* 3 
. Uhbuployed \ 

Don't know $ 

36. ilF 'lIDOIIfO" WW OR WLOYM^ Wie' OR iKDf IM^^^ Khit type of work 
dld/doM your htubud dot I'l Intenited ti the ]ok h« (hij) held the loniest. 
(PROBE FUILV, FINDING OUT KH^T TIE JOiHAS/IS CAUIO. WfriES INVOLVED. ETC IN 
ORDER TO (ATECORIZE CORRECTLY lELOV. CHICLE ONLY ONE. ) 



I. ProfccMonal 

b. Kinnccr, official, proprietor 2 

Ci Clcrlcii worker .,>. 

d, Salcc vorkcr 

e. Skilled craft:tan, forenn ., 



1 



i 



f.i.i.i.iilti 



J 



f, C^QtiYc, un:klllfd laboitr (except fun) ( 



g. Scnricc vorkcr 

b. Fanacr, fan rufiocer, fara laborer 6 

ii Other (specify) 



31. Id the pjst 12 aontht have any cf the follcfKlng hoppencd to youl (CODE 1 "i iO*. 

2 rg'rcBE^iiopmroLLo'.iiiic. do ict ask cmc^a ttm tp "ff^ifl^Ti^ 



© 

(• 
h. 
1. 



Death of cpouae ,,•«. 

Death of a dose failly icaber 

Kwritil leparation , 

Death of iclo:c friend , 

lUncH of cpo^c or other relative 'Id household .. 

Mvorce 

FottUy discord or foally trouble m 

o» MMItlMiM 

Chanje In financial state 

Tou retired frca vork 

Bpouse retired frcn vork 

Change In vho you Ute vlth, or vbo lives vlth you 
)iarrlagc or reaarrlsje ...•..,#.•... 



h yes 

2 

i 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

^^2 
2 
2 



38. How have these events affected your participatioo In the Center! (CISCLE APPRO- 
PRIAffiBFSPOIlSE.) ^ 

a. So effect • ''O 

b« led lae to Join 1 

, c. Increased participation .. 2 

di Decreased participatioo 3 

39. (ask mm.) Is there toocone you feel close enoufih to to tilk to about things 
that iifally bother youtpBo 1 ♦ ^ 

Yes 2 (IP YES;) Vho Is that persool [mmZ RSCORP IP 



IfEESSAHY.) 



39b. 



3». 

a* Buaband/vife 

b. Chlld(rcn) 

e. rncnd(6) 

d> Sister, brother ... 

e. Parentis) 

f« Clergyoan m)^...ii( 

g. Doctor .,MM 

h. teacher ....i 

1. Other relatives 

J. Other (Spcciiy) 

ki Not cure .i 



Jo 






2 




2 




2 




2 




2 




2 




2. 




2 




2 




2 




2 


Ko 

r 


Tei 


2 



39b* Hov Important Is It to have soieooe to talk to about the things that rtajly 
i bother yout 

It Vety important ••••!» 1 

^ b« Iipcrtant , 2 

€•1 Hot important .mm •••• 3 

I* lot sure MMMM<MMMMII*M I 



lO. Doyouhavemyllvlng (P£ADlIST) t (g YES;) Hov iiany living (iteqi) dom 



Children ... 
. Brothers or sisters 









nn 


DOD't 






or 


haw 


One Tjro 


Ihree 


lag vat 


1 


2 3 


\ 


5 i 


1 

1 


2 3 
2 3 


k 
k 




1 


2 3 


k 


5 6 . 


1 


2 3 


i 


5 6 



3i Parents 

h Close friends ^ 

- ^ Granochlldren 1 2 



toai (ASKPtfl yCH''HAVE*l When' did you lut see (any of) your (itea) •• vithin the last 
day or tvo, vithin the last veek or two, a nonth agOi tvo to three nooths ago, or 
longer ago than that? (CIECLE CODE FOR EACH APPLICABLE ITDI>) 



Vithin VltUn 

Itft last A 2-3 Longer lUve 

i$f week lonth nonths (han vlth Itot 

or tvo or tvo ago ago that tb ea ^ sure 



fi) Children 1 

2. Irothers or sisters 1 

3i Parents 1 

\. Close friends 1 

0 Grandchildren 1 



2 3 

2 3 

2 3 

2 ' 3 

i 3 



\l What Is your relijlon? (DO NOT RKAD LIST.) 



a* Protestant 1 

b. Catholic 2 

ci Jevlflh .11.'. 1 ' 3 

d. other {vm n\) 



ei None ...iiiif.«iiii.ii...i.i... ^ 

f • M sure 6 
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te. Bw teportMt Ij religion In yair life -• ?ery laportint, eooevlut laportant, or 
hirdly loportant at dlt > 



I. Tciy iBportMt ....r;:;;;:^; 1 

b* So:.evhat laportant 2 

'c* My.laportont at all-^*rr- 

d. Rot cure 



^te (IF BSOTEin' INDICATES TE^.T RELICIO!! IS DiPORrAirTe) 
In vhicb' of these aitlvltics do you take jortt D070U 



2 1 



; 

1. Attend religious Bcnrtcea .... 3 

2. Serve on roven)lng rrjup of 

church (synagopiej 3 2 1 

. J. Teach In church ccKool 3 2 1 

i. Attend study groups • 3 2 1 

Belong to church social cliib 3 , 2 < 1 

\]* Id whlcbiChurchftctMtleaverc you active vhen about 351 (WRITE^ CODE LftTa.) 



U. Did you belong to any group or organliatloQ when you vcre about 35Tf- 



pHo 1 (CO OS TO HHT QUESTION.) 

Yea 2 Couid you tell ce vhlch groujs you 
belonged to. (kTOE, COaSUO.) 



15. Do you belong to any groups not of filiated vlth thic Center toduyl 

IP 

No 1 (COTOClCTO^lU.) 

Ice 2 (co:>TryjE) 

Khlch groups do you ftttcdd! COD-: L\T!J].) 



^ ^7' Vbat is your current eaployncnt atotts - are yqu;eiployed fuU-tlMj enployed 
part-tlWj retired, or vhatt (CIRCLE CODE.) 1;' ) 

I ^ . I, Doplojed fuU-tiiv, 1 

2. E^Qjed part-tlfie 2 ^ 

i t 3* Hetired ...m 3 

' ^. Upeflpl^yed t.i.i.i \ 



None of the above: 



1 



Btideot 

6* Mllitazy aervlce 

7. Bouaevife 

6. Retiredj vorklog 
part*tlAe ...... 

9. Other (specify) 



U» Vhat kind of vork do/did you do at the Jdb outside the hone you vorked at the 
longestt (PROBE RIILT, FITiPinC OW M THE JOB ISAfAS CAMP. KJHES mVOLVED, 



m., Dl ORDER TO CATgXIRIZE CCfflgTLTf 310/. CIRCLE 0:iE. 



1. 
2. 

3. 

\. 

5. 

6. Operatire, unskilled laborer (exeept fan) 

7i Service worker r.....** 7 

8. nmr! tm laborer 8 

9f Other (specify) 



Professional ^ 

Hanageri official, proprietor, fan nanager . 

Clerical vorker 

Sales vorker » 

Skilled craftsnauj foreoan 



9 



10. Never vorked , , lO— ^jOTO 51 



^9. At vM ase did you retire? (Ratt|'LISf,.CME (M.) 



1. 


Under iiO 


1 


2. 




2' 


3. 




3 


i 


55-59 




5. 


65 


5 


6. 


6 


7. 


66 ....... 


7 


•8. 


67 .if....i....... 


8 


9. 


68 ..........I.... 


9 


10. 


69 ............... 


10 


11. 


70*7'i 


11 


12. 




12 


13. 


60 or older 


13 


111. 




111 



•15- 
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CottU yott tell M the hlcbeet level of educAtloo you coiBpletcdt (RaOLIST.) 



• « »**d 



I II M •• II 

Scnelgigb Bcbool 

Big)) school 

Post hlfi^ sehool (techoieal) 
EoM eollege •»iiii**ii*i*** 

College 

Graduate school 



T 



Vlll you look at thla card (HtflD RKPOM^CARDl and tell m vhlch letter best 
represents all the wney that jou spouse) either earned or 'received, such 
u froo Soel^ Security, OU Age Assl&toAce, pensions, stocks, boods^ real cs* 
tite and other InveetDents, or aoney froa cblUreDi before taxes in 1973* lo 
other vordSj the aoney you had to live oo lost year, before taxes i 



1. 1 




• 1* 


b. 


iljOOO to$l|9?9 •••H'^Mi, 


2 


0. . 


|3|000 to $3,999 




d, 1 


i3iOOO to$3i999 




e. i 


4,000 to $lf,999 


5 


f. ' 


15,00) to i6,999 


6 


t' ' 


il,000 to $9,999 


T 


h. 1 




,8 


1. i 


H5,000 to $19,999 M. 


9 


i, 1 


£0,000 to $2li,999 iMi.iM 


10 


k. 1 




u 


1* Not sure ••iii'i«ittMii**><* 


12 


t 


13 




Etdntc Croup or'Paelal-iiiiTajtollid! ' 

■ Ju'^- 

I. White MM.' 1 

b* Black 2 

c. Oriental MM.;... Jfii./;y , 3 » 

li SponIsh*AoericaQ'iPuenoIlican,. 

Kexican*Aiiicrlcan) 1^ 

ei "other (specify). 

^ - y 

f. Not sure • 6 

Bespoadent's sex: ' a. Hale . 1 

b. Fe&alc I... \ 2 

Ilespondent*B age; ' . 



? 4 



END 
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. STAFF INFOWION 

J, Title* ^ 

I Length of cmplo/iBcnt at this Center: 

J, Kigt'*-'*^ ^cvd of education you have completed; 

». 1 • • d. Post high school (technical) 

b. Somo high school e. Soi^ coUcgc 

c. High school f. College 

. {. Graduate school 



•Date of birth: / / 



4, salary- 



,. U5S thin $2,000 

b, $2,000 • $2,999 

c, $!5,00fl - $J,999 ~ 
,d. $4.,000 . 54,999 
c. $J.000 - $7,999 



■i:i„< 



f. $8,000 - $9,999 

g, $10,000 . 511,^99 ' 

h. $12,000 . JK,999 ' 

i, $15,000 - $19,999 ■ 
j. Over $20,000 



\ 



s 



ADMINISTRATOR QUESTIONNAIRE - ON-SITE 



Becord f 



FrOD cxistinc a^coris 



. ADI'IIKISMIO!! QUESTIOMS 
(TO BE USED m mm miESriOIIIIAIRE) 



This questlonndre is Intended to serve es a guide to your Intervicv vlth ad* 
kdnlstritorsi Record all cooeDts verbatiiDi Probe on questions vheoever epplicabloi 

Please review this qyestionnaire afte^ leaving tlie'site* Add afly additional 
fnforaatlOD you have acquired during your visits • 
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USE THESE PACES FOR VALIMTIOK OF (XIESTIONS REWIinC m K-KPTH QtETIOBIAIRE. 

«BEsnc3BF^iRr;JciAaiFmcnsK gj. 



* 1* Row did you dptenilnc the tarcet population? 

2. i; director who cocploted previous q-jcotlonnaires is no longer at center - wk: 

1. Haw bnp, have you Im director of thic ccr,^cr? " 

2. Whttt Vn3 your ^rr.er pssltlon? - i 

3. How lone have ycj •^or::cd In the fJcM of services to the C£ed1 



A. AdalDlstratiYc Organiutlpn 

1, In uhlch of these activities do you spcfid aiost of your tlDC? (CITOS l) In 
• vhlch flo you spend the least cr-ount of tlacJ (CICII fc) (CQDr)2 and 3 FCj 
SFTTP A? CT/!T!?r)) 



I. ktlTltl'5 and wnlcej that require direct 
coDtBCt vlth sldcr people < 

b. JldBlDistratln or clerical duties (planniDi;) 

e. Keetlni^ vlth other profeisinals concerned 
vlth service dellvcty <> «•>.. 

d, GvtluEtlon of the procrm 

i, Coocemlng fonsl ttncture, docj your Center have: 

Imz cod;, ask fop ceres) 



2 3 4 
2 3 » 



2 3 
2 3 



B< Goals and Fnposes 



a. A vritten stateoent of purpose 

b. Vrlttcn cmIs nsd flbjectives ... 
e. Vritten Job description 

d. i A personnel canual ,% 

e. An oreanizatlonal' chart 

i 



h Is, 

2 

i 
% 

2 

•2 



Uhat do you think ere the goals siS purposes of the Center? 
(CIRCLE CGDE. '.ig'' AT E? .i^S 'SIS). ) 

I 

ft, To foster inlipeadence 

b. Gerve as an e^ent of change 

c. StiBulatf nev Interests • 

d. Use cspebiUties of eeoberi 

e. pREOte sclf-bel? 

f. Prjrtdo encori;rcrt 

g. Act as w lutsi-Cilltr vlth the cpjnl'j .. 

h. ProBOte f eelincs o;' belo-,|ins .. ^. .>•'•••• • 

1. Praute scir-covfrrw:; ,...,.»....; 

J. Prxotc n?.' service „. 



lb y«s 

2 
E 
2 
2 
2 
2 

• 2 
2 
2 
2 



k. 



1. 



Ii. In your opinion, hof cucccsr^ful have m bcca in licctlnc these eoaW 

{?m?. ck::: ci:/ r;::t^3c:':::r:g^ ■ ^ 

Very suc^^^^nfif^l 1 |» 

SoBCvhat f. '^ecessful « 2 

Only Elirht^V siiCP<*B(ifiil 3 



Rot SUCCCGSfuL^ 

Uocertdin 



5 
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5# Vbat do you thlnl: this Center docs best for older people la the cmmlty! 



6i lAut do you think tbc Center i|oe%bes; for tbe coemmity u a vbole! 



7. do you tblnJ£..KDbcr8 ccoe to the Center? (CODE. RBCORD Cg-:grrs) 



a.. Btoccaent octlvitles (e.g., ectlve and 
cedent Af recrtetion) 

1. Problcn solvir:; (e.c.j Fsy^-obsical, en- 
ployacnt, legal coanselin^;, ciuca:ion) 

c. tff> fialntenance (e.g«i feelings of ir^rtancei 

ustfulJiess, cc^ieveriPrit) 

d. Social Interaction m.m 

c. Plyslcal miritcnanQi (e.^., health care, 

nutrltln p::^,rc;| 



f. 



8. » yoy billcve that wst of the tccbcrs are catlsflcd vith this Center! 
lov satisfied? Would you cay: 



Ito 




1 


■ 2 


1' 


2 


1 


2 


1 


2 


1 


2 


1 


2 


1 


2 



Vci7 satisfied 

Satisfied 

Soi&cvbat satisfied 

lot satisfied 

j Don't knov (VDlUirTEERSD) 

f 



C. Meiberthip/Partlelpaoti 

^ 9« Of those receiTlng aerrlccs, bow do you detcittlne tl|e ouriwr wrred! [mSl 

m APfllCABlE CODES YE5^ OOgS BO) 



1. Meiberthlp list ........... 

b. Bead count at entrance 

c. AetMty participant count 

d. Registration torn 

e. Cueat boolu 

f . btiaate miiber 



lb h 

2 
* 2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



10. So you BalDti^ records oo uodupUcstedTntm ttteodaoce? lo 

a. (IFTES) What la your current undupllcated count of 
penooa lerved by the Center? 



Tea 

2 



b. (IF MO) Do you have any procedure for eatiaatlng the 
Diaber of persons served by the Center!* 

(FTB^rPOl!. LIST PIlCCgJRSS) , * 
. a. 



!2 lea 

1 



b. 
c. 
1. 



11. Could you eatisate any inercoae In aieobirahlp you had last yeart 

(USE EIMR ACmi NllffiElt OR PERCENTAGE.) 

12* What specific procedures do you follow to try to increase your nca^erahipt 

(Cmz AIL m\T APPLY YES, OMRS IB. RECORD Ca?>tPlfrsj 
. 

Jo IM 

r 2 



a. Ifo procedures *. 

b. Personal visits 

e. Vrltten ropauDlcttion 

d. Television, radio 

e. Personal comunlcation (phone call' 



f. 



■V; 



1 

I' 

1 

1 

f 1 

1 



•5 

2 
2 
2 

i 
2 
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13. Do j(K huve t (pedal Outrciich PrBgraii • t progrrai dtclpied to locatt and help 
the Isolated, loiicly, hard to find cldcrlyf ' 

Ho Tea ' 
1 . 2 



1^* By do think* Dcaters don't ccoc re^ 

(coDi:rjci:.o) ' y^g 

D» Ifcatb of spouse J* 2 

I. fcath of a c1o:d fanlly seabcr • ••«• 1 2 

c. Karltal leparation , ,,,, / 1 2 

d. Dcfith of 4 clow friend , L 2 

t. Illnecs of spouAe or other relative lo 

household 

f . DlTorcc 

g. Ftt&U^ dlseont or folly trouble 

h. Chenge In flnowlc^ ctate 

1* Change io vbcre they live 

1. Neaber retired froa vork 

k. Spouse retired froa vork 

^ 1. Marrlegc or rerarrlage 

B. loodciTJate traiuiportotlon 

D. Cost Of clothlnj i „ 

0. Cost of trsnsportatlon 

p, Cofit|f o&teri^s 

q» Other places to 

r. Don't (volunteered only) 

» I. niflcss ; 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



15. Could you cstlaate the niobcr of nenbers vho stopped coolDg kst year? 

(PPC3K FCT ??:igo:!3) 



Ij. Vby do you thlr.!: sxe nenbers stop coolnr to the Center? 

(CODE itS OR I'!0) 

a» Death of spouse 

bt Death of a cbse fmlly sscher 

c. Marital sepmtion 

d. Death of a close friend 

e. nioesfi'of spouse or other relatlvp In 

household ^ 

f. Divorce 

g. Fa::.:!;' c'l^^nr- x ;rily trjjble'jj*; 

h. Chance itt financial cUte 

li Death of oesber .« 

J. Meobcr retired froo vork 

k. Spouse retired froa vork , 

If Harri&ge or remarriage 

Bi Inadequate transportation • 

* n. Cost of dothlDG 

Of Cost of transportation 

p. Cost of Baterials 

Ir Other phces tojo ♦ 

r. Don't know (volunteered only) v, 

1. lUnc&s ,.M 



::^: 



17. Do you follov •ip to dctcraine vh)|pcopic stop cotalng to 

the Center? (i7 nr^, PTrr.;:. COD!: YTD CR 1:0) 

a. Foci caras, cic \ 

h. FhoDC colls by stu'i' 

Ci Fhonc calls by laembers » 

d. Visits by staff (includlnc Cutrcoch) 

e. Visits I7 ocQbcrs (friendly visits) 
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22 


Yei 




2 




2 




2 




2 




2 




2 




2 




2 




2 




2 




2 




2 




2 




2 




2 




2 




2 




2 




2 


Ho ■ 


Yea 


r 


2 


1 


2 


1 J 


2 


r-f 


2 


V 


2 


I 


2 


1 


2 
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• 4. ' 

18. Bw vould jrw de»cribe'the rektlonsMp tetvea tlifc^n iD^ ' 

lemma. RsecMcgcE.-rs.) 

, Teiy jood ••#.«. ••••••••••••••• 1 

- 2 

tarld 3. 

lot good...., k 

wtbw (voaBreaED) f 

19. Do you, thMthalBcnbera like to Bake declalopi about thli Center? (am 
OmCBE. REC(»DCO!gCTrS.) 

t »> 1 

lei , 2 

Yaries, depends upon activity 3 

Don't kD« (TOUIiniEQlQ)) k 



t aD. 



Vbat kind! of decisions do Ecshers 
aeke about the Center? (CRT£ yES 

at sol 



]!2 

a. General Center plans 

and policies 1 2 

b. Jillocatlon of Center 

buddiet 1 2 

e. Clean*up and care of 

facility 1 2 

d. Planning and Inplesenta- 

tlOfiOf nCipnjrTKfi.. 1 2^ 

e. Flonnlng and izrlcflcnta- 

tlM Of alsting 

pro(^ .1' 2 ^ 

f. Political action. 4... M . l ■ 2 

g. Earning Qoncy.for Center \1-' • ' 2 
bi SoUcltinc funds for ^\ 

Center m..'...*./*..!^.,' 1 2 



'To vhat extent do they participate? 

Very joQit 
S!S^ Sje Varies None kjgy^. 



3 



1 2 

1 2 

1. .2 

1 2 



3, . * V/> 
3 / 5 



9 




\ 



22i RPra TO Oroio:! Ot? T.'ND^I C!niTIc:i:!AP!^ CO-TOE 'A" B^CnZ L'u... 
, ■ In your earlier rc:Qoasc: to our questionnaire: you indicated that ycu prxicca 

thecc services, l/e are Ijitercsted Id both vhy you started the procroa end vho 

vas ln:tnr:ntQl in cettinj: it undcuay. 



1. 

3. 
\. 

5. 
6. 
T. 

6. 

9. 

10. 



• 

A. 


B. 

Reason Originated J[ 


C. 

Inltlrtd bv: 






Vjlun- 


Dsn': 








2 


J 


li 




r 


1 


2 


J 


\ 








■ 2 




!».,' 








2 




li 








2 




1| 




^ 




2 




li 








2 




\ 








2 




\ 








2 




\ 








*P 




\ 



i , 

23, Vc vould like to taov several thlnja about your octivlticc ond procraiK. Which 
ones drcv Doct people, are nost helpful, or ore enjoyed by the rrcatc:t nirJ)cr 

ofKobcrs. (R^iii) nr. mmi m^z^ vKi p.^ kfctdfd. ".'w' is m 

B. C. 

Are most . % 

A. helpful to. Are enjoyed 

, ' ^ those, need* 'by crcatert 

I ' ' Drav most log that nuciber of 

' • -l yopl^ . service aenbers 

' ^ So Yes Ho Yes 



1. Active recreation (hlldne, dancing, 

cports, cx^cise cla:ses] 1 2^ 1 

2. Creative ectlvitles (arts and crafts, 

draniA, music, preparlDg bulletin/ 

nevsletter] 12 1 

3. Sedentary recreation (cards, bingo, ' . 

flovleo, spectator sports, parties)., 1 2, 1 

Nutrition (classes and/or counseling), 12 1 

5. Classes, lectures, discussion proups.. 12 1 

6. Counseling 12 1 

Ti Momatlonand referral • l' 2 1 

B. Services (cnDlcv'ient, hedth, lecal, 

llbraiy) 1 2 1 

9f Koce-dtlivered ceals 1 2 1 

10. Keals on prcr.ises 1 2 1 

11. y^Dbcrship-coveming groups (cx- 

^ sittccs, board)., 12 1 

12. Leadership divclopftnt training 1 2 1 



• 13. Other 



No Yes 
2 



2 1 



2^. All thincs considered vhich procran do you consider cost successful at 
Center? [tM\ COD: m\ 22.) 



his 



^25» do you deteminc vhether or not a projraa is successful? (PROBS), 



2(5. In your opinion, vhat node this projraa successful vith the ncnbers? (PRODK) 



JO . 



-.0- 
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27. Wilch procrcas ore easy to mi! 

28. Which procrasis atc difficult to run? 



1. Active recreation (hiking, dancing, sports/ exer- 
cise clBSses) 

r 2. "Creative activities (aris and crafts, draaa, music, 

prep^rlns bullctln/nwsletter) 

3. Seicntoiy recreation (cards, binco, dovIcs, spccr 

tator sports, parties) 

k. Hutrltlon (classes and/or counseling) 

5* Classes, lectures, discussion groups 

• 6. Counseling ,„., 

7» Infoniation and referral n.i 

8, Services (mploycent, health, legai, library) 

9. Hooc^dclivcred ceals 

ID. Heals on premises 

U. Kcnbershlj-p^rain^ {;roup5 (cxilttecs, board) 

12. Letidcrshlo d^vclDTient tralalnc ; 

13. lifliurs and trips , 

Other 



31. Should there be soy other services or sctMties provided that Ho Yjs 



So Yes 

i 

2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



Difficult 
No Yc8 



2 
2 

? 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2 



are not currently offCKd? 

(it tes, probe.) 

a. Active recrtatlon (hiking, dancing, aporti, exe^ 

else classes) « 

b. Creative activities (arts and crafts, drana, Busic, 

preparing bttllctin/nenslettcr) 

c. Sedentai7 recreatiw (cards, bingo, Dovles, mc- 

tater sports, parties) 

d. nutrition (classes and/or counseling) 

e. Classes, lectures, discussion groups . 
^ f. Counseling '. 

g. Infonation and referral ; 

h. Services (esployment, health, legal, library) 

1, Bftt-delivered seals 

i. Heals on preaises 

k. Heabershlp-govcmlng groups (coanittees, board) 

1. Leadership developsest training 

a. lours and trips 



n. Other 



1 
lo 



2 
Yet 
2 

* 

2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



1 2 



32. Vhleh factors liolt your ability to provide these activities or sendees? 



■29. Why do you think come neabers participate less often than others in Center ac- 
tivities! • 



33. (AsA sTiCT m mm mm.) , 

Vbo on your staff interacts oost vith the neabers? (title) 



33a> Will you tell|Be vhicb letter best represents his^er highest level 
of education! 



30. Do you provide any services or activities vhich you consider particularly inno- 
VJltlvc or unique! (I T EG, S.Ii;:2l«S.I 

T J : L 

"2 



a. Grades, 1 -6 

b. Sane hi{^ school 

c. High school 

. d., Post high school (tecljalc^) 

e. Sow college ^TTViTr.. 

f. College 

g. Graduate school 
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3l». Vhat suegestlons or plaou do you have foz*aaklng things better at the Center? 



3$. In your own words, bov would you define a Senior Center? 

• 4 



i 

36. Is there anything else that you would lllce to tell ne about this Center? 



ASK RESPOSDm TO CCKPLETE STMT IMFCRMATION SHEET. 
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SITE'OBSERVATIOH FORMS 



SITE OBSERVATION SIECI! LIST. 



Chwl 1c$" or 'W or "Not Sure" 

liitcraction between Participants 

r • 

Yes. No Not Sure 



1, Participants appcaryto cooperate k'ith each other. 

2. Isolates few/ * 
_ J. Particljanrs know each other by naae. 
_ 4. Do they use first nams? 

^ 5. Do participants seem to be proud of Center? 

^ 6. Do they apologize for injlhing? 

^ 7. Dc/participants ask others to join in activities? 



_ iAo Hajority S] 



spend time watching TV? 



lnteracti<^ between Staff and Participants 
Yes No Not Siire 



Relationship appears to be coafortable. 

_2, Participants' appear to be helpful to staff, 
ft 

_ 3. Stjff appears to be helpful to participaats. 

_ 4, Does staff appear to assume too mich responsibility ^ 

in directing activities? 
^ S. Docs staff encourage participants joining activities? 

0 

_6. Does staff appear to be overzealous in encouraging participation? 
^7. Does staff attempt to make participants feel at home without 

being overbearing? 
^ S, Does staff neober greet partinsttby name? 



Between Staff (If ipore than one.] ' 



Kcs No Not Sure 



^1. Are duties clearly specified? 

J. Is there adequate and clearly understood delegation of authority! 
J. Mutual respect (apjlarcht)? 
J. 'Courtesy? 

^5. KiUinjness to undertake aenial tasks when need /arises 

without regard for status? 
^6. Adequate sharing of wrk load? ^ ' 
^7. Coopention in undertaking less pleasant tasks? 
. 8. Are there any apologies or excuses. for anything that ny be 



Furniture Arraii f ;ecient 

1. Are chairs, tables, sofas, and other furniture arranced appropriately 

for activity for which area is used? ' "^"''^ 

2. Is furniture arranjcoent corducivc to poup interaction? 

3. Are cfaiJi in rows, rather than in groupinjs? k if preparing for wvic 

or large asseubly.] < f » 



No Yes 
T T 



* Commen^^ 
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FiCllitle> ind Structuril tettils . Circle affroprialy descriptors . 

Vlndoits: None ^ Inadequate Adequate Clrin Dirty ^ 

Floors- -Hard surface: level Clean Dirty Slippery 

Floor coverinj - ifeft surface: Ewellent Coood' Poor Clean Dirty 

litlirods: Clean Dirty Safety devices Separate ■ Acclnodate Mieelchalrs 

litchen: Clean Dirty 
/ 

btulpent; Adequate ' Inadequate 

Sirviflfarei;' Clfin Dirty Adequate Inadequate 
Fbmltun: Clean Dirty Adequate Inadequate 
iKreation Equijiefft; Adequate Intd'equatt 
If thm are staircases leading to various levtls: 

)* Is there nre than one staircase? 



2. Do st<T^j^ppfar to be safe? 



5. Are there Mir|tnc]f|iuir exits froi upper levels? 



Could elderly use thei? 



'Luting: Adequate Inadequate 

Note spicific area) vhere inadequj^e 
Acoustical crilin{: Tes No 
Is rooQ suited Tor purpose for, tthich it Is beinf used? 

Note cxcc|;rior.;: 
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ho» wild you rate the cotfort of the facility? 

Excellent Good Fair Poor 



Is it: 
' Hot 

Huiid 

Cold 

Drafty 

Coifortable 
la it noisy? 



No Yes If yes, vhere does noise ori(in«te? 



Mhat did you observe in the neighborhood's? 
1. Is it hijh or low crlie area? » 



5 Is Center near publir transportation?^ 



(distiQCl) 



1. Is Cutter ntir i nitunl birrler thit il|ht serve is 1 dtterretit? 
(AiUf It doei.) 


1 


4, lloir far is the Center froi the nearest? 




1 


a, Movie theater 


llxks 


Mllei 




b. Cowunity Center or Y 


ilKks 


Nilis 




c. Public park 


Hocks' 


Nlles 




d. School open 'to adults 


Blocks 


Hlles 




e, Church 


IlKks 


'Mlei 




f. Police Station 


llocks 


Hlles 




{. Hospitals 


Hocks 


Niles 




h, Shoppinc center 


IlKks 


Nilej 




i. Library 


llNkt 


f 

Niles 


1 

261 


S. Is the surrounding area: 






IndustriBl Coioercial 


Icsldtntisl 


• Pirk 


Other 






t 


(Sp«lf)r) 



li th« lite 

1. Ndl lijhted?_ 

2. ' Hilly or level? 



3. Adjicent to park ire irei? 



Mequate? 



Equipped^ with riips if necJeJ? 
(indicate nunber of steps if raops ire not present.) 
$, Coipletcl/ icc«8ible to nheelclwlrsT^ * 



(Ittdlcitc arcAi not lisrtle by those L& wUlchairs) 



i. DlfflAt to tMI 



h Are doors to bulldlnj easily opened? 
I. Are exttrior doors panic doors? 



9. Arc doors wide enou|h to icconodnt wheelchairs? 

Ni^ture or hr cwln target area. (CliECK All THAT APPLY.) 

1. hMi" hojiinfi yci_ No 

Hijli rijr ^ low rise One level ^ 

2. liith'Mse .ipa/iscr.ts, not public housing. 

J. Mult' ■fr..!)' i;4»'Me hoBCS'-towihousrs, rowhouses, etc. 
I. Apartments ov:.r commrrica) establishments 

5, Low-risr p:r^Uci;ts, not public housinj 

6, Sinjle^fiiilv hr-ncs 



If the Center is i renovated faciljty, what was its orifinal (unction? e.g., School, 
Store, Karehousc, Librir)*, etc. 



Wtat j>flrt'ff thr fariljiy Joes the Center use on a repjlar (alinojt daily) basis? 
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